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Unloading Hay at Oakland Farm— Wayne, Illinois 


trong Enough for Any Service 


The tire that needs to be pampered has no place in 
country service. 


It may do fairly well in town, where garages and 
repair shops are numerous and accessible; but for main 
road travel, where distances are long and conditions 
severe—where ‘‘trouble’’ is trouble with a vengeance 
—it is an inevitable disappointment. 


Tires such as Goodyear builds are strong enough 
for any service—¢/ey need no pampering in country or 
town; they are main road tires from every standpoint, 
ready for whatever the road has to offer, able to with- 
stand it when it comes. 


They are strong, vigorous, trustworthy and lasting, 
Goodyear Tires—quick to serve and slow to wear. 


They are economical and consistently satisfying; 
they carry far and travel free of ordinary troubles. 


They are protected by special features against almost 


anything that can happen to a tire, from within or 
without. 


They wear longer, go farther, serve better and fail 
less. 


Goodyear Tires are the natural outcome of a manu- 
facturing policy that refuses recognition to any quality 
save the highest, of a craftsmanship satisfied with noth- 
ing less than all possible petfection, of an institutional 
principle based on value given for value received. 


Where found they uphold in all ways the integrity 





of intention and effort behind them—and more of them 
are in use today on the motor cars of America than of 
any other brand. 


It happens that the prices on Goodyear ‘Tires are 
moderate, due to factory economies and efficient dis- 
tribution—but don’t buy them solely on this account. 


Buy them because you expect more from them in 
all that a tire should give—for they w// give more. 


Buy them of the Goodyear Service Station Dealer 
in your vicinity. He is close at hand, trained to help 
you get from Goodyear Tires the final mile of service 
we have put into them. 


And he has other things to sell you than tires, in 
this same endeavor. 


Tubes, for instance—Goodyear Tubes, built to en- 
force the type of service Goodyear casings are capable 
of delivering. Strong tubes, sound tubes, lasting tubes 
—tubes that won’t leak, seep or creep. ; 


And Goodyear Tire-Saver Kits, last word in tire 
preparedness—he has these also. Handy, compact pack- 
ages, the only ones on the market containing a// 
essential first-aids-to-tires. 


Go meet your Goodyear Service Station man today. 
He is located near you to be of service to you—of 
broader service than perhaps you realize. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, O. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and ‘‘ Tire Saver’’ Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 
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Rollers and Packers 


HE roller is an old agricultural 

implement, but the changes which 
it has undergone in recent years have 
greatly increased its usefulness. The 
old smooth surface rolier was al- 
most entirely a packer, and a sur- 
face packer at that. The modern 
corrugated roller and the culti-packer 
are clod crushers, or pulverizers, as 
well as packers, and they are sub- 
surface instead of surface packers. 

The first farm work the writer re- 
members doing, which involved driv- 
ing a pair of horses, was rolling the 
land after the grain crops had been 
seeded. As we look back upon it, the 
chief value this rolling must have had 
was to compact the soil around the 
recently sowed seeds. Clods and 
stones, and of the latter there were 
plenty, were also pushed down into 
the soil and the surface left smooth. 
This smooth surface may have been 
of some value when harvest time 
came, from the fact that the stones 
were less in the way of the harvest- 
ing tools or machinery, but that good 
must have been much more than 
balanced by the greater loss of mois- 
ture from this smooth surface. The 
smooth rolled surface, after a show- 
er soon forms a crust, which must 
greatly increase the loss of moisture. 
Since the rainfall was none too abund- 
ant and crops often suffered from a 
lack of moisture, this rolling with a 
smooth surface roller must have been 
of very doubtful value. 

If the smooth surface roller is used, 
a section harrow should follow it. 
In dry weather it is probable that 
the smooth roller compacts the soil 
around the seed sufficient to justify 
its use and the use of the section 
harrow behind it, but it is doubtful 
if the use of the smooth surface rol- 
ler is justified under any other c6én- 
ditions. 

The roller or packer is essentially 
a dry weather implement. No sort 
of roller should be used when the soil 
is wet. ; 

The corrugated roller or the culti- 
packer, in addition to packing the 
soil in a better way than the smooth 
surface roller, is also an efficient 
clod crusher. While the smooth rol- 
ler tends to push the clods down into 
the soil the corrugated roller is very 
efficient in breaking the clods as 
well as pushing those it does not 
break down into the soil, especially 
if it is heavy enough. The roller, and 
especially the corrugated sort, must 
be heavily weighted to do its best 
work. The heavier the weight, the 
more efficient in clod crushing and 
packing the sub-surface the im- 
plement becomes. The culti-packer 
with two rows of iron wheels with V 
shaped rims, is very efficient both as 
a pulverizer and sub-surface packer, 
while the surface is left in an ideal 
condition. 

Many also use the corrugated rol- 
ler on a well harrowed soil for the 
purpose of covering small seeds, like 
crimson clover. Since dry weather 
is apt to prevent the germination of 
seed sowed in the fall in the South 
we regard the corrugated roller or 
culti-packer an absolute necessity on 
every farm where there are fall-seed- 
ed crops. Next to the plow and the 
section harrow, the currugated roller 
or culti-packer would take third place 
among the necessary implements on 
the farm. 

There have been two types of cor- 
rugated rollers made, one consisting 
of many wheels with V-shaped rims 


‘running closely side by side on a 


simple shaft, while the other type is 


called a “bar-roller” and consists of 
gas pipe so fastened to end wheels 
or “spiders” that they form corruga- 
tions which extend lengthwise on the 
surface of the roller. They are some- 
times called “squirrel cage rollers.” 

A very satisfactory home-made 
corrugated roller is made with ce- 
ment’ wheels. A wood wheel is first 
made of the same shape as the roller 
wheel is desired. The usuai size is 
four inches thick and 19 inches in 
diameter. The rim of the wheel is 
the shape of the letter V inverted. 
The angle of the edge of the wheel is 
90 degrees, which makes the wheel 
15 inches in diameter at the sides. 
The wet or green wood wheel is 
placed on the floor and a frame set 
up around the wheel. This frame is 
four inches deep and 27 inches 
square. The rim of the wood wheel 
is greased with axle grease and the 
space between the wheel and frame 
filled with a wet mixture of one part 
of cement to two parts of sand. This 
cement casting, as it were, is immed- 
iately cut into three sections of 
equal size by means of pieces of 
greased tin inserted between the 
wooden wheel and the board frame. 

In ten days or two weeks this ce- 
ment casting or mold for the cement 
roller wheels may be taken down. 
If these three pieces are placed on a 
floor, the insides of the mold greased 
and a piece of gas pipe four inches 
long placed in the center to form the 
hub of the wheel, the frame is ready 
for making a wheel. A two inch pipe 
forms a hub for a 1 15-16 inch shaft. 
Two holes are drilled in opposite 
sides of the hub pipe and spikes in- 


serted to extend into the concrete 
and prevent any movement of the 
hub in the cement. Of course, shaft- 
ing and a frame and tongue must 
be provided to complete the cement 
corrugated _ roller. These rollers 
possess considerable weight . and 
serve the purpose, but the double 
section iron wheel roller or culti- 
packer may be purchased, is durable 
and beyond doubt one of the most 
useful implements on a Southern 
farm. 





Alfalfa a Good Soiling Crop 


A READER, living in the mountains 

of North Carolina, says: “I want 
to grow one acre of the best soiling 
crop for upland to supplement upland 
pasture next summer.” 

If the upland was rich enough and 
the crop had been sowed last fall 
after a good application of lime and 
inoculation, there is probably noth- 
ing that would give as much feed in 
a year as alfalfa. But that being 
out of the question for next year, we 
are inclined to favor the sowing of 
one of the larger growing sorghums, 
like the gooseneck or so-called Texas 
seeded ribbon cane. There is a pos- 
sibility that a very early crop of 
Canada field peas and oats might be 
followed by sorghum or soy beans. 
it will depend largely on when the 
feed is most needed. If the period 
when the supplement is most needed 
is the dry period of the fall, when 
pastures are apt to be short, we 
think the best prospect is in sorghum. 

For future years we suggest the 
use of a small acreage of alfalfa, for 
when it is not needed for soiling it 
can be cured for hay or in case of 
extremely bad weather put in the 
silo. In growing alfalfa, however, it 
must be remembered that it demands 
a rich, well-drained soil, that there 
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Protection above; shameful waste below. Nothing will pay better returns on 
the investment than an implement shed. Have you one? 
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Courtesy Southern Pine Association. 








must be an abundance of lime and if 
the bacteria are not already present 
the soil must be innoculated. 


PASTURE PROBLEMS 


A Discussion of the Essential Fac- 
tors in Getting and Keeping 
Good Pastures 

















HEN the brush and trees are cut 
down close to the ground so that 
the mower can be run to keep down 
the weeds and brush, another impor- 
tant object has been obtained. The 
land has been put in condition, in 
most cases, for the running of a disk 
harrow, which is probably the best 
intplement for preparing the land for 
pasture seeding. If the stumps and 
brush are cut down even with the 
ground the disk harrow will run right 
over them and will cut up every bit 
of loose soil. Try this method of pre- 
paring the land for the pasture. 
kk OF 
After the trees, brush, brush heaps, 
logs, etc., have been removed from 
the land and a fence put around it, 
the next step is to prepare the land 
for seeding. Of course, we know 
that the average man thinks it won’t 
pay and that it is impracticable and 
all nonsense to talk about clearing 
the brush off land to make a pasture, 
but we are willing to compromise on 
the clearing up of just a few acres. 
If any reader will clear up a small 
area, put it in condition so a mower 
can be run over it, prepare the land, 
sow seeds or put out plants adapted 
to his section, keep down the non- 
pasture plants by mowing two or 
three times and not pasture too heav- 
ily or closely, we wili rest our case 
on such a trial. The man who does 
so once will not again fail to appre- 
ciate the value of doing what is re- 
quired to make a good pasture, nor 
will he fail to have a pasture for the 
livestock he keeps. 
es 
Begin at once to prepare the land 
for sowing the seed for a pasture if 
it has not already been done. Spots 
so hard and bare that they wash 
clean of all loose material every time 
it rains are not in condition to grow 
pasturage no matter what seeds are 
put out. Neither will pasture plants 
grow among brush and weeds so thick 
as to choke them out. Where leaves 
and woods mold are so thick that 
they dry out quickiy, or where the 
shade is dense is not a good place 
for the growing of pasture plants. 
* Ok Ox 
What seeds are we going to sow in 
the pasture this spring? Are we go- 
ing to depend on volunteer native 
plants or are we going to add to 
Nature’s supply by an intelligent se- 
lection of a few plants known to do 
well in this section? We do not 
advise a large expenditure for seeds 
for sowing in the pastures, unless 
their value has been tested in the 
neighborhood on similar soil. In 
fact, the only safe plan in building a 
permanent pasture is to keep down 
the weeds and then add as we are able 
just a few of the plants that are 
known to be_ reliable — Bermuda 
where it does weil and is desired, 
lespedeza almost everywhere, and 
white and bur clover in small quan- 
tity where the cost is not too great. 
It will pay to add to the volunteer 
native plants, but great expense is 
not necessary or advisable. Bermu- 
da roots put out here and there, a 
light-seeding of lespedeza over as 
large an area as can be afforded, a 
few white clover seed where this 
plant does well, and a start of bur 
clover almost everywhere will soon 
make a good pasture if the weeds 
are kept down. Other pasture plants 
may be added only when they are 
known to do well. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














ARE YOU FARMING AS WELL 
AS YOU KNOW HOW? 


If You Know Better and Choose to 
Remain in the Old Rut, It Is Your 
Own Fault 


KNOW many who understand ful- 

ly the value of cowpeas and 
crimson clover in the improve- 
ment of the soil, and yet they grow 
little patches of them and leave the 
greater part of their land bare all! 
winter, and for their crops depend 
on little applications of the commer- 
cial fertilizers instead of getting ail 
their land better stocked with de- 
caying vegetation, humus, as we call 
it. They know that a humus-filled 
soil will make good applications of 
fertilizers more profitable by retain- 
ing moisture in the soil for their 
solution, but they never adopt any 
systematic rotation of crops that will 
bring these legumes regularly on the 
land and be constantly increasing the 
humus content. They are only patch- 
work farmers and do not use their 
brains or knowledge in the improve- 
ment of their soil. 

And they write to me asking how 
much fertilizer and what mixture for 
this, that or the other crop, but are 
too unprogressive to adopt a rational 
system for the improvement of all 
their acres. They write that their 
land is poor, and fail to understand 
that it is themselves that have been 
keeping it poor. They see instances 
of great success in the South where 
men have adopted modern farm 
methods and are making money in 
inthe improvement of old, poor farms 
and making them fertile farms, and 
yet do not realize that their farms 
could be improv-d by the adoption 
of similar methods. They know that 
they are in the old ruts, and they 
know that there are ways for getting 
out of them, and yet they fail to use 
the methods they have been taught. 

Thousands of men are not farming 
as well as they know how. They 
read the farm papers and read of 
how other men are advancing and 
building up their land, when they 
might be showing the same goad ob- 
ject lesson to their neighbors who do 
not know how these things are done. 
Inertness and lack of effort to im- 
prove are keeping whole sections 
back. Are you who read this farm- 
ing as well as you know how? 

Talking with our county demonstra- 
tor recently, he said, “There are many 
here who are farming as well as I 
could tell them, but all around these 
are men who are not farming as well 
as they know how.” You take The 
Progressive Farmer. Has it had any 
effect in the improvement of your 
farm? You have read for years 
of the value of a rotation of crops 
and always having a winter cover 
of clover or rye. Do you _ prac- 
tice these methods, or do you grow 
corn merely with commercial ferti- 
lizers at a greater cost than if you 
had the clover to turn under? You 
have been told that a crop of clover 
will furnish more nitrogen than a ton 
of cheap fertilizer an acre, and yet 
do you keep your land’ bare in winter 
and depend on fertilizer to make 
corn, and leave your land no better 
than before the crop was grown? Do 
you still work your corn with a one- 
horse plow after breaking the land 
with the same implement, while you 
know that with deeper plowing and 
level, rapid cultivation with weeder 
and riding cultivator you can make 
the crop more cheaply on a clover 
sod turned under? 

Do you haul out the matiure you 
have left to waste in the barnyard 
and scatter it by hand, when you could 
load it up daily as fast as made into 
a manure spreader and ride ott and 
leave it spread where it will not heat 


and waste but will be where crops 
will need it? 

Do you .know that a clover or 
other sod turned under deeply will 
tend to hold the soil together and 
prevent much of the washing? Do 
you know that laying by cotton or 
corn with a turning plow will cut off 
the feeding roots, and that banking 
up the soil to the rows will still fur- 
ther injure the crop by drying out the 
soil to the remaining roots? Do you 
know that cutting the tops from 
the corn and stripping the blades 
below or stripping all the blades while 
the shucks are green and the ears 
sticking straight up will diminish the 
crop of corn, and that this waste could 
be prevented by allowing the corn to 
mature more and then cutting it with 
a binder and shocking the bundles? 

Do you know that even a child 
can do better plowing with a sulky 


through the hows rapidly and easily 
and cultivate the garden stuff far 
better than with an ordinary hoe. 
And this tool now has been applied 
to a wheel and handles to push it 
through the rows. An old darkey 
once said to me when I set him to 
work with one of these, “Boss, I could 
make a cotton crap with this thing.” 
Then when the garden is large it is 
wise to have one of the garden seed 
drills. They put in the seed far more 
regularly than can be done by hand, 
and the same drill can be had to 
shift into a cultivator. But for a 
garden cultivator I prefer the one 
with one tall wheel rather than two, 
as I can work as close as needed with 
it and in any width of rows, and it is 
far easier than the hand cultivators 
with two low wheels. 

Then for making rows and furrows 
I have a little garden plow that can 
be pushed along a line with a marker 
attached to mark the next row, and 
in this way open a furrow for plant- 
ing onion sets, etc., better than can 
be done with a hoe. In fact, in farm 
or garden we need the best imple- 
ments to save labor, for the man 





A SUCCESSFUL SOY BEAN HARVESTER 




















saving of time and labor. 





which straddles the row and is drawn by two horses. 

machine moves up the row, four series of rapidly revolving arms 
shatter the seed into a receptacle at the rear. 
vester, the plants should have shed their leaves, and for a more suc- 
cessful operation, the crop should be on a slight ridge elevated not 
less than six to eight inches above the water furrow. Under favor- 
able conditions two men and two horses can harvest an acre of soy 
beans in two hours by this method. There is a slight waste in using 
this machine, but this waste is more than compensated for by the 


T= soy bean harvester here shown is a two-wheeled machine 


As this 


When using this har- 


F. H. JETER. 








plow that holds the plow to its cut 
than a man can do with a walking 
plow? Do you know that a wheat 
drill will put in peas far better and 
make the crop better than sowing 
by hand and harrowing in, leaving 
some deeper than they should be and 
some not covered at all? 

Do you know that a fanning mill 
will prepare your small grain better 
for seed by eliminating the light 
shrivelled grain and giving you the 
best and heaviest seed for the grow- 
ing of the crop? 

Do you know that by flopping a 
sod flat upside down you are making 
a layer of loose vegetation to cut off 
the rise of the soil moisture when 
proper edging up of the furrows 
would prevent this? 

Do you know that a loose, cloddy 
field will not make as good a crop of 
wheat or oats as land that has been 
well prepared some time ahead and 
has been disked and harrowed and 
tramped till the surface is fine and 


well settled? Do you know that 
mule power is cheaper than man 
power, and that one man with -two 


mules and a riding cultivator can do 
better work than two men with plows 
in-a cotton or corn field, and that the 
use of machinery and mule power 
will save labor and increase crops? 
Then knowing all these things, why 
do you limp along in the old way? 
Then in the garden, do you know 
that the old-fashioned hoe is the 
slowest and most costly tool you can 
use? I have a hoe made like a five- 
tooth spring cultivator, and can pull it 


whose farming or gardening saves in 
labor is making a greater margin be- 
tween cost and value of the crop. 

On the farm then we need to use 
our brains and make mule power and 
machinery accomplish more than man 
power, and in the garden we need 
the tools that will make our hand 
power more effective. 





An Asparagus Bed 


sy PUT out an asparagus bed last 

spring in the following manner: 
I dug a hole 4x12 feet and 18 inches 
deep, putting six to eight inches of 
stable manure in the bottom and 
covering with four inches of soil. 
Then placed the roots on the surface 
and covered with four inches of rich 
earth. They made a fine growth the 
past summer, and I kept the weeds 
and grass pulled out. How shall I 
treat the bed now to get the best re- 
sults?” 

You do not say how far apart you 
planted the roots, and from what 
you say about pulling weeds I am of 
the opinion that you have planted 
the bed too thickly. To get the best 
asparagus the roots must have plenty 
of room. I plant in rows four feet 
apart and two feet in the rows. I do 
not set roots, but sow the seed just 
where I want the plants to grow, and 
the undisturbed roots will make cut- 
tings a year sooner than the trans- 
planted ones. I have fully described 
the method heretofore in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, but for the benefit 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


of the new subscribers I will give it 
again. 

Trenches 15 inches deep are made 
4 feet apart. These are filled half 
full. of fine old rotten manure and 
this covered 2 inches with soil. The 
seed are then sowed rather thinly in 
a row, and when they are a few 
inches high are thinned to 2 feet and 
the soil gradually’ worked to them 
till level. During the summer two 
side-dressings of nitrate of soda are 
applied along the sides of the rows, 
and in the late fall the whole bed is 
covered thickly with manure. This 
is dug in in the spring and the culti- 
vation continued and some nitrate of 
soda used again, and the manure 
cover in the fall. Then every year 
after cutting stops in June the plants 
are fertilized and cultivated clean till 
time to apply the manure. The object 
is to get a strong growth of crowns 
for the next spring. Big asparagus 
is the result of heavy and constant 
feeding. 





Ground Sulphate Rock 

S°THERE is a man in my section sell- 

ing ground sulphate rock and re- 
commends it highly for mixing with 
cottonseed meal and, other ammon- 
iates as a substitute for acid phos- 
phate. Please tell me in The Progres- 
sive Farmer what you know about this 
sulphate rock.” 

Any fellow making any such state- 
ments is a good man to avoid. Sul- 
phate of what? You do not say, anda 
sulphate must have some base to be a 
sulphate. If he calls his article merely 
sulphate rock, keep your money in 
your pocket. It is probably ground 
phosphate rock, and that will not well 
take the place of acid phosphate in a 
mixed fertilizer. As I have often said, 
it may be a good thing for a good 
farmer but a poor thing for a poor 
farmer. Better use acid phosphate, 
for his calling his article sulphate rock 
marks the fake. 





Pruning Shrubbery 


6 HEN and how should I prune 

the shrubs that bloom in the 
spring, such as Spireas, Forsythias 
ete?” 

The only time to prune these is 
just after the bloom is over. Pruned 
now, you will cut off the bloom. I 
have plants of the Spirea Van Houtti 
which are a snowy mass in spring. 
As soon as the bloom fades I shear 
the whole plant over, cutting off all 
the shoots that have bloomed. Then 
the bushes made a mass of fresh 
shoots for the next year’s bloom. 
Other spring blooming shrubs are 
treated in the same way. 





The Himalaya Berry 


VERY now and then some one 

writes praising the Himalaya berry, 
a sort of climbing blackberry. This 
was tried here for several years and 
found to be worthless. The New 
York Station at Geneva says that it 
was one of Burbank’s introductions. 
At the Geneva Station the plants 
made a very strong growth, but were 
not hardy. The fruit as produced 
there was absolutely worthless, and 
the same result was found here in 
southeastern Maryland. Like many 
of Burbank’s. things, it may have 
some value in California and the Pa- 
cific coast. 





Currants and Gooseberries 


Le Gera I grow currants and goose- 
berries with success in south- 
eastern North Carolina?” 

You can grow the bushes, but if 
you get much fruit I will be sur- 
prised. The currants may give you 
a little fruit if planted on moist soil, 
but the gooseberries will seldom 
fruit at all. I had a gooseberry bush 
in Raleigh which made a splendid 
growth, and in-six years made one 
gooseberry. I had there moderate 
crops of currants of the Fay variety. 
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HE FARMER WHO buys a 
De Laval this year will get bigger 
and better value for his money 
than ever before. 


Not only will he get a better 
machine, a simpler machine, a ma- 

chine that will skim even closer 
than any previous De Laval, but he will get a 
machine of larger capacity. 


And the price has not been increased one cent. 


Just think what that means to cow owners in the 
face of rising prices on almost everything else the farmer 
has to buy, including other cream separators. 


Only the tremendous volume of De Laval sales makes 
it possible to give the farmer more for his money when 
others are giving less. 


The NEW De Laval is the culmination of nearly forty 
years of experience and development by the largest and 


oldest cream separator concern in the world. 


It rep- 
resents 


The greatest improvement in separator 
construction in the last thirty years 


If. you are trying to get along without a cream separator, or 
with a half-worn-out or unreliable machine, why not get a 
NEW De Laval NOW and stop your cream waste? You don’t 


need to count the cost, because the De Laval will soon pay 
for itself. 


There is a De Lavalagent near you who will be glad to explain 
all the improvements and advantages of the NEW De Laval, 


and who will set and start a machine for you on your farm and 
let you try it for yourself. 


If you haven’t the spare cash right now, that need not stand 
in the way of your having the use of a NEW De Laval the rest 
of the winter. We have an arrangement with De Laval agents 
which makes it possible for any reputable farmer to secure a 
De Laval on the partial payment plan—a small payment at the 
time of purchase and the balance in several installments—so 
that your De Laval will actually pay for itself while you are 
using it and getting the benefit from it. 


Why not see the nearest De Laval agent at once? If you do not 
know him, write to the nearest office for any desired information 





Every NEW DE LAVAL is now 
equipped with a Bell Speed-Indicator 


The ‘“‘Warning Signal’ 
which insures proper speed 
and uniform cream 


Because nine people out of ten 
turn the separator handle too slowly 
and because this always means loss 
of cream and cream of uneven thick- 
ness, every cream separator should 
be equipped with a reliable speed 
indicator, 


Every NEW De Laval is now so 
equipped. The De Laval Bell Speed- 
Indicator is simple. It is accurate. 
It is relfable. There is nothing to 
wear out or get out. of order. No 
matter who runs your De Laval, the 
‘“‘warning signal’ will tell you when 
the speed is not right. You hear it 
and do not need to see it. 












































A Bigger and Better Cream’== 
Separator for the'Same Money” 
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THE NEW SELF-CENTERING DE LAVAL BOWL 
Some of the points of superiority of the 


NEW DE LAVAL 


The NEW De Laval bow! design and 
the new method of delivering the milk 
into the discs give increased capacity 
without increasing the weight or size of 
the bowl or increasing its speed. The 
incoming whole milk is delivered be- 
yond the cream wall, and this, in con- 
junction with the improved design of 
the bowl, makes possible closer skim- 
ming than ever before, especially under 
the more difficult conditions of separa- 
tion, such as skimming a very heavy 
cream or separating milk below usual 
temperature, 


The much lower speed of the De 
Laval than other cream separators (in 
most cases from one-half to one-third 
less) insures minimum wear of gears 
and much longer life of the machine, 


The New De 


Laval concave-bottom, 
self-centering 


bowl is so designed and 
so supported by the detached spindle 
that it will run true and do perfect 
work even after long wear, the great 
importance of which every separator 
user will appreciate, 


There are fewer dics in the New De 


Laval bow], and all dics are unnumber- 
ed and are interchangeable. 


New Catalog will be 


THE DE LAVAL 


165 Broadway, New York 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL 


By reason of its simpler construction 
and the fewer number of dics, the New 
De Laval bowl is more easily washed 
and cleansed. 


All New De Lavals are automatically 
oiled, every moving part of the machine 
being bathed in a constant film of oil. 
There are no oil holes anywhere on the 
machine, and the sight feed oil cup on 
the top of the frame provides for a con- 
stant supply of fresh oil. 


The gears, pinions and other moving 
parts of the De Laval are exceedingly 
simple in arrangement, substantial in 
dimensions and always interchangeable. 


The De Lavai tinware is sturdy and 
heavily tinned, well suited for long and 
hard wear, and easy to clean. 


The low speed of the De Laval bowl, 
in combination with greater capacity 
for a given size and weight of bowl than 
is found in other separators and the au- 
tomatic De Laval oiling system, make 
the De Laval the easiest cream separa- 
tor to turn, 


mailed upon request 


SEPARATOR CO. 


29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 
AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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PLANTERS AND SEEDERS 


Some of the Essential Things About Good Corn and Cotton Planters, 
With Suggestions for Operating Successfully—Fertilizer Attach- 


ments for Planters 


oy &. F. 


GOOD planter or seeder should 
Ae: simple in construction, dura- 
able and serviceable. In addition 
to these qualities, it should be easy to 
operate, capable of easy adjustment, 
‘and do its work accurately. 
Corn Planters 
ORN planters may be divided into 
twoclasses: those madetodrop the 
seed in checks and those to drop the 
seed in drills. In late yegrs the me- 
thod of planting corn in checks is not 
very extensively employed in South- 
ern states, because the land is roll- 
ing and cross cultivation encourages 
washing of the soil, but in those sec- 
tions of the country where cross- 
cultivation is practised, both single 
and double check-row planters (see 
figure 2) are used. 

The dropping mechanism of the 
corn planter consists of a revolving 
disk or plate with a circle of cells 
near (see figure 1) its rim or cut in 
the edge and a brush cut off (see 
figure 3). As the plate passes under 
the seed box, the cell is filled with 
kernels; as it passes out under the 
cut-off brush, all kernels that do not 
fit in the cell are raked off. 

The planter using the edge cell 
plates seems better adapted to un- 
graded corn. Each planter should be 
provided with three sizes of corn 
plates so that the machine may be 
adjusted to plant large or small ker- 
nel varieties. 

The dropping of kernels in check 
hills is done by means of a check 
wire (see figure 2) or by chain and 
sprocket worked by clutches. With 
the use of the wire the plates move 
intermittently producing a shock 
that fills the cells evenly and gives 
a more uniform stand of plants. 

The planting furrow is made with 
a shoe opener (see it in front of wheels 
in figure 2) or disk. The shoe open- 
er is more often used and seems bet- 
ter adapted to general farm condi- 
tions; it penetrates the soil and makes 
it easy to hold the machine in line. 
The opener is.set to give uniform 
depth of seed furrow. 

The seed are covered by means of 
open or solid tire wheels, (see on 
planter in figure 2), blade shares, or 
drags. They cover the seed to the 
same depth, and at the same time 
slightly pack the soil on them to give 
prompt germination. 

The one-row corn drill meets the 
needs of the average farmer in the 
Cotton Belt. It is inexpensive, easy 
to handle, and is drawn by one horse. 
In addition to the regular corn plates, 
the planter should be provided with 
plates for beans, sorghum, peas, ete. 


Cotton Planters 


HERE are numerous forms of 
cotton planters now made. The 

old type that required a bushel or 
more seed to plant an acre is no long- 
er desirable except in rare cases. 
With the high price of seed now 
prevailing and the expense of “chop- 
ing cotton” entailed by thick plant- 
ing, the need of a dropping or a thin 
sowing planter is more keenly felt. 

However, the grower of cotton 
sheuld not lose sight of the import- 
ance of a good stand of plants. Un- 
der weevil conditions, the planting 
must be made early, and to secure a 
stand from an early planting it may 
be necessary to sacrifice a great many 
seed, 

The type that sows seed has a seed 
box mounted on a frame, an opening in 
the bottom through which the seed 
fall and some form of an agitator 
to press the seed out in a constant 
stream. The seed fall in an open fur- 
row made by a drill plow and are cov- 
ered with a board drag. All these 
operations are performed at one trip 
on the row. 

The one-seed planter has a re- 
volving disk in the bottom of the seed 


Cauthen 

box and an agitator to keep the seed 
pressed down on the disk. This type 
of planter has never proved very satis- 
factory, because one seed dropped in 
a hill usually gives a poor stand of 
plants. 

The type of planter shown in figure 
5 has given general satisfaction. It 
is compact and strong and easy to 
operate. 

The seed are dropped by means of 
revolving plates very similar to those 
used in corn planters. It has a feed 
that gives any required quantity of 
seed; the seed are kept in a steady 
stream by an agitator that keeps them 
pressed to the feeder. The drill fur- 
row is made with a V-shaped shoe and 
follows a coulter-like scooter that 
pulls out all trash and holds the ma- 
chine steady on the bed. Short wing- 
like arms project on each side of the 
foot and knock off clods, trash, and 
the top of the bed, leaving it fresh 
and clean. The beam is not fixed but 
works on a hinge to give free motion 
to the machine. The seed are covered 


hili is regulated by the length of the 
fingers. The drill furrow is opened 
with a small scooter plow, or V-shap- 
ed shoe, attached to the frame; the 
seed are covered with a pair of me- 
tal shares (in front of packer wheel, 
see figure 4) or a metal drag. The 
distance between the hills is regulat- 
ed by the number of fingers on the 
disk, and by the use of different sized 
sprocket wheels. 

This machine drops the seed not in 
a wad but slightly scattering them. 
When the plants come they are 
not crowded together and are more 
easily thinned. 

This planter is easily changed to 
one that sows the seed. It is also 
provided with plates for corn, sorg- 
hum, peas, beans, and oats. 


Fertilizer Attachments 


LL the modern makes of seeders 
have fertilizer attachments to go 
with the machine, if the buyer wishes 
them. These are usually placed in 
front of the seed box on the frame, 
and are detachable. 

The fertilizer is sowed in a con- 
stant stream. A rotating disk in the 
bottom of the dropper feeds it out 
into a spout that conducts it to the 
ground. Within the hopper is an 
agitator to keep the flow steady. Most 




















TYPES OF 

Figure 1 is a corn plate showing cells near its rim. 
planter. 
seed dropper or sower. 


fertilizer. 


PLANTERS 


Figure 2 shows a two-row check 


Figure 3 is a seed box showing a plate and cut_off brush. Figure 4 is a cotton 
Figure 5 is another type of a cotton planter. 


The front box is for 





with a drag that 
slightly on them. 

The knocking off of the clods and 
the making of the surface of the bed 
fresh, the drilling, dropping, and cov- 
ering of the seed—are all performed 
at one operation. When the seed are 
plantedata uniform depth and in fresh 
soil, conditions for prompt germina- 
tion are secured. 

Figure 4 shows another type of 
planter that drops in hills or sows 
the seed. The seed box has a nar- 
row perpendicular slot in one side 
and in front of this slot revolves a 
disk that has two, three or four pro- 
jecting fingers. These fingers reach 
through the slot into the seed box 
and pull out the seed for a hill, drop- 
ping them down through a short 
spout into the drill. The seed are fed 
into reach of the fingers by a re- 
volving agitator in the bottom of the 
box. The amount of seed for each 


packs the dirt 


machines have a guage to regulate 
the flow, and the rate of distribution 
per acre is marked on the guage. 
However the rate of sowing depends 
on the kind of fertilizer and the op- 
erator should test his machine if he 
wishes to distribute a given amount 
per acre. 


Care of Seeders 


F  enie:trhmai like any other piece of 

machinery, should receive due 
care. The bearings require oil, the 
nuts must be kept tight, and an occa- 
sional coat of paint will add to the 
length of its life.) When it is not 
in use, keep it in a dry tool room or 


shed and do not leave it in the 
field from one season to anoth- 
er. All the disks or plates af- 


ter they have been used should have 
a thin coat of axle grease rubbed on 
them to prevent a coat of rust from 
forming on the surface. If they are 





I from my house. 
lift from ram to tank is 65 feet. 


it is working night and day. 


his money. 


Littleton, N. C. 





GET A HYDRAULIC RAM 


HAVE recently installed a hydraulic ram below a spring 200 yards 
The flow from this spring is only two gallons per 
minute and my fall is about seven feet from spring to ram. The 
The stream of water to the house is 
very small, but this stream counts like interest on money loaned out— 
I have ample water for kitchen, bath- 
room, and bedrooms, both hot and cold. The tank overflows nearly 
every night, and I run this overflow to trough in lot for stock. My 
only regret is that my supply of water is not greater so I could use a 
larger ram and get ample water for both house and stock. 

My ram and equipment cost me around $100. 
money invested is drawing me at least 25 per cent dividend, and any 
man who lives near flowing water and has $100 in the bank and does 
not install a ram is losing a great opportunity and a big interest on 


I consider that the 


J. P. LEACH. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


allowed to become rusty, this rust 
interferes withgtheir prompt working: 
the next time that they are used. 


THE PEANUT PICKER 


Difficulty in Harvesting, Once a Lime 
iting Factor in Peanut Production, 
Has Been Eliminated by the Suc- 
cessful Peanut Picker 


T THE beginning of the Twen- 

tieth Century, when the growing 

of peanuts commercially in the 
United States began to assume some 
proportions and to attract some at- 
tention in the in- 
dustrial world, it 
was a common 
sight to see doz4 
ens of Negroes 
grouped around a 
fire in. the peanut 
fields picking the 
nuts off of the 
vines. Whole fam- 
ilies, including the 
baby, who was of- 
ten huddled up in a box at one side, 
were present, and while some “pick- 
ed” others “roasted peanuts” in the 
fire-coals and ate. This process be- 
gan as early as the nuts were dry 
enough to take from the vines and of- 
ten continued through the entire win- 
Ler. 

As the acreage devoted to peanut 
growing increased, the many object- 
ions to hand-picking become more ap- 
parent. The delay in getting the crop 
harvested, leaving them in the field, 
exposed to the depredations of birds, 
forced many farmers to build large 
sheds or shelters under which to stow 
the stalks until the hands could pick 
them. The danger from fire was in- 
creased by the natural propensity of 
the Negro to want a fire while picking 
the peas, and often the severity of 
the weather made fire necessary. 
There was an enormous destruction 
by rats when stowed away in these 
sheds. The anxiety and _ tedium 
of having to weigh up these small lots 
at night, and the settlement with the 
large number of hands, were some- 
thing terrific. In addition to all this 
was the ease with which small sacks 
Of peanuts could be taken on home at 
night, and frequently a farmers’ crop 
yielded much less than the growth of 
the vines and nuts would indicate. 

The writer remembers very dis- 
tinctly the efforts of his nearest 
neighbor toward making a machine 
which would pull the nuts off of the 
vines and not crack the hulls. His first 
attempt, as remembered, was made of 
two wooden frames about three feet 
wide and six or eight feet long. These 
frames were each covered with dia- 
mond-shaped mesh wire netting, the 
mieshes about one inch across—the 
narrow way. The vines, after they 
were dry, were placed upon the top 
frames, and as it was moved back and 
forth by han@ upon the lower station- 
ary frame the nuts, which hung 
through were pulled off and dropped 
into a receptacle. He had struck upon 
the right principle, and he has contin- 
ued to develop this same principle 
until he is recognized as the inventor 
cf the most successful peanut picker 
upon the market today—a large well 
constructed machine, operated by 
steam power, which will pick from 400 
to 600 bushels of peanuts per day, re- 
move the stems and pops or unfilled 
hulls as they pass before the fan, and 
leave the vines in excellent condition 
for hay. 











MR. BROWNE 


T. E. BROWNE. 





| Coming Farmers’ Meetings 





Farmers’ Short Course, 
February 1 to 28. 

Farmers’ Short Course, West Raleigh, N., 
C., January 16 to February 14. 

Farmers’ Short Course, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
January 1 to February 10. 


Blacksburg, Va., 





“I tell you,” 
the best, 
prove it.’”’ 

“Flow are you goin’ to prove it?” 

“Where will you find a new fri'nd that has 
shtud by ye as long as the ould ones have?” 
—Last Word. 


said Pat, 
after all and, 


“the ould fri'nd fs 
what's more, I can 
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2 Important Points . 
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“Last fall, I told you not to ‘hog down’ your 
peanut crop but to pick it—sell the nuts to \ 
the oil mills—and save the hay. My advice 
was good. My message today is equally 
valuable.” C. A. SHOOP, Sec’y. 
J yi ‘ ifs , ly yy, @ Z } 
; ; oe L_ i Le, 5 CEN vee oe od i 
Get the Planter! Built for Peanuts : 
“Don’t think that any planter that is good for planting corn the Spanish. It plants them in the shell—the way they | 
or peas will also do for peanuts.” In fully half the cases, the should be planted. I’ve walked behind the planter watching it 
cause of poor stands has been due to improper planting. drop the seed with mathematical accuracy in a way no planter 
I realized two years ago that poor stands meant fewer pea- ever dropped peanuts before. It’s a marvel of simplicity. 
nuts to pick. It would keep many farmers from growing First, the opener presses out a firm furrow. The seed are | 
“goobers”. It hurt the sale of my picker. Soweheldafactory * dropped into it—equally spaced. Then the big roller covers } 
Meeting. We put it squarely up to Mr. Benthall to build a them—packs the soil around the peanuts just like a good 
real planter for peanuts—a planter that would be infallible. gardener stamps the soil around his seed. The planting is 
Mr. Benthall has been tothe peanut business what Neély was done in plain sight. You need not worry about skips and 
to the cotton industry. The result of the work was the Ben- bald spots that make such inroads into your yields. 
thall Peanut Planter. It plants peanuts better than any ma- Many good dealers have the Benthall, or I will supply you for 
chine ever planted them before. It pays for itself in a single $12.50 f.0.b. Suffolk, Va. If the Benthall does not plant pea- 
season over and over again. nuts better than any planter you ever used you can send it 
“It plants either Spanish or Virginia nuts. No need to hull back to me and get your money back. 














Bruised Peal Will lot Eaten 



























My first message was “How to plant.” My second is “What it pay big money picking for others. Many men do 
to plant.” Don’t plant cylinder-picked nuts. Poor stands custom work and make big profits with Benthails. Some 
time after time have been traced back to using seed that earn $1,500 a season. I sell the machine on an iron-clad 
were threshed by cylinder machines. Cylinder-picked nuts may money-back guarantee. It pays for itself on vour farm. Get 
seem to be perfect. But such machines bruise the nuts. The full particulars about my efier and my “Give you the-profit 
skin around the kernels cracks. The seed will not germinate. Proposition on the Jenthall Engine. Fill out the coupon and 
* state wiiether you want the Pianter or the Picker, or both. 
Get Benthall Picked Nuts Get in touch ae me now before the big rush of orders 
“You will have seed that are not bruised or cracked—peanuts begins and insure early delivery.” 


that are literally hand-picked; for the Benthall simply picks 

the nuts off the vines with “mechanical fingers” that are 

more accurate than human hands. And hundreds of times 

more rapid. It does not thresh and crack them. 

This machine pays for itself on every 200 bags picked, so 

thousands of farmers now use them. The big peanut grower 

cannot afford to be without it, for hand-picking is far too 

costly. 

“Tf you are going to grow peanuts, it will pay you to get a 

machine of your own and have clean, sound peani its—better 

than the average hand-picked nut. You will save the valu- 

able vines worth from $15 to $30 per ton, which cylinder 
machines grind to smithereens. 

2S EE a A ee  Beitiall Peanut Picker can be 

MR. C. A. SHOOP. P.F. operated with either hor engine 

Benthall Machine Company, 

Suffolk, Va. 











































































power. Jt is made in different 
sizes. Threshers require from 10 

















’ : 1. 15 > ae snthall nee 25 
Please send me full particulars about h.p. to At Sot 2 I eeds ee 
: : only a 4 ip. to . engiite. Ath 
-The Benthall Peanut Planter. ‘ 
The Benthall Peanut Picker. Earn $1, 500. a Season. 
(Check the machir you are interested in.) 





y “If your acreage is small you can 


pay for your machine and make 
Cc. A. SHOOP, Secretary, 


Benthall Machine Company, 


106 Shoop Street, SUFFOLK, VA. 


expect. tO: plant....5..0.<4% acres of peanuts 
this spring. I ( itt net ) do custom work. 
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. even 


seed bed is 
. breaking long enough before planting 


ABOUT HARROWS---DISK AND DRAG 








THE SECTION AND DISK HAR- 
ROWS 


Two Implements Almost Indispensa- 
ble—Some Ways in Which They 
Can Be Used 


HE section and disk harrows 

are two of the most useful imple- 
ments on any farm. In fact it is next 
to impossible to do good farming 
without them, for a good seed bed 
cannot be made economically with- 
out their use; and the preparation of 
the seed bed plays a very important 
part in the successful production of 
any crop. 

The disk harrow is the only stalk 
cutter I use, but it must not be run 


on top of the row, since so many of 


the stalks will escape on the Balk, 
between the disks. Each row should be 
double cut, for then you not only 
have the stalks well chopped up but 
you have the soil in most excellent 
shape to break. On the hardest pack- 
ed lands the disk harrow will scarify 
the top crust and prevent breaking 
up into large clods, and is a great 


‘saving on draft of the team while 


breaking. It will also cut all trash 


‘and vegetation into the soil, distribu- 


ting it over the whole surface and 
not drag it up in piles and bury it in 
great lumps, as is often the case 
where land is broken without disking. 
These lumps of vegetable matter will 
not decay as readily and will be in 
the way at planting time, and will 
interfere with the cultivation 
sometimes. 

Lands that have been well broken 
in the fall and winter usually need 
little more than thorough /disking 
and section harrowing to prepare a 
good seed bed. In fact the best 
made by thoroughly 


time for the land to become well set- 
tled, and then treating in this way. 

Both the disk and section harrows 
are great labor savers in preparing 
land for planting, since one hand can 
accomplish so much in a day. Justa 
few days’ work with either will save 
enough labor to pay interest on the 
investment and for the depreciation 
in value of the implement, at the same 
time getting the crop in in a way 
that is bound to result in greater 
yields. 

The section harrow, in addition te 


‘being very necessary before the crop 


is planted, is almost indispensable in 
starting off the cultivation of cotton 
and corn. 

The section harrow does a class of 
cultivation for young crops that I 
have never been able to get from any 
other implement; it breaks the crust 
between the plants and thins them 
to some extent. Fully half the hoeing 
can often be saved by two harrow- 
ings. 

As soon as the cotton and corn are 
up to a good stand (and sometimes, 


“in case of packing rains, before) the 


section harrow should be started di- 
agonally across the rows. This should 
be repeated as often as neccessary 
until the plants are large enough to 
use the cultivator. Plenty of seed 
should be planted so there will be 
no danger of destroying the stand. 
The greatest danger is where there 
are a great many stalks and much 
trash on the ground. And as stated 
above, here is another way in which 
we are repaid for disking all of this 
into the soil before breaking, so that 
it is out of the way, and fast be- 
coming humus, the greatest need of 
Southern soils. 
J. W. WILLIS. 





“Yes,” said the cynical old sea captain, 
“when I was shipwrecked in South America, 
I came across a tribe of wild women who 
have no tongues,” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the listener, 
“how could they talk?” 

“They couldn’t,’’ was the reply. 
what made them wild.’’—Awgwan. 


“That was 


A Believer in the Drag Harrow 


HE 60-tooth, two-horse drag har- 

row, has proved to be the most 
efficient and labor-saving tool on my 
farm} When a late summer shower 
comes and I have stubble-land to 
break, I run my harrow over the 
stubble before starting the plows. 
This makes a mulch that holds the 
moisture long enough to enable me 
to plow the whole field, while if I 
do not run the harrow the moisture 
escapes before I can complete the 
breaking. 

In all my breaking I run the har- 
row over the ground each afternoon 
behind the plows. Then during the 
winter, if rains are few, I run the 
harrow after each rain, which not 
only pulverizes the surface soil bet- 
ter, but breaks up capillary attrac- 
tion and prevents the escape of the 
winter rains from the soil, which are 
so essential to profitable crop grow- 
ing in this section. 

I run the harrow before planting 
to destroy any grass or weeds that 











Left, Land Disked after Plowing. 


may have started, and to stir the 
surface of the soil, breaking the 
crusts and permitting the warmth of 
the sun’s rays to penetrate the soil 
more easily. 

I use this implement in cultivating 
my crops especially for the first and 
second cultivations of corn and cot- 
ton. I harrow my oats and wheat, as 
well as sorghum and other hay crops. 
I can cultivate with this tool when I 
can’t use a plow. And then a plow 
does so much better work when it 
follows the harrow. When a sudden 
downpour of rafn comes and the 
ground is packed, I take my harrow 
and run over the fields, covering 
about 25 acres a day. This will put 
a mulch on the soil and hold the 
ground in a good plowing condition 


Right, 


until I can get over it with-my plows, 
whereas should I not use the harrow 
the land would be baked by the sun 
and wind before I could cover the 
whole field with the plows. I find 
that the. harrow often does a much 
‘better job in cultivation than any 
other tool owing to its finely pulver- 
izing the surface. The work done 
with it is rapid, my harrow of sixty 
teeth taking three rows at a time, 
thus enabling me to do the work of 
three ordinary two-horse_ cultiva- 
tors. I consider it the one greatest 
implement on the farm. 
A. M. LATHAM. 
Montague, Texas. 





My Harrow Cultivator 


WANT but a little space in The 

Progressive Farmer in which to 
toot a few bars in praise of my little 
14-tooth harrow cultivator. This is 
a little implement that seems to have 
been cut out and made up especially 
for the small one-horse farmer. The 
bigger farmer, too, has many jobs 


ea ————1} 


USE THE DISK HARROW 





Land Disked Before and after Plowing 


that cannot be done as well with any- 
thing else. 

If I have learned my lesson at all 
well, a dust mulch is the all-impor- 
tant thing for growing crops, es- 
pecially in a dry season. Well, this 
cultivator is the finest dust blanket- 
maker there is. It just can’t be beat. 

With a lever, in one second, it can 
be adjusted in width from 10 to 33 
inches. Sometimes when everything 
gets “balled” up and needs doing at 
once, I spread it out wide and can 
get over seven to ten acres of corn a 
day. 

It does not ridge up rows like the 
double-shovel or four-footed cultiva- 
tor. It does not go deep enough to 
tear up roots of crops and cause them 
to turn yellow. It does catch weeds 





2. It is better to plow when 


ture for the coming crop. 


root room. 


and well packed underneath. 
crop. 
constant temperature. 
row. 
deep dead-furrows. 


surface and gives better drainage 
Eyck. 





TEN RULES FOR PLOWING 


OW, if possible, when the soil will drop from the moldboard in 
a mellow, friable condition. 


don’t delay the work too near seeding time. 
3. Plow as long before planting as possible, so the soil will have 
ample time to settle into good seed-bed condition and store up mois- 


4. Deep: plowing enlarges the moisture reservoir and gives more 


5. Late fall and winter plowing destroys weeds and many insects. 

6. When a green crop or heavy coat of manure is to be turned 
under, plow early so the organic matter will have time to decay and 
the soil to become settled before seeding. 

7. Have the seed bed loose and well pulverized on top, but firm 


8. Good plowing breaks up and mellows the soil. 
soil will grow larger crops thana lumpy one containing the same pro- 
portion of plant food, for the reason that it holds more moisture—4 
and it is the moisture which carries the plant food to the growing 
It gives the plant roots a larger feeding area and has a more 


9. In finishing a land, unless the purpose is to leave a deep dead- 
furrow for drainage, turn a shallow furrow back into the dead-fur- 
The bare subsoil will produce little or no crop. 

10. Poorly drained fields, or those in regions of great rainfall, 
may be plowed in narrow lands, making high back-furrow ridges and 
If necessary, such lands may be plowed this way 
two or three years in succession. This elevates a large portion of the 


too dry than when too wet, and 


Well pulverized 


over the whole area.—A. M. Ten- 








and grass alive and leaves them dead, 
and with it I can get closer to small 


plants than with any other kind of 


cultivator. Without it my garden 
would be a hay patch. With it, I 
save an immense amount of elbow 
grease. 

All my neighbors and I use it to 
cover crimson clover seed in corn 
middles and have found that my little 
14-tooth harrow cultivator fills the 
bill as nothing else will. 

ek. LYOUNT, 
Granite Falls, N. C. 


Another Disk Harrow Enthusiast 


F ALL the improved machinery, I 

have found the disk harrow to be 
of more value in the hill section of 
the South. 

I use the disk first as a stalk cut- 
ter and mulch-producer, by setting it 
at a good cutting: angle and strad- 
dling each corn or cotton row. By 
having the disks sharp and well an- 
gled I tear the ridge down flat and 
cut nearly all the stalks in short 
pieces and pulverize the ground so 
that when followed with the plow i 
get all the litter well under and have 
the lower part of my seed bed well 
pulverized. 

In the fall, in case I want to sow 
oats or any other fall crop, instead 
of plowing after I disk the ‘rows 
down I turn and double disk it cross- 
wise. This thoroughly cuts the stalks 
and makes a more packed seed bed 
than plowing. 

The cut stalks make a cover, so 
if the season is dry it helps hold the 
moisture to sprout the seed, and if 
it rains before the seed gets a growth 
they prevent washing. 

I like this for cotton and especially 
sweet potatoes. As a well-prepared 
seed bed is about one-half the culti- 
vation of a crop, give me a good 
10-16 disk and three or four good 
mules. 





D. H. WINTERROWD. 
Bovina, Miss. 





A Boost for the Cutaway Harrow 


F ALL farm implements and ma- 

chinery I have used, the cutaway 
harrow has proved most helpful. I 
have cleared a number of acres of 
Savannah land by running the har- 
row over the land both ways as deep 
as two horses could pull it. Then 
plowing shallow with a turning plow, 
just turning the turf over, seldom 
using a grubbing hoe except around 
stumps where the harrow could not be 
used. After using the turning plow 
I run the cutaway again, both ways. 
The land is then ready to apply lime 
to. The lime, of course, acts'on the 
grass roots; then some time before 
spring I run the harrow again. The 
land is then in nice condition for 
plowing up in rows. 

I usually do my cutaway work in 
fall and winter when my teams are 
not otherwise busy. The team, too, 
can stand the work better in cool 
weather. 

On cleared land I use the cutaway 
for cutting the grass, pea vines and 
rye in the land, causing this matter 
to decay quicker, thus being of great- 
er value to the next crop. Then, too, 
I do not find any implement equal to 
the cutaway for preparing lands 
where oats have been grown, cutting 
the stubble fine, insuring a crop of 
whatever is planted. 


C.-G. TUNSTALL. 
Edward, N. C, 





CANIBALISTIC 


“I ate a worm,” said the little tot in the 
kindergarten. 

The teacher thinking that perhaps the 
child had really done such a thing, protested 
warmly over the undesirability of the pro- 
ceeding ‘“‘Why, just think,’’ she said as a final 
argument, “how badly the mamma worm 
felt to have her little baby eaten up.” 

“IT ate she’s mamma, too,"’ was the trium- 
phant rejoinder that proved too much for the 
teacher. 
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You can safely plant fewer seed by using the Cole. The 
seed are dropped one by one. in a straight line at the, : 
bottom of a — furrow. Young plants grow y 


Qn 
stout and stocky because they are not over- a 


This machine distributes guano and throws a good 


* listupon it. It puts the guano right where the net ‘S 5 
SEE ROOTS ™ 
FEELING ON GUAN? 
MIXED WITH SC/L 







work of roots need. it. Distributes your 
guano and does good plowing at 
one trip. 


LMM 


crowded& They stand unchopped longer with- 
out injury because the 
plants stand apart in § 
a straight line, andthe & 


UUM 








unchopped plants are SLED a 

not injured when : LDOEL EE: S 
N thinning. RA pnd PS 
NS ) if St N wT ie rt N 
SN < cereacan Ae 2X VIANNEEA 24 CKED SO BRINGS IX : aN 
\N Vg AS aly — ‘ 
\ 4eCOLEPlanterN°7 Ze COLE disecec N° 
SS : ISTTIDutor Lt. 
\N "THE seed fall in plain sight. None are wasted at the HE Cole Distributors are made in many styles. We 
SY end of the rows. ‘The wind can’t blow them away. show here the double foot, which is used by man 
SN 7 ; y “oo y y 
N Let the COLE pay for itself with seed that your old farmers who prefer a distributor with covering plowtoone 
N planter would waste. with an opening plow. It hasa large reliable force feed 
SS The steel coulter breaks the crust—throws the which can be regulated to sow from 100 to 1500 Ibs. to the 
\N lt : 2 
N trash and dry top soil into the middles. A fine smooth acre. It has a very large hopper. The double foot sows 
N seed bed is left. Then the long sword, back of the coul- the guano in a broad stream—throwing two good fur- k 
WN ster, presses out a firm V-shaped furrow. At the bottom rows upon it that protect the guano and save encugh ! 
\ of the V the seed lie in a straight line—all covered the plowing to pay for the machine in 2 few days. It is noise- N 
N same depth. The pressure of the sword in making the Jess—-never failing. A machine that you can work day 
SQ _sV-shaped furrow packs the soil be- in and day out without trou- & 
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neath the seed. This creates capillar N Bli d Pl > es Tae : 
attraction that brings ans pee O More in anting! ec a eae a te _s eee 
food to nourish the growing plants. No Brush——No Cut-off joi Can't Injure the Seed fe i tf 1 noc a 
The earth thrown on top is loose. . Z, HH instea of force feed, if de- 
It makes a perfect mulch that keeps V4, sired. 


the moisture from evaporating and : y BSS Thousands of these double foot dis- 
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tachment. 


Get More Good 


From Guano 


Guano is scarce and high priced. 
Make it count. Use the Cole Planter 
No. 7 with fertilizer attachment, and 
mix a little guano directly under the 
seed. In this way the young cotton is 
fed as soon as it sprouts. It grows off quick 
and strong. It is cheaper to chop and cheap- 
er to cultivate than puny slow-growing 
stuff. You save labor by applying guano 
and planting at one trip. The Cole gives 
you a quick even stand with as few seed as 
it is safe to plant—saving seed and labor. 
It pays for its cost in a week. ‘Thousands 


out it—why you were ever content 
to put up with faulty out-of-date 
machines when you could own a dis- 
tributor like this. 


GUARANTEED 
By Merchants 
and By Us 


You take no risk in buying a Cole. 
It must prove satisfactory or your 
money refunded. Only one selected 
dealer in a town can seli Cole Plant- 
ers and Distributors. He is usually 
the best dealer in that town. He 


As the Planter 
Looks to Man 


Each seed 
passes up in 





retains it around the seed. / NY tributors are being used with great 
N __ The Cole Planter can be had ml eH NV satisfaction. This machine will prove Q 
N with either roller or drag for cover- Se N so down right useful that you will 
NY ing — with or without fertilizer at- fi \ | aS wonder how you ever got along with- 
+ 


i_xa 
4 

in y 

OS) : Operating it. Note 
| 


plain sight and ©) 
i 4 Seed Being Dropped. 


@ drops into the 
im spout at the top of 
plate—not bruised gm 
and forced out at 
bottom under a mass of 
seed. Plants corn, peas, 
beans, velvet beans and peanuts 
in plain sight. Drops Spanish pea- 
nuts inthe bull. No blind planting 
—no more skips—no uncertainties. 
The seed plate does not lie flatas in 
all other planters, but runs at an 
angle of 45 degrees. On the edge of the plate are 
carefully shaped cups. These cups pick up the seed 
—drop them one by one into the spout at the top of the 
plate before your very eyes. Also made with Double - 

Hopper to plant two crops at one time in the same row. Farmers 
are delighted with it. Thousands sold already. Place your order 


early. 
guarantees them. If you don’t know 


NS : 
A Ou for his name. 3 \ 
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of Cole Planters are in use. More are sold 
than any other Planter. Considering the 
variety and quality of work it does, the 
Cole Planter No. 7 is the most useful and 


\ the cheapest planter in the world. 
‘ Write TODAY for Get a copy of our catalog telling about 16 styles of Cole Planters, 8 styles of Distributors and 5 styles of 
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Grain Drills. Get the name of a local dealer who can supply you satisfactorily. Learn about the Cole 


\ New 1917 Catalog Implements especially built for Southern conditions. Remember that we guarantee that the Cole will 


N prove a daily working success in your field, regardless of soil conditions. Send for that catalog now. 
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Bigger Crops 
& 


(10) 


All easily possible with 
the right tool. Bigger 
crops always follow bet- 
ter disking; and thorough 
cultivation with one trip 
over, instead of two, is a 
f worth-while saving in 
— cost, Are you using the 
’ > e machine for better disk- 
Bette: Disking ing—that isthe CUTAWAY 
wv . (CLARK) Double Action 
Disk Harrow—the original double action 
harrow ? It’s the farmer’s greatest time 
and labor-saver in his most important work. 


Disk Before Plowing 


~ as well as after,with a CUTAWAY (CLARK) Double 
Action Disk Harrow; makes plowing easier, gives 
better results. Every particle of soil is thoroughly stirred 
Lecause the rigid frame—a patented feature—forces the 
rear disks to cut just between the furrows of the fore disks. 


Cruz LAWA Double Action z 


Disk Harrows 


penetrate deep because of the cutlery steel disks forged sharp. Ka 
The dust-proof, oil-soaked, hardwood bearings and perfect 
balance make it noted as a light draft implement. If your 
dealer hasn’t the genuine CUTAWAY, write us direct. Send 
today for copy of new free book, “The Soil and Its Tillage.” 


Less Cost 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 
9715 Main Street 


Maker of the original Clark 
Disk Harrows and Plows 






Higganum Conn. 
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Complete line of Gates for every purpose and 
Self-Raising Gates too. 
Za 
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I want to send you a copy of my fine new fence book free. 
Let me quote you my rock bottom wholesale prices, direct- 
from-factory-to you, all freight prepaid wherever you live. 
Let me show you why a half million other progressive 
farmers have bought over 125 million rods of Brown Fence. { on 

be Catalog shows many styles of Lawn Fence at 


s 
Freight rices that save you big money. 


3) My prices this year begin at 13c per rod, freight prepaid. Let me tell you 
how Brown Fence is made—of Basic Open Hearth Wire—and how it is 
heavily DOUBLE GALVANIZED so it last two to five times longer tha 
others. I’ll prove it by hundreds of letters from users of Brown Fence. 
Get the facts. Get posted on real fence value this year. 

P More styles of fence for every 
150 Styles Fence.Gates.Posts juiresvitas yoitcoudd 
fence, Horse fence, Cattlefence, Poultry fence, Rabbit fence, Lawn fence, Farm gates, Self- 


coeine gates, Lawn gates, Barb wire and Steel Posts. Allillustrated and described in Free 
k. 






































Just send postal. With the book I will send you free sample 
of Brown Fence Wire and copy of Standard Galvanizing test 







so you can compare rust resisting qualities of ALL fences 
STEEL before ycu buy, Send mea postal NOW. Address Jim Brown, President. 
Brown now offers a THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Fcc Fence wl be | Dept. 587 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
amazed at{ 





















When writing to advertisers say: ‘I am writing you as an advertiser 
in The-Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 
vertising it carries.’’ 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


MACHINERY FOR THE LARGE FARM 


“Will It Decrease Cost of Production and Increase Profits?” Is the 
Test in Buying a Machine or implement—Some That Will Pay the 


Large Farmer 


By G. 


HE United States Department 
of Agriculture and numerous 


agricultural colleges have com- 
piled much valuable data from rep- 
resentative farmers relative to the 
cost of crop production, so that every 
farmer may now know the approxi- 


| mate cost of producing almost any 


| crop he grows. 


| duction to 


The next logical step 
will be to analyze this cost of pro- 
find out whether or not 
some of the cost items may not be 
sufficiently reduced to considerably 
affect the whole cost.of crop pro- 
duction. 

Probably the first place for initial 
investigation lies in the labor items 
of cost. This of course would in- 
volve the question of the use of larg- 
er and more efficient farm implements 
and machinery. 

Intensive Effort on an Extensive Scale 
ROF. Warren, of Cornell, an au- 
thority on farm management, has 

shown that the average farmer 

operating less than 150 acres is not 
making fair wages. On the other 
hand, farmers operating 200 acres and 


| over are making much larger wages. 


It is necessary to practice intensive 
farming, but it is also necessary to 
farm on an extensive scale in order 
to secure the most profit. 

Farmers are rapidly beginning to 
realize the absolute necessity for 


| overcoming one of the greatest ob- 


| for 


stacles to the 


farming and are 
farm implements 
as sulky plows, riding culti- 
vators, hay presses, tractors, etc., 
use on farms of sufficient 


most successful 
purchasing such 
and machinery 


| size to make the use of such imple- 


} ments and machinery profitable. 





the 
prosperity of any farmer is largely 
determined by the kind and value of 
the improved farm machinery intelli- 
gently used on his farm. If the farm 
is large enough to make the use of 
such implements as the _ tractor, 
thresher, auto wagon, etc., profitable, 
it will usually pay to borrow money 
to buy such implements and machin- 


| ery. 


Of course farm machinery is more 
or less expensive to purchase. It 
costs something to keep machines in 
repair, and the capital invested is 
withdrawn from other uses. For these 
reasons the purchase of machines 


_that are not needed for a sufficient 
' number of days during the year is an 


injudicious investment of money. 
But on the other hand, if the ma- 
chines are needed in order to enable 
the farmer to do efficient and econ- 
omical work, the money paid for 
them is far better invested than it 


| would be in a bank. 





}a farm work shop pay. 
farmer, by a 


No large farmer can afford to farm 
without at least large plows, disk 
harrows, two sections of a drag har- 


row, a good combination planter, 
grain drill, binder, mower, one or 
two-row planter, manure spreader, 


thresher, gasoline engine, feed grind- 
er, feed cutter, hay press, stalk cut- 
ter, corn harvester, a good-sized rake, 
corn sheller, labor-saving hay-load- 
ing and unloading tools, and numer- 
ous other implements. 

It does not take a mechanic to make 
Almost any 
little application, can 
learn enough to make it very valua- 
ble. A forge, hammers, tongs, pin- 
chers, chisels, anvil, vise, dies for 
cutting threads, drills for boring 
holes, and numerous other’ tools 


_should make up the equipment. 





Place of the Tractor 

HE tthresher has displaced the 
flail; the binder has displaced the 
sickle and cradle; and the traction 
engine should displace a number of 
craft horses and mules on many of the 
large farms in the South, Many 
farmers now consider the tractor the 
best draft horse. The average one- 


H. Afford 


horse farmer walks fifteen miles in 
breaking one acre of ground. It is 
not uncommon for two men with a 
25-horsepower tractor to plow, disk 
and harrow from twelve to fifteen 
acres in one day. 

On many of tlie large farms of the 
West it is now common for a fifty 
horsepower tractor to pull sixteen 
ten-inch plows, four six-foot har- 
rows, and a drill for planting the 
seed, all at the same time. This ma- 
chine does the work of many horses 
and men more efficiently than could 
be accomplished in any other man- 
ner. Small broken-up fields, even on 
large farms, prevent the use of such 
machinery, but there are thousands 


of farms in the Cotton Belt where 
traction engines, gang plows, large 


binders, cultivators etc., should take 
the place of, or supplement the use 
of, other implements and machin- 
ery. 

The auto fits into the farm work 
as if made for it. It does not replace 
the horse. The horse goes into the 
field in the morning and the auto 
carries che milk, vegetables, etc., to 
town, goes to the grocery for groc- 
eries in a hurry, or makes a quick 
dash to the machine shop for a part 
to repair the binder, threshing ma- 
chine, or other machinery. 

The large farmer should of course 
have a good orchard and give it at- 


tention in the way of spraying. The 
advantages of power spraying are 
many. With a power outfit, the 


steady high pressure that is so neces- 
sary to obtain the best results can be 
maintained at all times, and the in- 
sredients of the spray tank can al- 
ways be kept thoroughly mixed with 
the agitator. 

Almost every day platform wagon 
scales on the large farm would save 
the owner dollars in cattle, hogs, hay; 
and other farm products should al- 
ways be weighed before selling. It is 
an easy matter to know the yields of 
different crops by the use of the plat- 
form wagon scales. 


Use the Typewriter 


RACTICALLY all business men 

and quite a few farmers use type- 
writers now. Every neat, typewrit- 
ten letter sent out by the farmer rais- 
es him in the estimation of the man 
receiving it. Thousands of farmers 
can get good returns from purthasing 
a moderate-priced typewriter and 
learning to use it during the long 
winter evenings. 

With the modern manure spreader 
one man now does the work of two 
men with much greater ease than 
formerly. More ground can now be 
uniformly coated with manure in one 
day by one man than was formerly 
done by two or even three laborers, 
and without increasing the strain on 
the horses. 


There is no machine that is used 
on the farm that will do more to- 
wards helping the farmer’s already 
over-worked wife in her duties than 
a cream separator, and at the same 
time, make and save more money for 
the farmer than any other imple- 
ment he can buy or use on the farm. 

Every year the farm implements 
and machinery of the South deter- 
iorate unnecessarily thousands of 
dollars in value because they are left 
exposed to the weather. Today in 
fence corners and in other out-of-the- 
way places are many costly pieces of 
farm machinery without cover or 
shelter, taking the rain and sun as 
they come. The paint is cracking 
and falling off, and rust and decay are 
attacking the exposed iron and wood. 

It would be safe to say that one- 
half of all repair work on the farm 
is caused by lack of oil. A very suc- 
cessful manufacturer says, “First we 
lay out an oiling system and then we 
build the rest of the machine around 
at.” 
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My K Hand Stump Puller 
Gives Your Hand 96.00 








of Power 


— 














Big stumps! stumps and trees with deep 
tap roots! any stump that can be pulled with Qa 
— =~ best inch steel cable!—you alone can pull with my 
“K” Hand Power Stump Puller—without digging and 
without the expense of teams and powder. 1 guar- 
antee it. I refer you to U. S. Gov. officials. I give 
highest banking references: If you have stump land, 
the cheapest way of clearing it is with the 


Hand Power 


Stump Puller 


How the “K” Pulls Biggest Stumps ~ A Mechanical Wonder 




































Frank Hance, a 
one-armed farmer 
of Bowie, Md., pulls 
ing a double silver 
maple 3 ft. 8 in. in 
diameter at the 
ground, with deep 
tap roots. This is 
an easy pull for the 





“K,” as the cable The “K” works on the leverage principle Made of Krupp steel— guaranteed 
can be hitched high of the ordinary lifting jack, except that against breakage. Weighs only 171 lbs.— 
and the leverage is the power is applied on a cog-wheel in- easily carried or hauled about on its own 
consequently stead of a standard. 100 lbs. push on the truck wheels. Has two speeds—60 feet 
greater. lever develops a 48-ton pull on the stump— per minute for hauling in cable or for 

«sma, all an inch steel cable will hold. One small stumps—slow speed for heavy pulls. 


man operates it alone—no teams Works equally well on hillsides and 
to pay for—no walking. marshes where horses can not go. 





Owners Praise It 
H. Sinclair of the Dept. of the Interior, a U. S. Gov. official, writes: ‘‘ The 
stump puller is a wonder.” 
Ernest Thompson Seton, author and naturalist, declares the ““K”’ “‘a great 
success.” 
Hundreds of owners write in, telling of pulling six- and seven-foot 
stumps, of pulling faster and pulling bigger stumps than by any 
other machine. 


Special Offer I am making a special offer to get a “K"’ Stump 


Puller introduced in every neighborhood. Write 
me today for full information and for free book on Land Clearing. 


Walter J. Fitzpatrick 


Box 19 182 Fifth St. San Francisco, Cal. 





























H.G.Hunzicker 
of Foster,Wash., 
pulling a 24-inch 
fir stump with 
deep tap roots out 
of hard ground, 
without using 
powder or cutting 
any roots, 
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A Bee-Line 


Straight as the bee flies and 
quick as though caught by 
lightning the voice in the tele- 
phone carries near and far 
over this Nation. 


This marvelous instrument 
is the pre-eminent vehicle of 
speed and speech. Railroads 
cover the country, but your 
traveler often must alight with 
bag and baggage and change 
trains to get to a given point. 
Railroads reach cities, towns 
and villages. The telephone 
reaches the individual. 


The telephone offers con- 
tinuous passage for the voice 
and unbroken connections to 
the uttermost places because 
it is a united System co-ordi- 
nated to the single idea of 





One Policy 


One System 





to Everyone 


serving the entire people of 
this country. 


It has been a powerful factor, 
along with the transportation 
systems, in the magnificent 
achievements of the United 
States—helping to prepare the 
way where latent possibilities 
of mines, forests and farms 
were to be developed. 


The continued growth of 
our national prosperity de- 
pends in a great measure 
upon the maintenance and 
continued growth of the 
utilities which furnish the 
means of intercourse and in- 
terchange. They are the in- 
dispensable servants of the 
individual, the community and 
the’entire nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE_AND TELEGRAPH~COM PANY 
AND. ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





es ait 8 hp RI) ott at 
Get the Planet Jr. for 


| bidder corn=“cotton crops 





This No. 8 Planet Jr Horse Hoe and Cultivator enables 





and better made. 

injury to roots. 

to different widths. 
it steady running. 


4 
y 


f Fully guaranteed. 
tors—various prices. 


72-page Catalog, free! 
| Ilustrates tools doing actual farm and garden work and describes 


over 70 different Planet Jrs including Seeders, Wheel Hoes, 
Horse-Hoes, Harrows, Orchard, Beet and Pivot-Wheel 


Riding Cultivators. Write for it today? 
SL ALLEN & COG 
Box 1107B Pw ad 
Philadelphie Ca 
A 


=A 





you to get bigger and better crops because it does the work 
more thoroughly than any other cultivator. 





It is also stronger 


It works close to plants without danger of 
It is adjustable for deep or shallow cultivation, and 

Its depth regulator and extra-long frame make 
It is capable of a greater variety of work than any, 


Planet Jr 


Planet Jr implements are the product of over 45 years of i 
actual farming and manufacturing experience. 
the greatest labor-savers for field and garden ever known, 
15 other styles of one-horse cultiva- 


other cultivator. 










They are 
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Highest quality Galvanized Sheets manufactured. 


Apollo-Keystone 


ULVER TS 


xy, of every type—as well as Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Sid- 
sry? ing and all forms of exposed sheet metal work, give 
euissinee Sreatest service and resistance to rust, if made from 


COPPER STEEL 
GALVANIZED 


Actual time and weather tests have proved that these 


sheets last longest in actual service. Demand APOLLO-KEYSTONE in your Culverts, and accept no substitute. 
Look for the Keystone added below the Apollo trade-mark—it insures durability and lasting satisfaction. 


Sold by leading dealers, Every farmer and owner of buildings should have a copy of our booklet ‘*Better 
containing full information on formed metal Roofing Products, methods of application, etc, 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh,Pa. 


Buildings,’ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











| 1V.—The Lessons Learned From the Three Preceding Articles of This 


Series 


By Tait Butler 


| HOWTO GET RICH LANDS | 
rET RI | 














HE great problem of the South 
| and of America generally is a 
richer or more productive soil. 
| That a richer soil is the most impor- 
tant aim of our agriculture is the 
| first lesson we. would teach in these 
articles. 

We have learned that soils are 
made up of broken, decayed, ground- 
up rocks and the bodies of plants 
and animals. The phosphorus, pot- 
assium, lime and other mineral plant 
foods which soils contain come from 
the rocks out of which the particu- 
lar soil is formed. But the nitrogen 
in soils comes almost entirely from 
the decaying organic matter it con- 
tains. 

Basic Principles the Same Every- 

where 


OILS are formed in similar ways, 

the world over, and plants grow 
the same; that is, they use the same 
materials in about the same way in 
all sections. There may be differen- 
ces in climate and soils, but the basic 
principles of agricultural science and 
practice are the same everywhere. 

There is a large variety of soils 





in the South. The soils of even a 
small area may vary greatly. This 
is due to the lower levels of the 


| country being towards the South and 
the longer distances the materials of 
which our soils are made were trans- 
ported by water, this resulting in 
more mixing of materials and greater 
yariations. The large area of sandy 
soils, which are always deficient in 
plant foods, as compared with loam 
and clay soils, reduces the average 
fertility of our lands. 

There are not only large areas of 
sandy soils, but also comparatively 
large areas of river bottom, or Delta 
lands, as they are sometimes called. 
The sandy soils, the Delta and black 
prairie lime soils, the large number of 
types of sandy loam and clay loam 
| soils, each possesses its own peculiar 
‘characteristics and special variations 
and deficiencies in plant foods. 

Perhaps the most important lesson 
|in the three preceding articles, es- 
pecially as regards its relation to the 
making of rich land, is the climatic 
influence in soil depletion and soil 
building. 





Influence of Climate 


T HAS been observed for long years 
that in practice, soils rapidly lose 
the marked effects resulting from a 
crop of green manure or other or- 
ganic matter turned under. That our 
virgin upland soils are not rich and 
that available nitrogen and organic 
matter are especially deficient in our 
soils, are also well known facts. 
These facts are so generally true that 
the amount of humus and available 
nitrogen in a Southern soil is a pretty 
accurate index of its fertility. 

Many Southern soils are deficient 
in phosphorus and potassium and 
lime, because of their formation or 
the composition of the rocks from 
which they were formed. But with 
the large growth of vegetation in the 





greatly this leaching. In other words, 
while the large growth of plants sup- 
plies large quantities of organic mat- 
ter, our warm, moist weather causes 
it to decay rapidly and our heavy 
rainfall, open winters and bare soils 
cause the nitrogen to be leached away 
in the drainage water. 


Losses from Washing 


GAIN, the formation of our soils, 

the rolling nature of much of the 
loam and clay lands and the scarcity 
of organic matter make all exposed or 
rolling cultivated soils suffer greatly 
from erosion or washing because of 
the same heavy rainfall which causes 
excessive leaching away of the nitro- 
gen. 

We must appreciate these facts 
more fully before we will be willing to 
take those steps necessary to prevent 
these effects and replace the rapidly 
disappearing organic matter in suffi- 
ciently large quantities. To these les- 
sons the most important must yet be 
added. The one hopeful fact which 
begets confidence and optimism is 
that our long growing seasons and 
abundant rainfall permit us to grow 
two or more crops a year, or to keep 
the land growing a crop all the time, 
which will at once prevent leaching 
and washing and furnish the abund- 
ance of organic matter or humus- 
forming and nitrogen-supplying mate- 
rials needed to make our soils rich. 
We can take a money crop off the 
land each year and still grow another 
crop each year to build up and make 
the land rich. With this climatic con- 
dition and our abundant and cheap 
supplies of phosphorus and lime, right 
here in the South, soil building is easy 
without interfering with the usual 
yeart¥ growth of money or feed crops, 
as in other sections. This is our great 
agricultural asset and far outweighs 
all depleting effects of our climatic 
conditions on our soils. 

We have thus learned how soils are 
made, what they contain, how our soil 
fertility is chiefly lost and what are 
our special and abundant facilities for 
making our lands rich. 

There are other influences and con- 
ditions affecting the loss, the saving 
and the building of soil fertility. The 
next four articles will deal with water 
and its relation to crop yields, and 
with drainage, washing or erosion and 
terracing and their relations to main- 
taining and increasing soil fertility. 





Before starting the youngsters 
to school give them a piping 
hot cup of 


Instant Postum 


| School teachers, doctors and 

'food experts agree on two 

| points—that the child needs 

|a hot drink, and that the drink 
shouldn’t be coffee. 


| South, due to the warm, moist weath- | 
er which is favorable to plant growth, | 


be 
matter— 


one would expect our soils to 
| rich in decaying organic 
humus—and available nitrogen. 
is not the case, however, except in 
certain small areas on which large 
quantities are received from other 
areas, or where the water-saturated 
condition has largely prevented its 
decay. 

; The reason for the scarcity of 
| organic matter and nitrogen in our 
soils is plainly due to the rapid de- 


of heat and moisture and to the leach- 


in this decay of the organic matter. 
Our unusually heavy rainfall and the 
large areas of sandy favors 


ee 


soils 


This | 


cay resulting from our long periods 


Postum fills the need admir- 
ably and its very extensive use 
among thoughtful parents, 
coupled with the child’s fond- 
ness for this flavory, nourish- 
ing food drink, show how 
completely it meets the re- 
quirement. 


“There’s.a Reason” 


ing out of the nitrogen made soluble | 


| No change in price, quality 
| or size of package. 
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THE TYPEWRITER AS A MON- 
EY-MAKING PIECE OF 
FARM MACHINERY 


These Days the Farmer Must Be a 
Business Man, and Typewritten 
Letters Are Far More Effective 
From a Business Standpoint Than 





Those Written With Pen or Pencil | 


pecially letters that go from sell- 
er to prospective buyer, should 
not be written with pen or pencil. 


B recat letters these days, es- 


And, if the farmer looks upon his | 


farming opera- 
tions as a_ busie 
ness, a typewriter 
is an_ essential 
piece of machin- 
ery for him. 

Not long ago an 
acquaintance came 





to me with two 
letters regarding 
some _ pure-bred 
MR. CARPENTER Jersey cattle he 


had become interested in through ad- 
vertisements in a farm paper. One of 
the letters was written with a pen, 


and after some thirty or forty min- | 





utes given to an attempt to decipher | 


it we were compelled to give it up as 
a failure. The other letter was writ- 
ten with a typewriter, clearly stdted 
and easily read. It did not take long 
for the acquaintance to decide to 
write an answer to the one written on 
a typewriter, and while I was with 
him he threw the one written with a 
pen into my waste basket. He did not 
have the time or the patience to give 
to a letter that was not readable. 

One of.the results of the labor that 
the farmer does is to “make thumbs 
of his fingers” and to make 
it dificult for him to write a 
legible hand. At the same time, the 
first qualification of a business letter 
is that it be easily read and easily un- 
derstood. This is especially true of 
letters from seller to prospective cus- 
tomer. The typewritten letter re- 
quires no extra effort on the part of 
tHe reader to find out what is written, 
provided a machine in good repair is 
used. 

The ability to make exact copies of 
all correspondence through the use of 
carbon paper makes the typewriter of 
further value. Copies of all business 
correspondence should be kept for 
reference. 

When one gets used to the type- 
writer, and one must get to under- 
Stand it as any other piece of machin- 
ery, it will prove a labor-saving and 
time-saving machine, not only to the 
person who is to read the letters that 
the farmer sends out, but to the 
writer as well. The use of pen or pen- 
cil soon becomes _ proportionately 
slow and as tiresome to the person 
who writes on a typewriter as the use 
of the old “foot and hand” corn drop- 
per would be to the person who now 
uses a two-row corn planter. 

Like any other machine, the type- 
writer must be in good repair and 
have proper care if it is to give the 
best results. The type should be kept 
in perfect alignment; that is, so that 
the letters of the words are written 














evenly, and dust should be kept from ! 
accumulating in the machine. A com- | 


mon fault observed in letters written 
on the typewriter by those not exper- 
ienced in their use is the failure to 
keep the type clean. This not only 


makes the letter unattractive but also, | 


at times, makes it difficult for the re- 
ceiver to read it. 

No busy person likes to read long 
Ictters or letters that are difficult to 
understand. Most of us do the things 
that are most pleasing, and when cor- 
respondence comes to the average 
man, that which gets the first and 
ost attention is that which interests 
him first through attractiveness and 
an understanding of the subject mat- 
ter. If you desire to have your letters 
regarding your farming business have 
the attention that you believe they 
deserve, write them so that they will 
be quickly and easily read. 

C. O. CARPENTER, 
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many of them. 
ments. Worth 
Plows for Tractors; 
Cultivators; Spring 
pike Tooth 


Harrows; 


Tools; 


156 page Wagons; 
reference Inside Cup and Portable Grain 
) book—tells all about a com- 
plete line of farm implements Loaders; 
and how to adjust and use Mowers and Side 
A practical Rakes; 
encyclopedia of farm imple- Headers; Grain Drills; Seed- 
ollars. 

Describes and illustrates 


and Riding Plows; Disc Plows; 
Tooth and 
Harrows; Disc 
Alfalfa and Beet - 
Farm and Mountain JOHN DEERE, MOLIWE, ILL 
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Manure Spreaders; 


Elevators; Corn Sheilers; Hay 
Stackers; Rakes; 
i Delivery 
ay Presses; Kaffir 
ers; Grain and Corn Binders. 
Walking — This book will be sent free to 
everyone stating what imple- 


ments he is interested in and 
asking for Package No. X: 2, 








Cotton seed cannot 
choke up in the hop- 
per—a cotton picker 
wheel prevents it. 
John Deere OB- 
LIQUE SELECTION, 
HORIZONTAL CELL 
DELIVERY SEED 
PLATE for corn—an 
accurate drop. 
Positive gear drive 
with dirt-proof gear 
case. 
Specialshaped 
shovel with reversible 
points opens furrow 
and pulverizes the 
soil without throw- 
ing it up on the face 
of the shovel. Soil 
falls behind and cov- 
ers the seed. 
Adjustable press 
S wheel can be fur- 
nished. Nolever ueed 
on this press wheei. 
Depth of planting 
can be regulate 
with the foot while 
planter is in motion. 


John Deere Combined Cotton 




















_and Corn Planters 

John Deere Cotton 
and Corn Planters are 
highly successful. They 
have been thoroughly 
tested out through years of satis- 
factory field use. A cotton picker 
wheel extends through the bot- 
tom of the hopper. This wheel 
revolves in one direction and the 
cotton spider in the other — 
separating the seed without dam- 
agingit. Change in quantity is 
made by turning a thumb nut 
on the hopper. 

Hoppers are beaded. Seed 
plates fit perfectly. All the seed 
in the hopper is planted. Peanut 
plates or a special hopper can be 
furnished for planting shelled or 
unshelled peanuts. , 








John Deere Spreader 


The Spreader with 
the Beater on 
the Axle 


Mounting‘ 


the beater on‘ 


the axle simpli- 
fied the con- 
struction, elimi- 


nated troublesome parts and 


~ 





Low down, with big 


made possible a successful low- rive wheels out of 


down spreader with big drive 
wheels. Therearenoshaftstoget driven 


the way. Easy to load. 
evolving rake, 
by manure 


out of line, no chains to cause M0ving toward the 


trouble, and no clutches to 


beater—no bunching 
of manure. Ball beare 


adjust. The only spreader with ing eccentric apron- 
beater and beater drive mount- 2T!ve—8 new and ex- 


ed on axle. 





clusive driving device. 

Makes uniform 
spreading certain. 

Widespread 

attachment 

for spread- 

ng seven 

feet wide can 

be furnished 

for the John 


| nor gearse 
Quickly re 
moved. 








The New Deere 
Gane is the most 
widely used plow 
its type. 

It is light draft, 
durable and is equip- 

ae with John Deere 
: ttoms, known all 
over the world for 
superior work, easy 
scouring and light 
pulling qualities. It 
cuts and turns full 
width of furrow. 

A simple, practical 
foot lift and auxiliary 
hand lift lever—easy 
to raise bottoms out 
of the ground. 

John Deere Quick 
Detachable Shares— 
great labor and time 
savers. Share can be 
taken off easily, only 
one nut to remove. 






















of it was twenty years ago, with the 


NewDeere Light 
Draft Gang 
Plow 


For twenty years 
the New Deere Gang 
has had the good 
opinion of enough 
farmers to make it 
the one best seller— 


And, today, it is the same plow 


usual minor refinements added. 
Correct in design, always rep- 
resenting the highest develop- 
ment of the plow-maker’s art, 
the New Deere Gang is a leader, 
and has been every single year 
for twenty years. 
Go to your John Deere deal- 
er’s and look .. 
this plow 
over— you. ~ ‘oe 
will readily lh — 4 


see why it isg 
such a popu-w. 
lar plow. 


La no! 












































The Syracuse 
ie Harrow is un- 
cloggable; has direct 
draft without side 
motion, simple and 
Positiveadjustments. 


_ Any number of sec- 
tions may come- 
bined. 


Plain or reversible 
point, high carbon 
steel teeth without 


bolt holes. 


Syracuse _harrows 
are unusually strong. 
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Syracuse Quality 
Syracuse Farm Implements 
are the result of over forty years 
study and experience. Quality 
has always been the company’s 
motto. 
Every Syracuse implement is 
scientifically designed, and is 
uilt of the best material obtain- 
able. To assure its uniformity 
and keep the quality of iron-up 
to the high Syracuse standard, 
a complete chemical laboratory 
is maintained by the company. 
A careful analysis is 
made of each day’s 
melt. When you buy 
a Syracuse implement 
you can be assured 
that you will get sat- 
isfaction. 





































‘The Model “B” pule 
verizes at even depth 
its entire width. 
Patented spring 
pressure third lever 
—inner ends of gangs 
can be given light or 
heavy pressure to 
disc over ridges or cut 
out dead _ paps tated 
without burying the 
harrow. 
Independentgangs. 
All tendency of gangs 
to crowd to one side 
is easily overcome by 
giving them the prop- 
er relative angle. 
Flexible—only that 
art of the Model “‘B”’ 









ed out of the ground. 
Rear section can 







double action harrow. 
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John Deere 
Model “‘B’”’ Disc 
Harrow 


Using a disc harrow 
before plowing pulver- 
izes surface lumps, 
works trash into the 
seed bed and prevents 
the escape of moisture. Then 
when the furrow slice is turned, 
the trash decays rapidly and no 
large air spaces are left between 
bottom of furrow and the turned 
furrow slice. Water in the sub- 
soil can make its way into the 
seed bed and plant roots can 
penetrate to deeper soils. 

Discing after plowing removes 
the weeds, and makes the seed 
bed compact, but not hard. The 
discs break up lumps of soil. 
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The Syracuse“‘Slat” 
moldboard plow 
sheds and turns 
sticky soil where the 
common moldboard 
plow fails. 

e 


The full chilled 
moldboard is cast in 
one piece with slats 
and open spaces alter- 
nating. This lessens 
the surface subject to 
the friction of the 
movin furrow, 
which slips along 
easier than over a sol- 
id surface. Possesses 
same advantage that 
narrow sleigh run- 
ner has over wide one. 


The slat bottom 
also is suitable for ore 
dinary plowing. 


John Deere 
Syracuse Plows 


Syracuse Plows have an 
enviable field record among 
farmers in chilled or com- 
bination plow territory. 

Here is a feature that is 
appreciated by the man 
who buys a Syracuse Plow: 
Extras ordered will be du- 
plicates of the original parts. 
Bolt holes will be in the right 
place. Every part will fit. In 
fact all necessary parts that go 
into a Syracuse Plow could be 
ordered as repairs and when re- 
ceived built into a complete 
plow. Extra parts are exact du- 
plicates—no trouble results. 


Remember, Syracuse quality 


is uniform. 
i, 
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John Deere Syracuse Slag 
Moldboard Plow 








JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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IX.a.M. for the big 

man of business — 

“who knows: the 
luxury of ample time — 
who’s: up: before duty 
insists.. Try Big Ben in 
the - business: of living; 
Set him. a little ahead. 


There’s success in his 
wake, With mind alert 
you’re on good terms: 
with a new day. 


You’ll like Big Ben 
face to face. He’s seven 
inches tall, spunky, 
neighborly—downright | 
good. 

At your jeweler’s,. $2.50 in 
the United States,. $3.50> in. 
Canada. Sent. prepaid on.re- 
ceipt of price if your jeweler. 
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Investment 


ae ILL it pay?” is the question 
confronting the farmer who is 
considering the purchase of an 


engine. The farmer works harder for 


| his money perhaps than any other 


'man, and it is right that he should care- 
\fully consider his investments. It is 
therefore the purpose cf this article 
to tellin as few words as possible the 
things on which the profitableness 


| of an engine depends. 


Engines have proved profitable in- 
vestments for many farmers, and the 
| reason for this is because these men 
|mede their engines work as much as 
| possible. It will not pay the average 
| farmer to buy an engine just to saw 
his wood, or to cut his feed, or to 
1un his grain elevator, or his cream 
separator, or his churn, or his grind- 
stone, or his corn sheller, or his fan- 
mill—I say. it will not pay the 
|average farmer to buy an engine for 
j}one of these purposes alone, unless 


ihe is going to make a business ‘of do- 
| ing some one of these things and give 


lun farming, but if a farmer will buy 
'an engine and then make it do all 
ithese things and the hundred and 
one other jobs that an engine can do 
on a farm, then it will pay him to buy 
an engine and pay him handsomely, if 
each hour of human labor saved is 


| worth as much as five cents an hour. 


| Serene Things to Consider After You 


Have Decided to Buy 


VERY farmer does not need the 
same kind of engine, but a few-es- 
sentials will have to be looked out 
for no matter what kind of an engine 
is bought. Let us name them? 
Simplicity. 
Stability. 
Economy of operating. 
Reliability of company. 
Accessibility of repairs. 
Let us consider the question of sim- 


wh wlhor 





doesn’t stock him. 


La Salle, Il., U.S. A. 


Other Westclox: Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Bingo, 
America, Sleep-Meter, Lookoutand Ironclad 



















SEPARATOR 


Western Clock Co.) 


Makers of Westclox | 


| away 
| There are a few things that an en- 


| plicity. The fewer working parts an 
|engine has, other things being equal, 
ithe longer life it will have, the less 
oil and fuel it will use in operation, 
the less trouble it will give, and the 
more satisfactory it will be altogeth- 
er. What is simplicity? In simplify- 
ing a machine, we mean the doing 
with all umnecessary parts. 


gine must have—a governor, a car- 
buretor, valves, a piston, etc., while 
there are other things that are not 
necessary, as a fuel pump to supply 
fuel to the carburetor when a gravity 
Or vacuum system without working 
parts is better, or batteries with 
spark plug and intensifying coil for 









Solid Proposition to send new, well > } . 
oe spesy raring oe perfect skimming & ! a. | 
sopaaerce f Skims warm or 

id-milk; cone or light cream. Dif- 
goldmal picture, which shows lar- 
ger capacity machines. See our plan of 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS | 


Bowl 

Whether dairy i is args or saail wats 

‘or free catalog and mont pa: 
Western orders a from 
pointe, 


ry oe se 


Y POSTHOLE 
AUGER 
ee 


reaking labor. igs. wells also. 
The two interlecking ‘sharp « pruennep 


DIGS QUICK "AND EASY 
and saves. time trouble. Don’t be 

upon. use -- poorly made, 
flimsy imitations. A poor dear 
















ignition when a magneto withdirect 


current and jump spark system is 


' much more simple-and efficient. 





to consider. 
city for giving service depends on, 
| several things: 


Stability is another important point 
This stability or capa- 


(a) The material used in con- 
struction. 
(b) The size of bearings. 
(c) The oiling system. 
(d) The care given it by the 
owner. 

All these things are important, and 
when one of the four is lacking, no 
engine will give good service. If the 
material is shoddy, large bearings, a 
good oiling system, and careful hand- 
ling will not make its life as long as 





tool is 
at any price. Reliable P dealers el) c} ‘ 
origina’ 
‘for only’ $2. It pays for itself Bs. ‘one 
day’s w 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


about Iwan Post Hole Diggers, Sick 
Hay Knives, Ditching Spodes, Drain © Bae 
Tite Hooks, Chimney te. 


IWAN BROTHERS 
1528 Prairie Ave., South Bend, ind. 













weighs 
only 45 
ibs. 


It’s KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money and 
Send for FREE catalog No. B63 showing low price 
and latestimprovements. First order gets agency. 


Foiding Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harrison St., Chicago, HL 
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it should be. The same thing is true 


of the other three things mentioned, 
|}and the service the engine will give 


depends: on the absence or presence 
of one or more of them. When all four 


essentials are present, the acme of 


| service will be secured, and when all 


| four. principles 


! 


are ignored, 
gine will have a minimum life. 


an en- 


Cost of Operation 


HE question of cost of operation 
brings us to the question of fuels. 
Exwecuie seat an engine re- 
quires a gallon of fuel per horsepower 
to operate a day of. ten hours. That 





BUYING A GASOLINE ENGINE 


Some Suggestions That Will, Halp the Farmer Decide on.the Kind 
of Engine to Buy That He May Get Best Returns From His 


“By P. T. Hines 


is, a four horsepower engine will re- 
quire four gallons of fuel to operate 
ten hours, and a ten horsepower en- 
gine will use ten gallons in the same 
time. This does not apply to high 
speed engines, such as -used in auto- 
mobiles, launches, etc., for their horse- 
power rating is not based on the 
same principles as is the stationary 
engine or the tractor. 
sumption also decreases 
—that is, the fuel consumption per 
horsepower decreases when the size 
of the engine is increased until we 
find the forty horsepower tractor 
operating on twenty gallons of fuel 
per day. 
Whether 


the fuel is gasoline or 
kerosene, 


the same number of gal- 
lons are consumed on an average, and 
it therefore to the advantage of 
the farmer to buy an engine of the 
type using the cheapest fuel. At pre- 
sent prices kerosene is much cheaper 
than gasoline. That the kerosene en- 
gine is a 


1S 


success is an established 
fact. Its success in cold weather, 
however, is due to the fact that it is 


arranged to start with gasoline. Ker- 
osene will not evaporate unless ex- 


posed to heat, and for this reason an | 


engine that is cold will not start on 
kerosene. All reliable kerosene en- 
gines have two fuel tanks—one for 
gasoline and one for kerosene—and 
when the engine becomes hot, which 
will happen in a very few minutes’ 
work under load, the operator may, 
change from gasoline to kerosene. 
When the kerosene engine becomes 
thoroughly hot, it is fed a mixture of 
kerosene, water, and air. Let me say, 
however, that kerosene cannot be 
used successfully to operate high 
speed motors, and its use is or should 
be confined to the stationary or trac- 
tor engine of low speed. 


Repairs Should Be Easy to Get 


N BUYING any machine the farmer 

should consider whether or not re- 
pairs for that machine may be easily 
obtained. Will the company that 
makes your engine be in business ten 
years hence? Will they give you 
prompt service? Do they have a sup- 
ply station near you? These are 


This fuel con- | 
consider- | 
ably with the increase in horse power | 
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never miss 
the small amount 
of money required 
for a trip NOW tothe 


Highlands of Louisiana 
and you'll thoroughly enjoy every minute 
besides learning facts about a wonderful 
farm “oonaagalh where soil and climate 
are never idle, o blustering winter there; 
| your land works for you every day in the 
year. 

Low Excursion Rates 

now in force enable you to take the trip 
for a very small expenditure. Write us to- 
day for these rates. We'll send you also 
the big 


64-Page Land Book Free 
“WHERE SOIL AND CLIMATE ARE 
NEVER IDLE”, also a map of Louisiana 
in full color. The book tells all about this 
wonderful land, the low price per acre on 
long easy terms. Remember the book and 














map are FREE. No obligation. Write 
today. 
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432 R. A. Long Building 
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More Money: from 
Purebred Cottonseed’ 


There -is always a big demand 
for the best grades of Cotton Lint. 
Use the best purebred seed for 
planting, since it is just as easy 
and twice as profitable to feed a 
purebred Cotton Plant as-it is to 
feed a- low-grade Lint Producer. 

Don’t forget that Nitrate . doubles 
re yield of ‘both .Cottonseed and: 
int. 


Grow more Corn and other crops, 
but select your seed for all with 
the greatest care, 


If you grow a longer staple you 


will get a longer price for yous 
Cotton, 


Send post card for free literature 





questions of vast importance, 


well cared for, and you will not want 


to discard it because the company | 


that manufactures it has failed, neith- 
er will you want to be without the 
use of your engine for several weeks 
while waiting for supplies, or a brok- 
en part to be replaced. 

Nearly all stationary engines are 
accessible for repairs, so this ques- 
tion does not concern the purchaser 


of a stationary engine so much. The 
man it does concern, however, is the 


for | 
when you buy an engine it will last | 
for many years if of a good make and | 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 





Land of Cheap 
Feed 


Pork produced at 3c per 
pound, and beef in pro- 


portion in Eastern North Carolina. Little 

mm shelterneeded. Nine months grazing with 
‘cheap peanuts and cotton seed meal, means 

bs big profits in stock raising, at low 
cost. Rich soil. Land $15 to $35 


per acre. Special attention given 


20E unine STA. 
NORFOLK, VA, 








man who is going to buy a tractor. 
Here, there are naturally more work- 
ing parts and the ease with which 
they may be reached for repairs or 
adiustment is of vast importance. In 
this connection I heard one farmer 
say that “Bill Smith has to take the 
fly wheels off his engine before he 
can take out the spark plug.” Here 
are some things to consider Can 
the piston bearings be adjusted with- 
out taking the engine apart? Can 
pistons be removed easily to replace 
the rings? Are the valves easily ac- 
cessible? Can the timing of the ex- 
plosion and exhaust be regulated 


quickly? etc., etc. 
A? THERE is a time for all things, 

so also there is a type of engine 
for every kind of engine work. These 
fall naturally into two divisions—the 
stationary and the. tractor. As to 
which of these types the farmer shall 
buy, he himself. must decide by the 
kind of work he has to do. If 


The Type to Buy 
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then he should buy a small stationary 
engjne. If he wants an engine that 
will do heavy work, such as thresh- 
ing wheat, shredding corn, or filling 
the silo, then by al: means he should 
adc a few dollars to the purchase 
price and get a tractor. In this way 
he wili double the utility of his en- 
gine by being able to plow and haul 
with it as well as use it for stationary 
power. 

Personally, I believe every farmer 
should have two engines. The small 
jobs, such as churning, washing, shell- 
ing corn, grinding feed etc., cannot 
be done economically with the large 
engine, and for this purpose every 
farmer should have a small station- 
ary engine with a line shaft over- 
head, and then have his different ma- 
chines placed so as to be operated 
from this shaft. It is as equally evi- 
dent that the small engine will not 
do the heavy jobs, so the large en- 
gine fills another place. Engines 
of both kinds will pay for themselves 
on the average farm if properly hand- 
led. J 

The number of cylinders an engine 
should have depends on the horse- 
power. Instead of having one big 
cylinder on a twenty horsepower en- 
gine, two ten horsepower cylinders 
are used. In this way the engine is 
more easily balanced and the small 
cylinders are more easily cooled than 
a large one would be. This is also 
why the forty or eighty horsepower 
tractor has four cylinders instead 
of two. 

My advice to the farmer is: Pick 
out an engine for which you have the 
greatest number of uses, buy it, and 
then use it. An engine will pay for it- 
self in a comparatively few weeks of 
actual operation, so the wise farmer 
will make it work full time when it 
will save expensive human labor. If 
he does this he will get his money 
back all the earlier—and not only 
his first investment with cost of 
operation, but also a profit in dollars 
and cents and satisfaction. 


SPRAYING APPARATUS AND 
HOW TO USE IT 


Do You Plant for Your Family, or for 
the Bugs and Worms ?—“No Spray, 
No Pay,” an Accepted Truth 





GOOD spraying machine of some 
sort should have its place on 
every farm. Asa matter of fact, large 
numbers of these machines are pur- 
chased each year by Southern farm- 
ers, and with the increasing diversifi- 
cation of crops the number of spray- 
ing machines is rapidly increasing. 
Many of our best farmers look upon 
spraying as a,regular farm practice, 
and spraying is done as a matter of 
course as regularly each year as the 
plowing, planting, cultivating, and 
harvesting of the various crops. 
There are many crops, such as ap- 
ples, peaches, oranges, potatoes and 
tomatoes, that must be sprayed regu- 
larly each year if profitable crops are 
to be expected. There are other crops 
such as pecans, pears, corn, melons, 
and strawberries, that may require 
spraying only occasionally in order to 
preduce profitable crops, but in some 
sections some of these crops must be 
sprayed every year. In fact, there is 
probably not a crop that grows that is 
not greatly benefited at times by in- 
telligent spraying, as there is not any 
crop that is entirely free from the at- 
tacks of insect pests and plant dis- 
eases. 


There are many types of spray 
pumps and dozens of manufacturers 
of these machines. The prospective 
purchaser should take time to investi- 
gate and select the particular type of 
machine best suited to his needs. It is 
false economy to buy a spraying outfit 
that is too small, or to buy a cheap, 
poorly constructed machine that will 
soon get out of order when a few ex- 
tra dollars will purchase a machine 
that will last a life-time if given pro- 
per care. 


For the average farm a barrel pump | 


is the most serviceable. One hundred 
and fifty full-grown orchard trees may 


} 
| 
| 
| 





be sprayed in a day with a good barrel 
pump. By merely attaching a row- 
spraying attachment, several acres of 
pctatoes or other row crops may be 
sprayed in one day. The row-spray- 
ing attachment should be one that can 
be adjusted for rows of different 
widths. A good barrel pump will cost 
$25. When selecting a barrel spray 
pump it is well to consider a number 
of points that should be combined in 
the spray pump purchased. 

Us here should be a good agitator 
that can be easily worked. An agita- 
tor is necessary to keep the spray 
mixture in suspension. There is al- 
ways danger that the mixture at the 
bottom of the barrel will be too thick 
ane that at the top of the barrel too 
thin if the agitator is not frequently 
used. 


2. The pump should be attached to 
the barrel in such a manner that it 
can be easily removed for repairs. 

3. It is desirable to have the work- 
ing parts of the pump within the bar- 
rel. This reduces the chances of 
breaking the various parts and also 
prevents the barrel from being top- 
heavy, as is the case when most of the 
pump is on the top of the barrel. The 
large air chamber should be within 
the barrel and not above it. 

4. It is usually desirable to have the 
working parts of brass, as the brass 
parts are better made than is usually 
the case with iron parts. If the same 
care was given to iron parts as to 
brass parts they would probably do 
just as well. The handles and other 
pieces are more durable if made of 
malleable or galvanized iron than 
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when made of cast iron. 

5. The pump should be guaranteed 
to furnish four nozzles at a pressure 
of 80 pounds with ordinary pumping. 

6 All valves and other parts should 
be easily taken apart for cleaning. 

Like all other farm machinery, the 
spraying outfit should be kept under 
shelter when not in use. After being 
used, all parts should be carefully 
cleaned. It is well to remember that 
lime-sulphur solution will attack 
brass, and Bordeaux mixture will at- 
tack iron. Water left in the hose will 
assist in its decay. Each lead of hose 
shculd be carefully drained after each 
spraying. 

For orchards of more than five or 
six acres a gasoline power sprayer is 
to be recommended 


R. W. HARNED. 
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$1460: 


For 7-Pass. Mitchell—127-inch 
Wheelbase 





Now Also An $1150 Model 


With Nearly All the Mitchell Extras 
A Doubled Output to Meet a New Demand 


Thousands of men have wanted a 
car with all the Mitchell extra fea- 
tures. But they did not want acar 
so big and impressive. They did not 
want a 7-passenger car. 

We have built for them the Mitchell 
Junior—a Mitchell Six in little smaller 
size. Its 40 horsepower is ample for 
five passengers. Its 120-inch wheel- 
base gives plenty of room for five— 
more than most makers give. 

The $1150 price gives all of the sav- 
ing to the man who doesn’t want 
extra power and size. 


Last year we sent out thousands of 
these cars before announcing this 
new model. And Mitchell Junior 
has proved itself as perfect as the 
larger Mitchell. So we have more 
than doubied our factory capacity, to 
build as many Mitchell Juniors as we 
build of the 7-passenger Mitchells. 


Hundreds of Extras 


Both of the Mitchells embody hun- 
dreds of extras, paid for by factory 
savings. They give you at least 20 
per cent extra value over other cars 
in their class. All because John W. 
Bate, the great efficiency expert, has 
cut our factory costs in two. 

There are 31 extra features—things 
which other cars omit. Onthis year’s 
output these extras alone will cost us 
about $4,000,000. 

There is much added luxury. We 
have added 24 per cent to the cost of 
finish, upholstery and trimming. 
That is all paid for by savings made 
this year in our new body plant. 

And there is now 100 per cent over- 
strength in every vital part. That is, 
every part is twice as strong as need 
be. The evidence is that this double 























strength makes the Mitchell a life- 
time car. 


Twice as Strong 


The Mitchell standard for many 
years has been 50 per cent over- 
strength. Under that standard Mitch- 
ell cars have proved marvels of en- 
durance. . 

Two Mitchells that we know of 
already have exceeded 200,000 miles 
each. Seven of them have averaged 
175,000 miles each—over 30 years of 
ordinary service. 

But in 1913 Mr. Bate spent a year 
in Europe. When he came back he 
started out to double our margins of 
safety—to more than match the high- 
est European standards. 

It has taken years to dothis. But 
we announce this year this double 
strength in every vital part. . 

Over 440 parts are built of tough- 
ened steel. All parts which get a 
major strain are built of Chrome- 
Vanadium. We use steel alloys which 


. 





TWO SIZES 
Mitchell —a roomy, 7- passen- 


ger Six, with 127-inch 
wheelbase. A high-speed, economical, 
48-horsepower motor. Disappearing 
extra seats and 31 extra features in- 
cluded. 


Price $1460, f.0. b. Racine 
Mitchell Junior a5-passen- 


ger Six on 
similar lines with 120-inch wheelbase. 
A 40-horsepower motor — % -inch 
smaller bore than larger Mitchell. 


Price $1150, f. 0. b. Racine 
Also all styles of enclosed and 


convertible bodies. Also 
demountable tops. 











cost us up to 15 cents per pound. And 
all the parts on which safety depends 
are made oversize. 





One result shows in the Bate canti- 
lever springs. We have used them 
for two years, on thousands of cars. 
And not one spring has broken. 

That one fact will illustrate what 
this extra strength means in every 
vital part. For you know how springs 
break under shock. 


Exclusive Values 


These extra values are exclusive to 
Mitchell cars. No other factory in 
the world could include them at the 
Mitchell price. 


This model plant, covering 45 acres, 
was built and equipped by John W. 
Bate. Every machine is adapted to 
build this one type economically. 
The methods employed here have cut 
our factory cost in two. 

That is what pays for these extras. 


That is what pays for this vast over- 
strength, 


Now anew body plant—building all 
Mitchell bodies—saves us a vast sum 
more. That goes into luxury—into 
heat-fixed finish, into rare-grade 
leather, into countless dainty details. 
The latest Mitchells are the hand- 
somest cars under $2000. 


Go see these extras, which are num- 
bered by the hundreds. See what 
they mean in a car. You will not 
want a fine car which lacks them. 

There are Mitchell dealers every- 
where. If you don’t know the near- 
est, ask us for his name. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
. Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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A LARGER HOLD 
FOR HOOKS ON 
COLLAR 


T the left we show 
our new. patented 
staple and felt reinforc- 
ing device which prevents 
the hooks from coming off 
easily. 


This attachment over- 
y-comes a large per cent of 
trouble formerly experi- 
enced by pad users. It is 

the greatest single im- 
provement on horse coilar 

» pads since pads were in- 
vented, and adds greatly to 

Y their long-lasting quality. 
¥. This form of attachment is 


Found Only On Pads. 
Made By Us 


Look for it on all pads you 
buy and refuse a substitute. 


in U.S., 

Dec. 1, 1914 
"d.inCana 
hoc iis 
£ * Ask your dealer for free Tapatco booklet showing Tapatco 

pads in various colors and containing many valuable emergency 
horse remedies. If your dealer hasn't this booklet,. request him 
. to write us direct for it. 
& We also make a complete line of Riding Saddle Pads. 


i Sold by dealers everywhere. 


“ The American: Pad & Textile Co. 
i Canadian Branch: Gree nfi el d, Ohio 


Chatham, Ontario 





| one-horse 
| need first-class two-horse plows for 
breaking land. 

| has become an 
| many communities, and to such an ex- 
;tent that certainly I am justified. in 
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THE HOOSIER Cotton Drill you buy this spring will do work that 
is most satisfactory not only this year but years 
from now. 


THE HOOSIER Combined Cotton and Corn Drill is a compact 
' wide rim, two-wheel machine with a low center of 
gravity, very popular because it does good work in any kind of soil. 


A picker feed wheel gives any desired quantity of cotton to the acre 
and an agitator bail insures all seed passing to the feed in a steady 
stream. Three plates for proper corn plantings are also regularly fur- 
inished A drag coverer presses earth firmly over the seed, or, a press 
wheel can be substituted. Fertilizer attachment furnished when espe- 
cially ordered. 


See the dealer who sells the HOOSHER; or write to the address below 
for details. 


INTERNATIONAL: HARVESTER:COMPANY OF AMERICA; 


(Incorporated) 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ° 


MACHINERY FOR THE ONE, TWO AND THREE-HORSE FARMER 


Mr. French, Out of His Experience 


and Observation, Tells What He 


Has Found Best—-Small Farmers Should:Coédperate in Buying. and 


Using Implements 


By Aw t. 


S I look at the matter, practically 
all the farm tools needed by a 


one-horse farmer are needed by 
a two-horse farmer, and so may I not 
consider the two classes of farmers 
under one head for 
the present? 
There are cer- 
tain special condi- 
tions or special 
times when one is 
justified in break- 
ing land with 
a one-horse plow, 
but such times are 
so rare that I shall 
contend that both 
two-horse f 





MR. FRENCH 

and farmers 

Coéperative plowing 
established fact in 


stating that it is entirely feasible for 
neighbors, living in close proximity, 
to join. their horse-power for the 


‘length of time necessary to do their 


plowing. But care should be taken to 
much lost motion when 
changing work, for lost time is the 
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Kither, They 

great bugbear of all work swapping. 
I never use a walking plow that is 
not equipped with a depth regulating 
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|wheel at the front of the beam, for 
ithis saves labor for both man and 
ibeast. There are so many types of 
soils in our territory that it is hardly 
feasible in my opinion to recommend 
any particular sort of harrow for use 
under all conditions. But it is true 
that the steel lever harrow can and 
should be used at times in every sec- 
tion. of our vast territory, the one- 
horse man using one section and the 
two-horse fellow adding another. And 
i hardly anywhere is the advantage of 
|the power farmer better shown than 
at harrowing time—the same hand do- 
ing double and treble the amount of 
work as he adds to his power supply. 

There are times when-the farmers of 
both 








classes under discussion: can 
make good use of a spring-tooth har- 
row. Many of these come in-one, two 


and three sections, also, to meet the 
|pewer conditions on different farms. 
And I am just “old fogy” enough to 
say that the much maligned double- 
shovel should be hid away on practi- 


‘|cally every farm where there is any 


| clay in the soil mixture; for after an 
junusually heavy downpour of rain 
the double-shovel comes in mighty 
hendy at times in undoing the damage 
the flood has done to the soil of a fine- 
ly harrowed clay field. 
Acme Harrow Is Good 
THEN a fellow has once used an 
Acme harrow he couldn’t well get 
along without one were he only one- 
‘| half a horse farmer. These machines, 
too, come in. sizes to suit the amount 
‘ot power available. Then every one 
uses the disk. harrow, with either 
| plain.or notched disks, so what’s the 
use mentioning this splendid tool, ex- 
cept to say that when one is in use the 
operator generally wishes he had a 
| little more power up front? 
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Care of Farm Implements Is as Important as Knowledge of How 
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French 


The many fine one-horse. cultiva- 
tors with or without adjustable levers, 
are widely known now almost every- 
where, and should be more in use on 
one-horse farms and every two-horse 
farm should have one or more in the 
tool house, for there are times on ev- 
ery two-horse farm when these tools 
are needed to supplement the work of 
the two-horse cultivator. 

We ought, all over our territory, to 
have more drills for seeding small 
grains, for it is a shame the amount 
of loss we incur every year on the 
small farms of the South by sowing 
fall grains broadcast. Our loss of 
grain every year would pay double for 
all the drills needed to seed the crops 
in the only safe way. Here also the 
one-horse man is taken care of; for 
there are many one-horse _ five-hoe 
drills on the market that do good work 
and they are not high in price, either. 
$25 to $30: buys the combination ma- 
chine that drills both grain. and fertil- 
izers, and it-is a safe bet that in 95 
cases out of the hundred some fertil- 
izer will pay with the oat and wheat 
crops. 

In harvesting machinery 


for the 


Bu 
i 





STEEL 


to Use Them; Without 


Will Not Pay Us 


small grains, when the crop is grown 
for the grain, the one-horse farmer 
must employ his neighbor to do his 
work or elseown amachine in partner- 
ship; for it has never been thought 
feasible to make grain harvesting ma- 
chinery to fitthe one-horse man’s needs. 
Every man-who lays claim to any title 
save “cropper” should own a mowing 
machine; for every farmer should 
grow his own hay. No use to say his 
land won’t produce hay, for it will in 
every section of the South I have ever 
visited; and about all sections come 
under that head. If grasses and clov- 
ers won't do well, oats and some other 
of the legumes that are good hay- 
producing plants will. It disagrees 
with me to see a farmer buying $25- 
hay. 
The Three-horse Farmer’s Needs 


ELL, now, when you come to the 

three-horse farmer, he is “some 
farmer,” and usually conducts himself 
accordingly. His are bigger machines 
cf cultivation than the one or two- 
horse farmer uses, and many of them 
have seats attached—do you get that? 
He hitches three horses to his plow 
and does more and far better work, 
and the three abreast on his grain drill 
adds a couple of acres per day to his 
capacity. With the three-section har- 
rcw he harrows his corn land in just 
one-third less time than his two-horse 
reighbor consumes in doing the same 
work. Then he can have a hay loader 
to aid him in getting his hay up ina 
hurry during catchy weather—(one 
cf them saved us $500 to $600 worth of 
hay the past season) for three good 
horses abreast can handle a ton load 
of hay with the loader behind, though 
four will do it better. 

If he is shocking his corn or putting 
the crop in the silo, the three-horse 
team will handle the corn harvester 
and make his capacity as a corn cutter 
about three times greater than it 
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would be were he cutting by hand. 
And another advantage the three- 
horse man enjoys is that performing 
the many two-horse jobs there are on 
every farm, if one of the team gets a 
little fagged a fresh horse is on hand 
to take his place. The third horse, 
too, adds much to the ease of operat- 
ing the manure wagon or spreader, in 
winter especially. 

When the three-horse farmer wants 
a new disk harrow the size of his 
team will warrant him in purchasing 
one of the double-acting machines, 
with which he can do a finished piece 
of work each time across the field. 
Some of the machines of this charac- 
ter are very good indeed, and some 
will bear watching. I like the close- 
coupled sort. 

Where the grass is very heavy we 
sometimes hitch three horses to the 
big mower and it makes a power of 
difference in the way the machine 
takes hold. 


The Weeder a Good Implement 


HERE is one machine or tool that 

should be on every farm in the 
South and it can be operated equally 
well by the one-horse farmer as it can 
by the man who drives a pair. I 
refer to the weeder, a machine that 
has had more fun poked at it proba- 
biy than any other ever invented; but 
experience of more than 30 years 
teaches me the very great value of 
this cheap tool to the man who is doing 
decent farming. In dozens of places 
on the farm will a weeder be found to 
be “just.the thing.” At times after a 
week of damp weather, clay land will 
have become so settled together that 
the inexpefienced one will decide that 
the weeder will have no more place 
in that field that season, but run the 
cultivators deep between the rows of 
the six-inch high corn and then, when 
the sun has come out hot, start the 
weeder with one horse across the 
rows and see what you will see. 

I said above that the weeder could 
be operated as well by the one-horse 
as by the two-horse farmer, which is 
true, but.the three-horse farmer will 
hitch a pair to the two-horse cultiva- 
tor and his 10-year-old boy will hitch 
Old Bess to the weeder and cover as 
much ground in a day as will Dad. 
Yes, and as much again, which, of 
course, will please the boy and encour- 
age him, for he sees his work bringing 
big results. Then take the same boy 
and hitch him to a hoe handle on the 
farm where the weeder is considered 
“one of them fancy farmer contrap- 
tions,” and take a.look into his mind 
as the sun goes down, and often will 
he see the picture of a city with an 
eight-hour job, with motion pictures 
at the end of it. In the first case, the 
motion pictures continue all day long. 


FIGHTING INSECT PESTS 
IN FEBRUARY 


I. IS not too late this month to do 














some good work in destroying the 

winter homes of injuring insects in 
order to reduce the numbers that will 
attack the crops next season. 

I—Field Crop Insects 

HERE cotton stalks were left in 

the fields, these with the help of 
grass and weeds collected, are now in 
many fields furnishing winter protec- 
tion to surprising numbers of boll 
weevils. Outside of the old cotton 
stubble field such weevil shelter oc- 
curs along turn rows, fences, hedges, 
old buildings, old sorghum stubbles, 
old neglected orchards and similar 
places, unless they were cleaned. 

In many corn stalks now standing 
in the fields you will see holes half the 
size of a lead pencil. Pull up stub- 
bles, root and all, and with your jack 
knife split the root and there you will 
find one or more grubs. These are 
the young of the corn stalk borer, 
which are responsible for the well 
known damage in corn fields in July, 
known as wind-falls. The damage is 
greater than shown by wind-falls as 
a great number of stalks that do not 
wind-fallare seriously injured. The 
insects remain over winter in the 





roots of corn left in the field. If 
this happens in a section where the 
corn bill bug is prevalent, then you 
will find the bill bug and the corn 
stalk borer sharing their winter home 
together. 
I1.—The Orchard 

i sien month offers the last chance 

over the greater portion of the 
South to spray for San Jose scale. The 
sprays used for this are lime-sulphur 
wash and spray oils. Write to your ex- 
periment station for detailed informa- 
tion. Where the bark of fruit 
trees is-full of small round holes as 
if made by No. 8 shot, it is the work 
of the shot-hole borer. This insect 
is now in the bark in the form of lit- 
tle white grubs. With your knife 
you can easily find them. If a tree is 
hopeless, then cut it out and burn. 
Other infested trees, cut back severe- 
ly and burn the parts cut out. Sti- 
mulate the orchard. If gum occurs 
at the base of peach trees, it is the 
work of the peach tree borer. Scrape 
back the earth and being careful not 


to injure the tree more than neces- 
sary, cut out the borers with a knife, 
and watch this column for further ad- 
vice during. the season. 

IlI—The Garden 


Lecce that cabbage bug; some 

call it calico bug, others harlequin 
bug, while some correspondents call it 
the cooter bug. 

Destroy winter quarters and winter 
food plants. The first important 
step in the control of this insect is 
to clean up the premises about the 
garden so that no dead grass or other 
rubbish may be found for winter pro- 
tection. This should be done late 
in the fall or early in winter. Avoid 
letting old collards, cabbage, or turn- 
ips or other food plants remain over 
spring on land intended for spring 
and summer planting. If the winter- 
ing plants are desired for seed, they 
should be thoroughly cleaned of bugs 
by hand-picking (if -practicable) or 
otherwise before ‘the young plants 
are put out. Young collard and cab- 
bage plants intended for late spring 
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and summer use should never be 
planted near old infested plants, if it 
can possibly be avoided. 

I1V.—Shade Trees and Ornamentals 


ANY beautiful maple trees are 

dying back, generally due to the 
gloomy scale or cottony scale or 
both. These can be very effectively 
controlled by a spray with either 
light or heavy spray oils, used strict- 
ly according to directions. This spray 
must be given before the buds start. 
Where oil is used it should always be 
tested for separation before it ig 
sprayed. After the oil is mixed with 
the proper amount of water, take out 
a tumbler full and set in a quiet place 
for thirty minutes. If no light oil 
separates out at the top then the 
spray is safe. If separation occurs 
the material must not be sprayed. 

A. F. CONRADI, 
Chief, Division of Entomology. 
Clemson College, S. C. 
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top place. 


limitations. 


motor vibration. 


Late in 1915, remember, the Six 
was a waning type. Even the Light 
Six, which Hudson gave first rank, 
had revealed some vital engineering 


It had not solved the problem of 
It had not min- 
imized friction and wear. Its endur- 


No Other Six Resembles. 
Hudson Super-Six 


Don’t Be Misled—It Is a Hudson Invention 


Sixes have come into renewed popularity since the Super-Six won the 
But the Super-Six invention—controlled by our patents— 
added 80percent tothesix-type efficiency. Andthat 80percent is what 
gave it supremacy, when the V-types threatened to displace the Six. 


21 hours. 
Pike’s Peak. 


celeration. 


ing car went from San Francisco to 
New York and back in 10 days and 


It beat twenty famous rivals up 
It broke all stock-car 
speed records, and all for quick ac- 


Then, after 7,000 record-break- 
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single record. 
held by Fours. 


verging on displacement. 





for the Six. 


nearly all the vibration. 


That Won 


sible. ~ 


record by 52 per cent. 
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ance had proved disappointing. 
Sixes at that time held hardly a 
They were mostly 


And leading engineers, including 
the Hudson, were seeking a remedy 
in Eights and Twelves. At that time 
the Six, for high-grade cars, seemed 


What Saved the Day 


It was the Super-Six invention, re- 
member, which then saved the day 


Hudson engineers discovered the 
shortcoming. By a basic invention 
they corrected the fault. They ended 


bled the motor’s endurance. 
they created a motor which has since 
won all the worth-while records. 

But that doesn’t mean that the old- 
type Six is any better than it was. 


*Twas the Super-Six 


The Super-Six, in a hundred tests, 
has out-performed all other motor 
types. It has not merely broken rec- 
ords. It has made new records which, 
a year ago, no man considered pos- 


It broke the 24-hour endurance 


the transcontinental record twice in 
one round trip. A Super-Six tour- 











ing miles, it showed itself in new 
condition. Not a part or bearing 
showed evidence of wear. 

Noother motor ever built has shown 
anywhere near such endurance. 


All By Saving Waste 


The Super-Six develops no more 
power than other like-size motors. It 
simply delivers more. It almost 
eliminates motor friction and wear 
by ending nearly all the vibration. 

That vibration, which wasted 
power, was the great fault of the Six. 
It is that which led to the Eight and 
Twelve as a possible solution. Any 
motor in which that fault remains 
can’t compare with the Super-Six. 


A New Gasoline Saver 


The Hudson Super-Six, in endur- 
ance and performance, stands fore- 
most in the.world. The new style 
bodies which we have created-make 
the car look its supremacy. A new 
exclusive feature—a gasoline saver— 
gives it this year another advantage. 

It now outsells any other front- 
rank car. It has 25,000 enthusiastic 
owners, who know that no rival can 
match them. 

You can prove in one hour, at any 
Hudson showroom, that this car de- 
serves its place. And that no other 
car, at any price, can be classed with 
it. Do that before the spring de- 
mand overwhelms us. 





Roeatet, Zpameneer, 1650 Limcmsine’ | > 192025 Town Car Landaabet » "3028 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger, 1950 ices f.0. b. Detroit) Li ine Landaulet . 3025 
. HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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A “Standard” bathroom in your home 
adds to your health and comfort. 





property in which they are placed. 
by the company best equipped to serve. 

== plumbing fixtures. 

"| 

indefinite. 


it today. 


“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures have been standard in American 
homes for many years. They represent a big variety for every 
use—for bathrooms, kitchens and home laundries. 


Installing “Standard” fixtures not only means getting the equipment that is backed 
by experience and service—it means that your home is fitted with plumbing con- 
veniences that are so well known and highly thought of as to add to the value or any 


If equipped with running water in your home—or if p 














to install a water system 
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Planters That Save Money 





| THE TWO-ROW CORN PLANTER 
| A LABOR-SAVER IN SEASON 


(First Prize Letter) 

HERE are a number of labor-sav- 

ing implements that would be very 
profitable on a great many Southern 
farms, but I do not believe there is 
another one that would prove pro- 
fitable on as many farms as a two-row 
corn planter. There are so many 
things to be said in its favor and so 
few things to be said in favor of the 
“old way” that it is absolutely as- 
tonishing that the Southern farmers 
have been so slow to adopt it. 

It is mighty hard to get around ac- 
tual facts and figures in the consid- 
| eration of farm practices, and our 

farm records here on Cotton Valley 

Farm prove very conclusively that 

the two-row planter is a great labor- 
saver. Last year one man planted 
all of our corn, 170 acres, planting 
| 16 to 17 acres per day at a cost of 
| 11%, cents per acre. Our labor cost 
| us 80 cents per day, and we figure 
our mules at 50 cents per head per 





lanning 
—by all means see to it that your plumbing is “Standard” —the line best known, backed 


WRITE FOR FREE COPIES OF THESE BOOKS 


They contain a lot of helpful information for use in putting in 
Model bathroom installations are shown— 
all reasonable in cost when superior quality and appearance are 
considered. Good plumbing is a comfort necessity that should 
have a place in every home. 


“Standard” plumbing leads. Find out about it now—whether you 
intend to build or remodel today, or whether your plans are still 
Most Plumbers sell “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures. 
Talk to some nearby P!umber about “Standard” —but by all means 
let us send you the booklets shown here 


Dept. 213 Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Use the coupon—send 





F Standard Sanitary Mf. Co., Dept. 213, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Please scnd me copies of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the 
Home”’, and Sink Booklet 


et. 





Bae, 
BLT TT 
any, 
f] 


* Postoffice 


R.Y.D. 
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its construction as on what 


mutt 


weights on the crankshaft, third crankshaft be 
All these tro 


You get a powerful, low-speed, long-lived, special 
} Opposed tractor motor—a crankshaft so strong no 
owneg ever broke one—renewable inner cylinder 
walls, patented sliding frame, two-speed gear, all 
spur gear transmission, four wheels, double drive, 
Avery Tractors are built by a company owning a 
large factory and many branch houses where come 


VER MPA 
ANZEOD towa street © 
Peoria, lil, 


Tractors 


uy eccrine 


"What You DON’T CET in an Avery Tractor 


Your success with a tractor depends about as much on what you don’t get in 

you do. Here are some things you don’t get when you buy an 
You don’t get any fuel pump, water pump, fan, sprocket chains, belts, outside lubricator, counter- 
aring, second clutch or intermediate 


le-makers were eliminated when the Avery Tractor was designed. 


What You DO GET 








very: 
gearor shaft. 


ete repair stocks and a service force are maintained. 

he Avery line includes five regular size tractors—* 
8-16, 12-25, 18-36, 25-50 and 40-80 h.p., and special 
5-10 h.p. _Plows and Threshers in all sizes—and 
Pda Ae ed gr oe Lye fora FREE 
copy of the new 1917 Avery Catalog and same 
of acarest Avery deales, 4 
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RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 


make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 


One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 


May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Pe m, W.SMITH GRUBBER Co. 
CATALOG FREE-DEPT.84 LA CRESCENT: MINN. 








day. That made the daily cost per 





with the two-row planter. With labor 
at $1 and mules at 60 cents per day, 
the saving per day on our corn and 
soy beans last year would have been 
$5.80 “instead of $4.70, or the saving 
per acre would have been 36% cents 
instead of 291%% cents for corn, and 
52% cents instead of 42% cents for soy 
beans. 1. Wi: SELOOK, 
Tarboro, N. C. 





The One-horse Corn Planter 
HERE is an old saying that a good 
stand is half the crop. We have 
lost more than half, sometimes, by 
a poor stand of corn. But since we 
have owned a planter we have not 
failed in a single case to get a good 
stand. Of course we put in plenty 
of corn, but it is cheaper to pull out 
several stalks than to put in one. The 
thinning gives you a chance to se- 
lect and leave the best plants. That 
alone is worth the extra cost of seed 
corn and thinning. 


Last, but not least, the planter 
changes the work from tiresome 
drudgery to pleasure. Instead of 


spending a week at the work, stoop- 
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A HOME-MADE CRIMSON 


CLOVER 


SEED STRIPPER 


If You Have a Crop of Clover Seed to Harvest This Spring and No Stripper to Do the Work, 


The Progressive Farmer Will Be Glad 
man and team $1.80.- Compare this 
with the old way of planting, where 
one man runs off the rows with a 
one-horse plow and another follows 
with a one-horse planter. It takes 
five men and five mules using this 
method to cover the same ground in 
a day that one man and two mules 
cover with a two-row planter. Figur- 
ing labor and mules at the same 
prices as above, this saving of the 
labor of four men and three mules 


| amounts to $4.70 per day, or 29% cents 
| per acre. 
| ing on the first week’s work or the 


This means that the sav- 


first 100 acres planted will practical- 
ly pay for a two-row planter. A two- 
row planter costs about $30 and a 
one-row planter $12. It would take 
only four days work or the planting 
of about 60 acres to pay the differ- 
ence in the cost of the two imple- 
ments. So that purely from a dollar 
and cents standpoint it looks like 
farmers would soon almost univer- 
sally use the two-row planter. And 
getting the crop in on time often 
amounts to more than the actual 
saving in the cost of planting. 

The two-row planter is also a great 
time and money saver in planting 
other crops, such as soy beans which 
are often planted with a corn planter. 
The same Negro that planted our corn 
last year planted all of our soy beans, 
110 acres—planting 11 acres per day 
in 21%4 foot rows at a cost of 16% 
cents per acre. Had we been forced 
to depend on one man to plant this 
280 acres (170 acres corn, 110 acres soy 
beans) with one horse, he would not 
have had his rows run by planting 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries,’’ 


time nor been through planting by 
harvest time. 

| The higher the costs of labor and 
| of mule keep, the greater the saving 





to Send You Plans for Making One 


ing much of the time to get the fer- 
tilizer in the furrow but getting too 
large a per cent of it in the eyes, we 
go merrily on our way and plant the 
corn crop in two or three days. 

Some object and say use the two- 
horse planter. But much of our land 
is not suitable for that. Some say 
commercial fertilizers will ruin your 
land. But they will not if you keep 
your land well supplied with humus. 

A good corn planter lasts for years, 
and will sometimes pay for itself in 
a single season. 

M. F. BUMGARNER. 
Wilkesboro, N. C. 


A Peanut Huller 


WE RAISE a great many peanuts 
every year, and to pick and hull 
five or six bushels by hand to plant 
is one of the hardest jobs on the farm. 
Last year we bought a huller, and 
find it perfectly satisfactory, as it 
will hull more goobers in two hours 
than can be done by hand in a week. 
Two wire trays, one of coarse mesh 
and the other with fine mesh, came 
with the machine. After the hulls 
are separated from the peas, they 
can be put through these two trays, 
leaving nothing but the clean, whole 
peas. Out of five bushels hulled in 
the machine, there is not a quart of 
broken kernels. 

As the machine is small and easily 
handled, it can be easily moved from 
place to place, and seed peas can be 
hulled on rainy days when no out- 
side work can be done. 

C. H.. RUST; 





Pelican, La. 





Our book, “The Boll Weevil Problem,” will 
heip you to beat the boll weevil. You can get 


it together with a year’s subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer for $1.15. 
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Cultivators That Pay Their Way ] 





Likes the Disk Cultivator 


Y FAVORITE farm implement is 

the Moline riding disk cultivator. 
This implement can be put to more 
good uses than any other I know of. 
We use it principally in the cultivation 
of row. crops like corn, cotton, Irish 
potatoes. It has six twenty-inch 
disks, three on each gang, and the 
gangs: can be tilted to any angle; 
the disks cam be turned to throw the 
dirt to or from the plants. Having 
two: big supporting wheels, so that 
the gangs can be raised and lowered 
by the use of the levers and set at 
any desired depth, [ consider it much 
better than the ordinary disk har- 
row cultivator, the depth of which is 
regulated largely by the driver’s 
weight. 

The disk cultivator will do good 
work whether the crop is p&nted in 
the furrow,. on a level, or on a ridge. 
In barring off corn planted in the 
listed furrow, the inside disks are 
tilted downward so as to fit the 
ridges, and in this manner will cul- 
tivate within two inches of the 
young plants. For crops growing:on 
the level or on a ridge, the gangs 
are adjusted to conform to the shape 
of the bed and thus do just the work 
desired. Then, when throwing dirt 
to the row, the disks are reversed, 
and are capable of the same adjust- 
ments. For young plants in the fur- 
row, fenders are provided which pre- 
vent any plants being covered. 

Om large plants the disks can be 
so turned that they will cover a mat 
of grass six.or eight inches high. 
It will clean out the whole surface 
of the ground, middle and row both, 
and with only one trip to each row. 
The statement that only a turning 
plow is of use in cleaning out a gras- 
sy field of corn or cotton I have dis- 
proved time and again with this im- 
plement. 

I remember one instance in parti- 
cular when the continued heavy rains 
had kept me out of the field till the 
grass stood a solid column, six or 
eight inches high, in the row. I had 
previously tried to clean the field 
with a shovel walking cultivator; 
but the shovels threw the soil in big 
sods, covering much of the young 
corn and leaving the grass in the 
row. 

The corn was on a slight ridge. 


I turned the disks sharply so as to 


throw the maximum amount of dirt. 
Then, with the disks running about 
three inches deep, I started down a 
row. The motion of the revolving 
disks pulverized the soil and brought 
it along in a solid rolling mass be- 
tween the two inside disks, six inches 
high. Not a spear of grass escaped. 
The corn was so small that at first 
many stalks were brought under; 
but I met this difficulty by getting 
a stick about three feet long, and as 
I rode along, driving with one hand, 
I put the stick in front of each stalk, 
before the moving mass of soil ap- 
proached, and gave it a quick flirt 
backward as the dirt closed round it. 

Although a rain fell almost im- 
mediately after this cultivation, the 
grass stayed under and died, and the 
corn made a geod crop. 

V. H. GRUNDY. 
Bolivar, La. 





Two-horse Riding Cultivator the 
Greatest Laber-saving Implement 


HAVE used. almost all kinds of 

farm implements and farm ma- 
chinery, but the two-horse riding 
cultivator saves more labor than any 
one of them. Most of the others are 
used but a few days in a year, while 
the riding cultivator is used through- 
out the whole crop season, from the 
time the crop is planted until it is 
laid by. 

I say it is the greatest labor-saver, 
because we use it when hands are 
hard to get and at a time when grass 


grows the fastest. One man, or even 
a 12-year-old boy can take two horses 
and do more plowing and do it bet- 
ter than twe men will do waiking 
and plowing. The beauty of riding 
is that you don’t get tired and wear 
yoursélf out in a few years. I can 
use my brains much better when I 
am rested. Here is the point: While 
riding and plowing I am rested, and 
I can plan my work better than I 
can when tired. So you see it saves 
labor more than one way. 


I have been using riding cultiva- 
tors eight or ten years, and they have 
saved me more than enough each 
year to pay for themselves. I don’t 
know of another implement that will 
do as much. Another thing about 
them, they will last until you get 
tired of the old one, and want a new 
one. I used to have to buy corn 
sometimes, but since I have been 
using the riding cultivator I have 
been selling corn every year, and 
sometimes enough to buy a _half- 
dozen cultivators. Cultivating a crop 
is no longer a dread, but a pleasure. 
Mine only cost forty dollars, but if I 
couldn’t get another, five hundred 
would not buy it. 

R. P. HUNT. 

Wake Forest, N. C. 





Likes the Riding Cultivator 


FF ALL the implements with which 
Iam supplied, I believe the Planet 
Jr., pivot wheel, riding cultivator is 
the greatest time and labor-saver, as 
it comes in for its full share of work 


from the beginning to the end of the | 


cropping season. 


Equipped with four plows or disks 


it is unexcelled for making lists or | 


beds of any height desired for plant- 
ing cotton, sweet potatoes, etc. 


Then for the first cultivation I use 
the one and one-fourth inch steels 
or for very small plants I attach the 
gangs taken from a Planet Jr. 12- 
tooth harrow. This latter does very 
fine work where there is little grass 
When using regular steels for small 
plants the plant shields are used and 
protect the plants from an excess of 
dirt. I have various sizes of steels, 
from one and one-fourth by ten to 
three by ten, and sweeps from five 
to twelve inches and six and seven 
inch plows with eight inch shovels. 

With this equipment I can do al- 
most any kind of work and put dirt 
to or from the row. I can do twice 
as much work as with a walking 
cultivator and do it better and with 
a fraction of the labor. 


J. F. HUNTER. 
Arcola, N. C. 





Success With a Riding Cultivator 


FIND the riding cultivator the best 

lahor-saving implement used on the 
farm for the cultivation of all crops. 
I use Avery’s “Lucky Jim.” I begin 
by using the spring-tooth attach- 
ments, going over the crops from one 
to three times. Then I use small 
buzzard wing sweeps, increasing the 
size of sweeps as the crops grow un- 
til the last plowing, when I use two 
large heel sweeps with small plows 
in. lead and carry two rows at a time, 
which gets a man over the field in a 
hurry. 

My boys use this implement on 
their corn club acres, plowing their 
acre in two hours 


H. B. COBB. 


Verona, Miss. 





NO MORE CHILDREN 


Little Mary’s father had denied her a 
pleasure which she had confidently expected 
to enjoy. That night when she said her 
prayers at her mother’s knee, she concluded 
with this petition: 

“And, God, please don’t give my papa any 
more children. He don’t know how to treat 
those he’s got now.” 





Do your neighbors read our paper? 


Radiator heating makes 





' We want you to know why an IDEAL heating outfit will give you most 





fa n life ideal 
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The people who heat their homes with IDEAL Boilers and 
» AMERICAN Radiators prove to themselves and to their 
friends, that winter in the country can be made most 
emma enjoyable and profitable. 


You can have complete 
comfort in your own 
home, whether it is an: 
old or new building, 


;AveRica [DEAL 


A basement or cellar is not necessary, evaporation is easily refilled with a 
as the IDEAL Boiler can be putinside bucket. 


room or lean-to, It is not necessary to have special kinds 
of fuel—IDEAL Boilers will burn. al- 

it is not necessary to have running most anything, wood, lignite, screening, 
water—the IDEAL - slack, soft coal, etc., and best of all— 
Boilerusesthesame I€ is not necessary to have a mintof } 
water overandover money before you can purchase an 
for years, and the IDEAL Boilerand AMERICAN Radi- 
small.loss from ators for your building! f 


Easily put in 
even in mid- 
winter without 
tearing up or 
disturbing pres- 
ent heating ar- 
rangements 








A. No. 5-19-W IDEAL Boiler and 450 ft. of 38-in. 


IDEAL cee Aes until ready to .-AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner $200, 
pots mix the air an 


were used to heat this farm house. At this price the 


coal gases as in 2 7 goods can be bought of any reputable, competent 
bor ES gas mantle, put fire in the Fitter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, 


extractin ALL the ; valves, freight, etc., which vary according to climatic 
heat fone the fuel. IDEAL Boiler. and other conditions. 


Send for book “Ideal Heating” (free) 


heat at least cost, and why it is the best for years of daily service without 
repairs or attention. Write today for our free book. You ought toreadit. ff 


utzantatte, AMERICAN RADIATOR(OMPANY  *ess.Seg" ¥-28 
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the surface like a hoe, and makes a perfect dust mulch. With 
one mule you can cover eight or more acres @ day. 


vation — it works above crop roots and makes such a. per= 
fect mulch that those who use it don’t care whether it 


every acre a prize acre, just as good an acre as if you 


also cut your usual 
Tabor cost in half. 


It’s free. 








The Fowler has no long teeth to destroy crop roots. 























The Fowler Cultivator establishes a new principle of culti-e 7¥ 


Says: 
“If roots are bro-f 
en, the plant will 
produce other roots, 
but at the expense of 
the vitality and’ food 
supply. For retaining 
moisture a loose mulch 

or 3 inches thick 
should be maintained.” 


rains or not. Talk about prize acres! You can make 


hoed it by hand and 


We guarantee that if the 
wier and the principle it teaches 


0 not increase your crop yield your money 
wi}l be refunded. 
.. Get our book. 





It tells the whole mag” 
Send a postal today. 











Str arriman. Tennessee - 








b rast drop me a postal and I willsend youa copy postpaid. Quotes remark- 
ably low prices on complete gates ready to hang; a tells how to make & 
6 year guaranteed CAN’T-SAG Gates at home in pase spare time and 
save money. Shows why these easy swinging gates never sac, drag, 
twist or break down—yet cost less than any other. 


Cost Less Than All-Wood—Last Three Times as Long 


Made with either 4 or 6-inch boards, double bolted between 8 angle 


steel uprights—not screw ed or nailed. No nails to gather rust or 
ull out—no wood joints to rot. Guaranteed for years. Over 
Boo, 000 now. in use. Can be furnished with tar htn Att nahemnent. 


30 Bays’ Free’ Trial 
te 


log shows coi 




















Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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AUAITIMIE AIT A 
MUNGER SYSTEM 


UIVILIIA 


ag HERE will be plenty 


of cotton to gin this 
year. 


With many ginners it will be 
a question of ability to handle 
all the cotton offered. The 
answer is in THE OUTFIT. 


Continental Ginning Ma- 
chinery and the Munger 
System give the ginner 
just what he ought to 
have---the world’s stand- 
ard outfit, LOCALIZED 
for his territory, and IN- 
DIVIDUALIZED for his 
trade. 


He gets exactly the kind of 
gins needed for the cotton 
grown in his section, with 
everything elsearrangedand 
adjusted to make the most 
of any unusual conditions 
under which he may have 
to operate. 


Let us begin planning your outfit 
at once. Write the nearest Conti- 
nental Sales Office. 


GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 
Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham. Aia., Charlotte, 
N. C., Dallas, Tex., Memphis, Tenn. 














Save Half Your Shoe Money 


_ Sites 1 t013 Wear Overland Aluminum Shoes 


‘eights They last twice as long as all- 

Gtoi7in. tcather, rubber of wood-soled 
te and shoes. 

Water-Proof, Ruste 
Proof, Rot-Proof 
Best leather uppers, Thick felt 
insoles. No metal touches you. 
stag comfortable, easy to walle 















PSAs sickness, 

test for all work in any weather. 
MONEY BACK if shoes do not 

meet with your samara, Write for FREE catalog which shows 

Ove: gives prices and tells how toordefe A postal brings it. 


ERLAND SHOE CO., Dept. 159A, Racine, Wis. 


7 Hi-P. 938" 


ee others sizes from 134 
P. Your choice of 
Hie a Miss or Throttle 
Governor; Make and Break 
Ror Jum Spark Cagto) igni- 
tion. No extra charge. I 
build engines to suit pe) a 
whet t is cheapest end. est 
aiid, Over a million H-P. 
in perate on Kerosene 
sold direct to the user, Guar- 
3 months trial, Write today 
and money-saving prices. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
1093 King Street, Ottawa, Kansas. 


COLLEGE MEN NOTICE! 














for 1917 will be issued February 
17th. You will be sure to want 
extra copies for your classmen. 
Order yours now as only ad- 
vance be filled. 
Single copies 5c; lots of fifty, 
3c; lots of one hundred 2% per 
copy. 


orders. will 


Send in your orders now. 








The Progressive Farmer 
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When writing advertisers 
Progressive Farmer. 











mention The 








Our annual “Reference Special”. 





TRACTOR EXPERIENCES 








THE TRACTOR ON A COTTON 
FARM 


(Second ‘Prise Letter) 
Tats July we found ourselves with- 


out sufficient teams to prepare our 
next crop. Our land, too, had been 
under cultivation for over 50 years, 
and something besides ordinary 
plowing had to be done. We finally 
decided upon a two-wheel drive kero- 
sene-burning engine. 

The engine arrived and having 
overcome a few minor difficulties we 
soon had our land plowed to an aver- 
age depth of seven inches. 

Having this done, we looked about 
for a two or three-row lister. In- 
quiry among the implement dealers 
did not bring any favorable replies. 
We ran across an old sulky plow 
which we had previously rigged up 
into a one-row lister. Here was the 
idea—add one lister bottom and she 
goes. 

We discarded the old plow beam, 
axle and rear wheels, and in their 
places put two. lighter steel beams 
with lister attachments; a draw bar 
in the center with the old steering 
device; a straight axle on the fur- 


| row wheel; a brace in the rear of the 
|two beams and two in front; 


and a 
long marker on the center of the 
rear end of the plow, braced with a 
wire to the engine seat. Now we 
were off to the field. 

Our engine packs the ground, es- 
pecially so if it is moist; but to over- 
come this we so_ hitched the plow 


| that it made the furrows just about 


CONTINENTAL 


where the wheels had passed. The 
greatest difficilty is in turning in 
loose ground; but I find that in run- 
ning the engine over the loose ground 
a few. times about ten feet from the 
fence at both ends so as to pack it, 
I overcome this difficulty. I skip 
from eight to twelve rows in turning, 
and if the plow is light and hitched 
close, one can plow almost as close to 
the fence as he could with a team. 
Our outfit requires two men, one 
on the engine and one on the plow. 
No doubt with a power lift attach- 
ment one man could operate it. There 
is no reason why this outfit should 
not work as a lister, and its work 
cannot be duplicated with eight good 
horses. OSCAR N. ALBRIGHT. 
Fayetteville, Texas. 





The Tractor a Labor-saving and 
Money-making Machine 


N APRIL, 1913, my brother and I 

purchased a 10-20 horsepower kero- 
sene tractor. The first job with this 
was plowing under our crimson clover 
with a plow having four twenty-eight- 
inch disks. To this we attached a 
peg-tooth harrow, making a fairly 
good seed bed for corn at one opera- 
tion. The engine pulled this, taking 
a swath four feet wide and making a 
furrow ten inches .deep with ease. We 


were able to break about seven acres . 


per day at a cost of $3.75 for fuel and 
lubricating oil. 

After .the wheat harv est we used 
the engine in turning stubble. land for 
peas. During July and August we used 
this engine for pulling a grain thresh- 
er (24x32), with a wind stacker, doing 
custom workas well as our own, 
threshing about five or six hundred 
Lushels per day at a cost of $2.25. 

We next used it to pull a Gaar-Scott 
clover huller in threshing our clover 
seed. During the shredding season we 
used the engine to pull a four-roll corn 
shredder (capacity 30 to 50 barrels per 
day). This pulls a saw mill in winter, 
cutting from three to five thousand 
feet daily working only three hands at 
a cost of fifty cents per thousand feet 
fer oils. 

We have been through this routine 
yearly since purchasing the engine 
and use it at odd times for small jobs, 
such as pulling stumps, grinding, saw- 


ing wood, and stretching uneven wire 
fence. 

The engine has worked fine in all 
places mentioned, but our greatest ap- 
preciation of it is when we want to 
turn our crimson clover or any other 
land that is hard. We never have to 
wait for rain, as the diagonal pieces 
on the drive wheel are almost equal to 
the disk harrow in breaking the hard 
crust, and by means of these and the 
peg-tooth harrow behind the plow the 
hard broken land is left in good condi- 
tion. 1 Pag > (ied BO Ag 

Rougemont, N. C. 





Caring for Machinery 


[ IS nearing the time for the com- 
mencement of another season’s 
work, and the tools we are going to 
use should have careful attention. 
They represent an outlay of cash 
that in most cases was earned by 
hard labor, and when their life is 
prolonged, just so much is added to 
the profits of the farm. 

All machinery should be gone over 
carefully before it is used. Loose 
bolts cause more breakage on farm 
machinery than any other cause. Let 
a bolt get a little loose in a casting, 
and before long you will have to buy 
another casting. A binder that is 
carefully gone over every day of its 
use will run much smoother and will 
more than save the time required to 
do it. It will run much smoother, 
causing less draft on the team and 
will add much to its life. We have 
noticed on several occasions men run- 
ning their binders with loose bolts in 
castings that cost several dollars, just 
because they didn’t want to take time 
to tighten them. Now, any person 
must see that this is poor economy. 
In order to give him more time to 
operate his machine, he lets a casting 
which represents a large part of the 
day’s earnings go in danger of being 
broken. 

Lack of oil has caused many a fairly 
new machine to be thrown in the 
fence corner. Oil is certainly cheap- 
er than new tools, and the time used 
in applying it is certainly well spent. 
Whenever there is metal in motion 
against other metal add oil, as this 
forms a film over both metals on 
which the friction comes. The more 
we can reduce friction the longer 
will be the life of the implement and 
the less the cost of operation. 

Oil holes frequently become stop- 
ped with grease and dirt that has 
hardened, and the bearings get no 
oil for years. Where this is the case 
remove the journals and wash with 
kerosene. When it is free from 
grease and dirt replace and oil well. 

Nothing will pay you better than 
to study your farm machinery. I 
have seen many people operating 
machinery, when it was only giving 
a fraction of the service it should. 
Get the direction books that came 
with the machines and see if you can- 
not improve your. method of opera- 
ting them. 





Modern Machinery Takes the Place 
of Hired Hand 


Pp THE spring of 1913 I bought a 
John Deere two-horse cultivator 
with ‘all the modern attachments, for 
which I ‘paid $30. 

Labor being scarce and high, I 
thought perhaps I could make the 
cultivator take the place of a hired 
hand. I had a hand help me prepare 
and plant my crop, 20 acres in cotton 
and 15 in corn. After my crop came 
up I cultivated all of it every week, 
putting two furrows to the row. 

My cultivator did the work of two 
men, saved the expense of a hired 
hand, and I made 12 bales of cotton 
and 250 bushels of corn. 

I consider this the best investment 


a small farmer can make in farm 
machinery. 
Taylor, Miss. L. B. VARNER. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


"Enclosed , poeens, £3 find sketch of 
broken part of Dick Cutter. I 
have had it about twenty-five 
years and it is in good shape 
yet and has been until some hard sub- 


the shear plate. If you knowwhatI need 
please send one at once and oblige.” 


(Signed) Stillman T. Bfatthaws, 
Schenectady, N. ¥. 
Moral—Purchase a Blizzard 
Cutter. Ninety cents (90c) 
ag bill in twenty- 
five (25) years. 


for catalog and book- 

lets telling the whole story 

of small power needed, big capacity, 
urflimited Stee. ability,” even Is 
ety. It’s 








The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. 
Boz 43 Dik Me 


oy mounted wan None. Band 
mounted. Z 





Y, "Bes Your Tires 
7 At Factory Prices 
All you need to 
know about the tires 
you buy is how much 
they cost and how 
long min will last. 


Bust PLAING@ ok an 
Guaranteed TIR 


fh Buckskins are sold direct at 
i prices which are ‘‘the low- 
est in America.’’ ‘They are 
cheap in price only. Hun- § 
i dreds of Buckskin users get 
much more than the 
4000-Mile 
Guarantee 
And of the thousands we sold 
last year only 4-10 of one per 
cent came back for adjust- 
ment. We pay expressage. 
Write today for details of 
our low-price offer to car 
owners. 














CAN YOU AFFORD 
_ NOT TO USE 
ROCK PHOSPHATE? 


Its use means an increase of $8.00 
to $10.00 per acre in crop returns 
at present prices and the perma- 
nent enrichment of your soil. 

That is what thousands of progres- 
sive farmers in 35 states say about 
it. 

May we send you the story of their 
experience with Permanent Fer- 
tility ? 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO., 
Otey Building, Columbia, Tenn, 































TIGHT AS A DRUM , 


e can’t spoil in an Economy Silo, , 
itting doors make the silo’perfectly 
— ht. That means fresh, sweet ensilage 

the time. Quick, easy adjustment. 
Stron steel hoops form easy ladder. Built 
of W = , &. Ye pateg Pine, Oregon Fir or 
Cypre: an’t buy a better silo. 
Anchorin ‘system with every silo. Our 
motto is §u ‘ty. Factories at Frederick, 

.»and Roanoke, Va. Wri te for free catalog. 


ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. M, Frederick, Md. 


Ensi 
Perfect 


W m7 





ys tock—best and cheapest 
identibeation for Hogs 

Name, —r and nw —--. 8 

Catalog and tn hy free on request. 

®. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 











When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 


of ali advertising it carries.”’ 
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About Manure Spreaders 








SAYS THE MANURE SPREADER 
IS GREATEST OF ALL 
LABOR-SAVERS 


(Third Prize Letter) 


wate our farm is equipped with 

practically all the modern. labor- 
saving'and money-making farm mach- 
inery and farm implements, -all . of 
which have a -field. of usefulness, I 
will have to point to the manure 
spreader is king of them all. Now, did 
we handle our manure as many farm- 
ers do, allowing it to leach and lose 
half its value lying in the barnyard 
for months and months, I could not 
point to our spreader possibly as being 
the greatest labor-saving and money- 
making machine on the farm. We 
keep quite a lot of livestock and make 
quite a lot of manure. Our barn is 
45 by 90 feet, having a cattle stable 
running lengthwise through it, arrang- 
ed so we can drive right through the 
barn with spreader and load on ma- 





\nure without having to handle it but 


once, 

There is not a week in the year, 
that we do not use our manure spread- 
er. Just as soon as a load or two of 
manure accumulates we hitch to the 
spreader and haul it out on the farm, 
where it is evenly spread in comfort 
and without exertion, as no living man 
can do it by hand. 

We have found a difference in the 
value of fresh and leached manure 
that is astonishing, and our manure 
spreader led us to the discovery. We 
find our manure spreader not only a 
great labor-savor, but a money- maker 
as well, for no man can spread a load 
of manure by hand, covering a certain 
amount of soil, and get as good results 
from it as the same load, covering the 
same amount of soil, applied with a 
good manure spreader. 

Cc. C. CONGER, Jr. 

Penn Laird, Va. 





Pets Manure Spreader First as a 
Labsr-saver and Money-maker 
KAY EXPERIENCE has led me to 
4¥i believe that the farmer can have 
few machines of more value than 
the manure spreader. Its value as a 
labor-saving device has been proved 
beyond all question. But its worth 
in that capacity fades as compared 
with the quality of work and saving 

in manure. 

It hardly needs saying that only 
a few men can scatter manure thinly 
enough on grass and small grain, but 
the spreader can. The advisability 
of buying a spreader depends on two 
questions, namely: whether the hand 
is too rough and steep, and whether 
the amount of manure made is suffi- 
cient. 

The man with a livestock appetite 
can usually overcome the latter. 

The operation of the machine is 
very simple. There are a few points 
to observe. It should never be used 
until thoroughly oiled and every nut 
is tight. It ought never to, be over- 
loaded nor started until cylinder is 
free to. turn. 

A. .L. PORTER. 

Speedwell, Va., Jan. 13, 1917. 





A Codperatively Owned Manure 
Spreader 


HREE of my neighbors and I 
bought a No.5 International manure 
spreader last February, and we find 
that it is one of the greatest labor- 
savers on the market. By the use of 
the spreader. we handle the manure 
o mych easier, and it distributes 
nuch more evenly’than can be done 
hand, and consequently one ton 

of manure will cover as much land 
spread with the machine as two tons 
will ‘by hand, and will do more good, 
because it is torn up fine and all the 
ground is covered. I advise the pur- 


chase ot a spreader where one can 
be used either individually or coop- 
eratively. 
Ss. C. BENNETT. 
Bridgewater, N. C. 





Repairing vs. Buying New Ma- 
chinery 
rues farmer’s thoughts now turn 
toward spring and its work. Every 
dealer you see says, “What sort of 
new machinery are you going to need 
this spring?”, and when prices afe 
quoted you find them to have advanced 
from 10 to 20 per cent. Nearly every 


farmer therefore is asking himself the | 


question as to whether to repair or 
buy a new machine of some kind or 
other. 

Many times it is quite possible to 
fix up an old machine so that it will 
give several years’ service without 
much outlay for repairs. This de- 
pends on the machine. If it is a corn 
planter that drops the grains ir- 
regularly and at an uneven depth, nine 
times out of ten it cannot be made 
to do satisfactory work. Nothing is 
more expensive and troublesome than 
an unreliable corn planter, and if 
you have one that is worn out, buy a 
new one no matter if prices are high. 
The same is also true of the mowing 
machine, and if one fails to give good 
service because of long use rather than 
some broken part, it can rarely be re- 
paired so as to give satisfactory ser- 
vice. 

In the case of plows, hay rakes, and 
even corn and grain binders, however, 
a few repairs and a little overhauling 
will many times do wonders and make 


them last for several years longer. | 


When you can repair machinery so 
it will do efficient work it is economy 
to do so, but if a large proportion of 
the trouble and worry it gives, to- 
gether with the accompanying loss 
of time, cannot be done away with, 
you had better buy a new machine. 





Keep Your Implements and Ma- 
chinery Housed and Painted 


prorss care of farm machinery 

has always paid the farmer and 
since implements have made such a 
marked advance in price, proper care 
will mean a larger saving than ever 
before. The laws of decay are well 
defined, and just because a machine or 
implement is iron will not make it 
immune to these laws. There are two 
ways by which the farmer may keep 
his machinery from deteriorating. 
They are (1) by proper housing and 
(2) by painting 

Not only should a roof be over all 
machinery, but it should be given the 
protection of four walls as well. 
Moisture that is blown in from the 
sides of a building is just as detrimen- 
tal as that which falls straight down. 
Even when well housed moisture will 
collect on machinery in damp weather 
and cause all exposed iron parts to 
rust. 

To overcome the moisture which 
collects by condensation, the farm- 
er must paint his implements and 
machinery. It will pay to paint 
everything from a chopping hoe to 
a threshing machine. The coat of 
paint given a machine at the factory 
should not be allowed to wear off, and 
the way to prevent this is to give the 
machines you buy a coat each year 
after their work is finished and they 
are ready to be stored away. 

To paint farm machinery, use a 
first coat of thick white lead color- 
ed with lampblack for a foundation. 
This is especially good where the 


implements are scarred or have gone | 
without paint for several years. | 


This first coat serves to fill all cracks 
and will leave a smooth surface for 
the color coats. To get best results 
two coats of color should be applied. 
Plenty of time should be allowed to 
elapse between coats for the paint to 
dry thoroughly. 
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Southern Farmers 


Need These Tools 


They are designed and built for Southern soil 
conditions and universally used throughout 
the South. Backed by the reputation of the 
greatest builders of cultivators and harrows 
and a guarantee that insures satisfaction, 


Roderick Lean Reversible Combines 


. é light weight 
Extension Disk Harrow ana araft 


with great strength. A favorite for general 
field work and cultivating rowed crops. High 
frame gives good clearance. Disc may be set 
exactly as needed. Reverse and tilt easily. 
A fine tool to ridge and bed cotton. 


Roderick Lean Heavy pe cae in 
Boltless Spike Harrow guiive, bad oe 
rough ground. Built with extra heavy tooth- 
bars and channel steel frame. Stands hardest 
usage. Boltless tooth clamp, A tool to de- 
pend on, No malleable iron clamps, rivets or 
bolts to break or lose. Built to wear long. 
Furnished in any number of sections desired. 







































Walking Cultivator No. 189GX 


No better cultivator built. Handled easily and works 
to exact depth fixed. No need to bear on handles to 
force shovels into hard soil. Side thrust springs as- 
sist to move shovels from side to side in cultivating 
crooked rows. Shovels tilt easily for hilling and bed- 
ding. Has perfectly balanced tongue. ly 
adjusted to widegor narrow rows. 

Write for our free book of farm Tools; 
shows whole Roderick Lean line of 
cultivators, horrows, pulverizers, weed- 
ers, rollers, etc. 


Roderick Lean Mfg. Co. 
302 Park Ave., 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

Write us direct or to these Jobbers:— 


The Brinley-Hardy Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Orgill Bros. & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Hutchison, Sehorn & Hipp, Charlotte, N. C. 
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2a ss If you need fence, you 
4, need our book of wonderful fence 
Vas values. It shows the greatest variety of de- 
ry signs of HIGH-GRADE FENCES at prices none can touch. 


You get what you want, at a price you are willing to pay. Astrong, 
durable, long-lasting, Rust-resisting Fence made of Open Hearth Basic 
Wire, Heavily Galvanized. SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARMER AT WIRE MILL PRICES. 


# 26-INCH HOG FENCE, - - - 163 CENTS A ROD 
47-INCH FARM FENCE, - - 233 CENTS A ROD 
48-INCH POULTRY FENCE, - 283 CENTS A ROD 


SPECIAL PRICES ON GALVANIZED BARBED WIRE and METAL FENCE POSTS 
100 different styles and heights of fence at proportionately low prices. Catalog free. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box & MUNCIE, INDIANA 


‘SET YOUR OWN PRICE 


















That’s what every man does who owns Properly Terraced, Ditched, 
™= Tile Drained or IrrigatedLand. Andifyoudon’t wanttosell, your 
increased yearly profits are just like turning waste land into cash. 

Progressive land owners in every State and practically every 
county in the Union have discovered that the only way to bring 
their land up to the desired state of production is to get a 


Bostrom $15 Farm Level 


and make spare days the most profitable days. Also fills the bill 

for Grading, Road Building, Foundation Work, etc. 

The Bostrom Farm Level has been on the market over thicty years, the latest 

improved having a Telescope with Magnifying Lenses which enable you to see the 

cross onthe Target a quarter of a mile away. Man Size Tripod, Leveling Rod, 

Target, Plum-Bob and full instructions included. Weight, 15 pounds. 

Itis used and endorsed by Agriculture Schools and U. S. Farm Demonstration - 
Agents, and you will endorse it, too, after using it—if not Your Money Back, 

\\ including express both ways. Write today for description of Level and 


eiescope and details of our Money Back Guarantee. 
BOSTROM-BRADY MFG.C0. 158 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga, 




















“2 have three pumps of your make and they are the best pumps J 
ever saw,” writes F. M. Polk, Tobinsport, Ind. No wonder! 
For they are backed by 69 year’s pump-making experi- 
ence. Remember, we guarantee every one of 

















GCRetRs PUMPS 

FOR EVERY SERV'ICE 

to fully perform the work for which it is rec- 

ommended. rite today for new free 

book, ‘‘Pumps for Every Service.’’ 

Ask our Service Dept. to help you 
Address Dept. 12, 








ig. 1653 
Lift and Force 
Pump for hand 
pumping 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Main Office and Works 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 










water systems 


BRANCHES: 
New York Chicago 
Roston Atlante Houston 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


















When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 
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The height of this print of 80,000,000 Ibs. of butter is 90 feet 
—its length 180 feet. An average loss of 10 Ibs. of butter 
per cow by all separators except Sharples causes this appal- 
ling yearly cream loss in the United States alone. If all 
separators were Sharples this immense pile would be savea 
annually. For this reason: Sharples is the only separator that skims 
clean regardless of speed. Look back over your past experience with 
Separators. Many a day you determined to turn at top speed and not 


lose cream. But unconsciously, little by little, you slackened and Jost t 
cream. That separator was not a 


SHARPLES 


Cc SUCTION-FEED 
REAM SEPARATOR 


If it were you could have slowed down and still gotten every vn of 
. cream. Sharples i is the only separator that “‘meets the eer ene 
human in its adaptability to every day condi- 
tions, It’s the separator that not only can do 
unequalled work, but will do it, regardless of 
unfavorable circumstances. Sharples is 
—the only separator that skims clean at widely 
varying speeds. ‘ 
—the only separator that delivers cream of un- 
changing thickness—all speeds. 


—the only separator you can turn faster and 
finish skimming quicker. 


the only separator with just one piece in the 
bowl—no discs, easiest to clean. 


the only separator with knee-low supply tank 
and a once-a-month oiling system, 


Over a million users! Made and strongly guar- 
anteed by the oldest and greatest separator 
factory in America. Many a Sharples has 
been in constant use for 25 years at trifling 
repair cost. Send for free Catalog to Dept. 21. 


Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 
Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines 
Branches: Chicago San Feanciece Portland Toronto .,, fe 
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SEER ORR oe ree SRS eK 


< poten cn + 


Hogs Con Starve on Cus 


Corn is an , alain ration for hogs. Where hogs have been 


fed on corn alone for long periods of time, experiments show 
that they have literally starved to death. The Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions teach that a balanced ration for hogs should contain 1 lb. of protein to 
every 5 Ibs. of fat and carbohydrates. But corn only contains about 1 lb. of 
protein to every 8 lbs. of fat and carbohydrates. Cotton Seed Meal is the 
cheapest and best form of protein you can get to balance with your corn— 
costs less than 5c a lb, as compared with 13c for bran, 16c for oats. Feed them 


Cotton Seed Meal 


« If Cotton Seed Meal is combined with corn in proportion 
‘ of about 2 parts corn and one part Cotton Seed Meal, 
S it gives a ration, which—with ordinary grazing— 
almost exactly fills the scientific requirements for 
a balanced hog food. The Texas Swine Breed- 
2 ers’ Association in their formal report say: 
*“It’s the most economical ration of which 
we have any record,”’ 
FEEDING FORMULAS 
It’s like throwing away moncy to 
pay from 13 to 20c a pound for pro- 
tein when Cotton Seed Meal gives it = 
to you for 5c. Write now for our val- 
uable book on feeding formulas that = 
shows how to save money. Written by 
a big practical farmer. 
PUBLICITY BUREAU i 
Inter-State Coiton Seed Crushers’ Ass’n ° 


608 MAIN STREET DALLAS, TEXAS 























































> forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
D ON r to The Progressive Farmer: 4 


One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 Five years, 260 issues, 3.00 
Ten years; S20 issues, $5.00—less than Ic. per copy. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








| Livestock Suggestions for Feb- 
| ruary 


A T WHAT price shall we sell the 


feedstuffs grown in 1917? Is the 
grass in our pastures worth $4 
an acre or $6? Is the legume hay 


worth $12 or $15 a ton? Is our corn 
worth 60 cents or 80 cents a bushel? 


Thé answer will be found in the 
quality of our livestock. The scrub 
steer that sells for four cents to 


six cents a pound eats as much feed 
to produce a pound of growth as the 
one that sells for seven cents or 
| eight cents a pound. We will not 
| sell our cotton for 12 cents a pound 
when we know an available market 
that will pay 15 cents, then why will 
we sell our feeds to scrub animals at 
three-fourths to four-fifths what bet- 
ter ones would pay us? 


Il 


The price we are to receive for our 
feeds can be and is largely controlled 
by the kind of sires we use. To feed, 
milk and care for a dairy cow, for 
instance, involves much work and 
| considerable expense. If be a 
good cow she will pay for all this 
and give us a profit besides. If she 


she 


is not a good cow—if she is an aver- 
age cow—she will pay us a poor 
price for our feeds and little or noth- 
ing for our labor. 

There are generally a few good 
cows in every herd. To get good 
heifers to add to the herd there is 


but one safe way to proceed. Breed 
these best cows to a good bull. The 
heifers from the best cows in the 
herd, if well raised and by a really 
good bull, will be better cows than 
their mothers. If the heifers raised 
are not better than their mothers, 
then the bull used is not good enough 
for those cows. 

| lil 


How is one to select a good dairy 
' bull? Those who have studied the 
judging of dairy cattle can do a lit- 
tle something in selecting a bull of 
good dairy type, but no one can do 
enough in that way to justify him in 
relying on it in selecting a dairy 
bull. As stated, in the last note, the 
best test of a dairy bull is whether 
his daughters are better than their 
mothers. This test can only be ap- 
plied to a bull that is four or five 
| years old or more. This is a most 
excellent reason for buying an aged 


bull. In fact, it is about the only 
good reason we know, but it is suf- 
ficient. 

If a young bull is bought, what 
then, is the test? The test is, how 
good was his dam? That is im- 
portant, but it is not enough. How 
good were his two grandmothers 


and how good his four great-grand- 
mothers? Not even that is enough. 


How good are the sisters of his 
mother, his grandmothers and _ his 


great-grandmothers? And still fur- 
ther, and the further the better, how 
good are his own sisters and the s 
ters of his sire and his grand-sires? 
“By their works ye shall know them.” 
No bull is good enough to buy to 
breed to even grade cows, unless the 
records his female relatives are 
known, and being known are good in 
dairy production. 

IV 

or twenty cows to 
| breed and expect to sell the calves 
| for beef, the sire of these calves is 
an important matter. Just how im- 
portant a matter is this selecting of 
a sire for the beef calves to be drop- 


$is- 


of 


If we have ten 


ped next year? Suppose we have 
ten calves and we expect to keep 
them until they weigh 1000 to 1100 
pounds, or until they are 18 months 
to two years old, how much feed 
will we have sold them? If they 


have been pastured two summers we 
have rented at least 10 to 20 acres to 
| them and their mothers the first sum- 
mer aud from 10 to 13 acres of good 
| land or 20 to 30 acres of average 


land to these calves the second year, 
we have also sold a lot of dry feed 
to their mothers while. they were 
carrying the calves, and to the cal- 
ves we must have sold a lot more 
dry feed during one winter at least. 
It requires 800 to 1200 pounds of dry 
feed, hay and grain, or its equivalent 
in pasturage, etc., to make 100 pounds 
of gain, and we have sold this feed 
and rented our pastures to these cat- 
tle. Is it important in determining 
the rent these cattle pay for the 
land or the price they pay for the 
feed, whether they sell for five cents 
a pound or eight cents a pound, or 
when finished whether they seil for 
eight cents a pound or ten-cents a 
pound? <A good beef sire will make 
the difference. 


Vv 


How are we to judge a good beef 
As with the dairy sire, his 
own form is of importance. Indeed, 
since his value for beef is largely 
dependent on his form, his own form 
is more important, perhaps, than that 
of the dairy sire. But a better index 
of what a bull will do as a sire is to 
be seen in the average of his’ calves. 
This test can only be applied to an 
aged bull and is sufficient reason for 
buying one that has had a chance 
to prove his worth or his lack of 
worth. But the test for a young bull 


sire? 


is, what are his brothers and his 
sisters like? How good are his un- 
cles and his aunts? In other words, 


what is his pedigree, when judged by 
the quality or worth of all his an- 
cestors? The value or performance 
of one brother or sister, or a cousin 
or an uncle is of some value in in- 
dicating his worth as a sire, but not 
enough to justify his purchase. What 
is the average of his ancestors? 
This is the real question, for he is 
much more likely to produce calves 
like the average of his ancestors than 
like any one of them or even like 
himself. We buy sires to breed to 
grade cows with too little care, when 
we consider the large amount of feed 
we sell to their calves. The sire of 
your grade calves fixes the price you 
get for your feeds. 


VI 


How important is it that you breed 
that mare to a good sire next spring? 
We know that one horse sells for 
$100 while another of the same size 
sells for $200 or $300 or even more. 


We know that one mule sells for 
$150 while another two or three 
hundred pounds heavier sells for 


$250 or $300. The differences repre- 
sent the different prices at which you 
may sell your feeds. It is up to 
you to determine whether you are go- 
ing to sell your feed at from 50 to 
75 cents, or for a full dollar. When 
a pure-bred sire is used on a grade, 
more than half the results depends 
on the sire. Perhaps, in the case of 
the mule, where size counts so much 
and because large mules can only be 
obtained from large mares, more than 
half the results of the mating de- 
pends on the mare. 

But in any case, the 
sire and dam determines the price 
you are going to get for the feed 
you sell to their colts. 


quality of the 


Of late, we have given considerable 


attention to the marketing of farm 
products. Here is one place where 
the farmer can raise the”price of his 


»roducts 25 to 75 per cent without 
the aid: or codperation of any one. 
Surely this is a good place for the 


Southern farmer to begin improving 
his market for the feeds grown. 





EFFICIENT 

The train-robber suddenly appeared as 
many of the passengers Were preparing to 
retire for the night. 

“Come, shell out!’ he demanded, as he 
stood towering above an Eastern clergyman, 
who had just finished a devout prayer, 

The minister looked at him sadly for a 
moment, then said: 

“If I had such energetic fellows as you 
to pass the plate now and then, I might have 


something to give you.” 
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“The Daddy of ’Er All’’—Lespedeza Sultan, 
shown here for refere nice only. Money can’t buy 
him but it can buy cows carrying calves sired by 
him and in this sale. 











Again we come to the Southern people and offer to them at 
their own price the greatest lot of Shorthorn Cattle they have ever 
Those who have kept informed know 
what Lespedeza Farm Shorthorns have accomplished. They have 
become famous throughout America and even foreign countries. 

At this sale, we will offer without reservation some of the 
There will be 10 Bulls and 40 


had the opportunity to buy. 


choicest animals in our herd. 
Females—the latter consisting of cows and heifers 


(See other Advertisements on page 41) 


50--Shorthorns--50 


AT AUCTION 
FROM THE SOUTH’S BEST HERD, 


At Tri-State Fair Grounds, Memphis, Tenn., 


Tuesday, February 27, 1917 


WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 














Imperial Brace—The bull we regret to sell and 


one of the greatest alive. 
over and we stake our reputation on him as a sire, 


He is famous the world 








COWS—_-BULLS—HEIFERS 


and a few with calves at foot. 


Imperial Brace, Many Times a Grand Champion, In This Sale. 
is one of the greatest young bulls in the 
shown this great young sire with wonderful 
Until this year he was never 


“Imperial Brace” 
world. We have 


success all over the United States. 
defeated—having won 27 Grand Championships as a junior calf, a 
junior yearling and a two- ~year- -old. 


the greatest bulls alive. 


He is conceded to be one of 
He is being sold for no other reason than 


s, bred and open, 


that we are still using his own sire and do not need him. Ina 
way we feel we are making a mistake to let him go. 
pride of the farm and has proven himself a wonderfully able sire. 
Many of the heifers and young bulls in this sale are his get and 
will show for themselves what he will do for the man lucky 
enough to bid him in. 


Leok at the Pictures in This Advertisement. They Tell the Story. 


He’s the 


The photographs in this advertisement will’ give a very good 


them justice. 


Lespedeza Sultan. 


idea of the cattle in this sale but no camera is capable of doing 
Note their wonderful type, conformation, style and 
quality. They are not the “hot-house” pampered kind. They are 
vigorous, deep, growthy youngsters that can meet anybody’s 
cattle anywhere and hold their own. 

We point with great pride to that grandest of all grand bulls— 
He, of course, is not for sale, but in this sale 
there will be a few cows with calves at foot sired by him. 


Don’t Forget—The Time and Place—Tri-State Fair Grounds, Memphis, Tenn., February 27, 1917, ai 1 o’clock P. M., sharp. 





Lespedeza campus—yearlings in this sale. 





“School Girls’’—These—just as they romp and play on 


“Ready money” 


themselves and bank accounts for their new owners. 











WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 


Catalog will be mailed to all asking for it, but better than 
all would be for you to come in person. Mail bids will havo 
fair treatment if you can’t come. 


Address all inquiries for catalog, information, ete., to 


LESPEDEZA FARM, 


HICKORY VALLEY, TENN. 


: COL. CAREY JONES, 
Auctioneers: ) COL. THEO MARTIN. 


NOTE—F. I. Derby will sell 50 head of Shorthorns at Jack- 
son, Tenn., February 28—day following our sale. 











Future “Society Matrons” in the Shorthorn world—2-year 


olds in this sale. 
of cows that money can’t buy. . 


They are sired by our best bulls and out 


F 











BERKSHIRES 


ae ae a 





PPA DAPI Oe 


“ELMENDORF BERKSHIRES” 
TO BE 


Dispersed at Private Sale. 


First Come First Served. 


Every animal in herd for sale, including show 
animals of all ages; tried brood sows that have 
never before been priced, and a great many are 
bred to Champion’s Robin 198202, pronounced by 
comp a to be the greatest living boar of 
the 

Write you wants or come and make your own 
selections. 


Cc. H. BERRYMAN, Megr., 
Elmendorf Farm, 
Kentucky. 





Lexington, 














‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 
THE P 


‘BERKSHIRE, 
TAMWORTH 


SOLD ON 


a WRITE 
OCCONEECHEE FARM. 












50 Jacks--TENNESSEE--50 Jacks 


FIFTH ANNUAL SALE 
Marshall County Jack and Jennet 


Breeders’ Association. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY, 28, 1917. 
Commencing at 10:30 O’Clock. 


O. I. C. 








There .t One Best 


Why lose profits breeding 
and feeding scrub hogs? 





LEWISBURG, Marshall County, Tennessee. 
This annual event in Jack history is the largest exclusive Jack 
Sale to be found in the entire country. 

Jacks possessing the best blood known to the Jack world will 




















Two of our Famous = 


0.1. C. HOGS ¢ 








A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PIG- DURHAM NC. 














pave this sale 





be sold in this sale. 
to be as represented. 
and buy at your own price. We have sold 

Jacks in our previous sales and all customers have made 
eee on their purchases. 


We are offering a strong collection of aged Jacks. 
Catalog Ready for Distribution. Address 


J. N. McCORD, Secretary, 


Every animal is sold under a guarantee 











“Bohemian King 2410” 


KENTUCKY SADDLE HORSES 
MAMMOTH JACKS 
REGISTERED SHORTHORNS 
POLAND-CHINAS, 
Plantation walkers. Registered Stallions and 
Mares. First cost—Breeders’ prices. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. State exact wants first 

letter. 
THE GLENWORTH FARMS, 
Allen S. Edelen, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 


“Blue Grass King’ 











Sensational Masterpiece 135260 


Now In His Seventh Year Of Service 
On Our Select Herd Of Berkshires 


| 
His sons head many of the leading herds through- 


aut the country and are siring uniform high-class 
stock and many prizo winners. 


in the market for a herd boar, a bred sow or | 


the Best in Berkshires of any age, we have them 
to_ sell. 

Everything sold on guarantee to please or money 
refunded. Write for prices and descriptions, to 
H. V. SHULTERS, Mentor, Ohio. 

25 Miles East of Cleveland. 


BERKSHIRES— 


arge Type, Big 
Protine Strain Pure- weet Pigs 
Prices Reasonable. 
Satisfaction Gparanteed. 
LAPAZ STOCK FARM, 
Tazewell Perrow, Prop. 
Leesville, Virginia. 

















$25.00 Each. 





J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, Jr., 


DILFIELD FARM DUROCS 





Will Offer for the Next Thirty Days, Fall Boar Pigs Sired by the 


CHAMPION “PIEDMONT IMPERATOR”. 


These pigs are out of ‘‘Defender’’ and ‘‘Kelly’s Pilet Wonder’’ sows and have been selected with care 
from a large number and reserved for discriminating buyers. 
son of the famous Grand Champion ‘‘Imperator’’ and he not only inherits the outstanding character- 
istics of his sire but transmits them to his offspring. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Culpeper, Virginia. 


Piedmont Imperator is the greatest living 




















Although a 
wherever forage feeds are plenty. 


address, 


703 E. Nebr. Avenue, 


THE BELTED MORTGAGE LIFTER 


new hog, the HAMPSHIRE has become a favorite 
The HAMPSHIRE has 
become a market topper in every market 
free information and literature on the 


If you would like 
HAMPSHIRE HO 


E. C. STONE, Secretary, 


Hampshire Record Association, 


PEORIA, ILL. 















weighed 2806 lbs. * 


Will ship you sample pair of these 
famous hogs on time i. ae give agency to 
first applicant. We po mers most 
extensive breeders ond shi of an Gee 
bred hogs in the world. ign ship- 


mo J. S. Gov't iecnacted 


We have bred O. 1. C. H for 68 
years andhave never losta 
Other 


with cholera or any Write todap 
ous disease. for Free Book, 
“The Hog from Birth to 


Sale’’ also True Historp of 
the Origin of the O. I. C. 
THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Heights Temple Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 





0.1 Cs and CHESTER WHITE Boars, 

oe Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Spectatty. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and 1 Prices bl: 


F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, I]inois. 


I ’s Gilts bred to Royal Chief, he by 
e e e Grand Champion State prize-win- 
Ning boar, Elmo Chief. Booking orders for spring 
pigs at $10 each; pairs not akin, $18; trios, $27; 
registered free. Write me. 

R. Q@. OWEN, R. F. D. f, 


- BERKSHIRES 


‘SPECIAL BERKSHIRE OFFERING 


To those who appreciate fine breeding stock, we 
offer 15 extra large, well bred Berkshire Gilts, 
some open, some bred to our fine son of the great 
Grand Champion, Lord Premier’s Successor. 

They are good types, strong bone, good heads, 
well marked, and no better breeding can be found. 

Plenty young pigs at all times and a few fancy 
young service boars. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. 
a 








Bedford, Va. 














IF YOU WANT 


BERKSHIRES 


to Breed or to Exhibit, buy where Champions are 
produced. Write for my winnings and prices. 
Eg. €. PETTY, Hilisboro, N. C. 
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fUTHERN FARM GAZETTE 


“You can iell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads It or not.” 





The Progressive Farmer Company 
(ncerporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 
B. L. MOSS, 

W. F. MASSEY, 











President and Editor 

Vice-President and Editor 

Managing Editor 

Contributing Editor 

JOHN S. PEARSON, Secretary-Treasurer 

J. A. MARTIN, ce Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 








HE car shortage is not the only reason for 

placing orders quickly for farm implements, 
fertilizers, seeds, etc. Nearly every dealer or 
manufacturer finds certain lines exhausted late in 
the season. In order to get what you want at all, 
therefore, it may be necessary to order promptly. 
Of course you should get catalogs, however, and 
convince yourself as to which firms offer most 
nearly what you wish. We have often advised 
readers to “keep a quarter’s worth of postals al- 
ways on hand,” and a quarter’s worth used right 
away in getting catalogs, price lists, and special 
information will be time and money well spent. 





OO often it is the case that lack of proper lubri- 

cation shortens the life of a machine more than 
the actual time it is used. Farmers must learn that 
it is not economy to buy and use “cheap” pin 
grease and lubricating oils, no matter how little 
the oils themselves cost. On most farm machines, 
as mowers, binders, etc., it is usually advisable to 
use a fairly heavy grade of oil of good quality, 
while engines used for stationary power and auto- 
mobile motors require a light-bodied oil in winter 
and one of heavy body in summer, both of which 
should be of good quality. For bearings requiring 
pin grease, the farmer will find most of the com- 
mercial peach-seed greases satisfactory. 





OR several years now, we have issued each 

spring an annual Reference Number. It has 
met with great favor and invariably brought re- 
quests for thousands of extra copies from people 
who wanted them for friends and neighbors. This 
year’s Reference Special will be issued February 
17, and we urge our readers who inay want extra 
copiés to place their orders now. 
than enough to supply advance orders will be 
run off. College and Government officials are 
especially asked to attend to this at once, as we 
would regret having to disappoint any one. Single 
copies, five cents; lots of fifty, three cents; lots 
of one hundred or more, two and one-half cents 
per copy. 


No more copies 





POSTAL card is mighty convenient for use in 

ordering catalogs, bulletins, etc., and in send- 
ing brief messages about a thousand and one other 
things that come up; but the trouble is that the 
average farmer doesn’t care to buy enough one- 
cent cards at one time to justify printing his name 
and address in the corner. And any farmer (as 
well as any other business man) is at a disadvan- 
tage in correspondence if he doesn’t use printed 
stationery. In order to avoid tying up postage 
money, therefore, it will be a good idea to get 
your local editor to print you five hundred to one 
thousand unstamped post-cards—the sort you put 
a one-cent stamp on before mailing. Then you 
can stamp 25, 50. or 100 at the time, put them in 
your desk, and they will be as little trouble as 
regular ready-stamped postal cards, while the 
printing of your name and address on them will 
save trouble and give you greaier and quicker 
recognition from business houses. 





UR “Livestock Suggestions for February” have 

been devoted to the foundation @f all success- 
ful stock raising—pure-bred sires. We wish to 
start the year right by trying to induce the South- 
ern farmer to start right, or if he has already 
started, to put his livestock business on a safe and 
profitable foundation. No grade sire is good 
enough to breed to, no matter what his own quali- 
ties are. If he would breed true to his own 
quality he would do, but the grade cannot do that, 
because there are too many scrubs in his pedigree 
and he will breed like the average of his ancestors. 
Yes, we write this because we want our adver- 
tisers of pure-bred breeding stock to sell their 
animals advertised. But they can sell their stuff 
for grade prices and make more money than the 
man who feeds scrubs; sovit is not for their sakes 
that we want the pure-bred breeding stock sold, 


but for the benefit of the whole South and all our 
readers. 





“TMPLEMENT Sheds—Why Farmers Cannot 

Afford to Be Without Them,” is the title of an 
interesting booklet published for free distribution 
by the Southern Pine Association. Farmers want 
to make profits; they build barns, granaries and 
silos and use modern farming methods to cut down 
costs. But often so much attention is given to the 
crops that none is given to the farm implements 
that make the crops possible. The silent toll of 
waste goes on where sky 4s used as a covering for 
farm machinery. The pamphlet points out the val- 
ue of an implement shed, showing illustrations of 
three types of sheds. Important building pointers, 
how to care for farm machinery, are questions dis- 
cussed in an interesting way. The booklet is for 
free distribution and can be obtained from the 
Southern Pine Association, Interstate Bank Build- 
ing, New Orleans, Louisiana. 





Tr. THE dairy cows of Mississippi are worth only 
$35 a head while those of Wisconsin are worth 
$59.50 each, the Mississippi farmers have lost, on 
their present stock of dairy cows, over ten million 
dollars, because they are not of as good quality as 
the cows of Wisconsin. In other words they sell 
their feeds for about three-fifths the price obtain- 
ed by the Wisconsin farmers. Or if the cattle, 
other than milk cows, of North Carolina are worth 
$17 a head while those of Iowa are worth $37.50, 
then the farmers of North Carolina have sold 
their feeds for about 45 cents instead of $1 which 
was received by the Iowa farmer. We are not 
poor in the number of animals we have in the 
South, but because of their poor quality. For in- 
stance, Georgia has 2,042,000 hogs, whereas Minne- 
sota has only 1,716,000, and yet Minnesota’s hogs 
are worth more than $5,000,000 more than the 
larger number of Georgia’s hogs. Pure-bred sires 
and more feeds will add millions to the value of 
our livestock. 





The Business Farmer’s Calendar: Eight 
Things to Do This Week and Next 


IRST, take stock of the implements now on 
hand, ascertaining what others will be needed 
this year, and then get them. High prices, 
scarcity of materials and car shortage may make 
later deliveries uncertain. 
2. Provide some kind of shed for every imple- 
ment, unless you have done so already. 
3. Keep alive that grudge against the stumps, 
and remove some of them every opportunity. 
4. Begin getting the garden ready for the early 
vegetables. 
5. Get your county agent to terrace your roll- 
ing fields, plowing the terraces up broad and high. 
6. Better pay pretty close attention to feeding 
the work stock, as heavy work will soon begin, 
and every animal should be in fit condition. 
7. When it’s too wet to plow, there’s usually 
plenty of work repairing fences, stumping, 
stalks, etc. 


cutting 
It is important that all these be got- 
ten out of the way early, so that plowing may be 
pushed when the soil is dry enough. 

8. Clean out all fence rows, ditch banks and 
other places where boll weevils and other crop 
pests may be spending the winter. 


Is the Boll Weevil Decreasing in 
Severity ? 





EXAS, Louisiana and Mississippi readers of 

The Progressive Farmer well remember the 

panic and demoralization to the 
coming of the boll weevil. Cotton production, be- 
cause of actual destruction by the weevil and de- 
creased acreage because of fear of the pest, de- 
creased heavily, credits to cotton farmers were 
almost wholly withdrawn, and a period of de- 
pression and discouragement ensued. 

But today in sections 
where these conditions once prevailed, prosperity 
has largely returned. The present 
in nearly all the cotton-raising sections of Texas, 
is occasioning the farmer little With 
anything like normal seasons, he knows that he 


incident 


Texas and Louisiana 


weevil, while 
concern. 
can make a fair crop of cotton despite the weevil. 
In Louisiana, where a few years ago cotton-rais- 


ing, because ‘of the weevil, was a badly demoral- 
ized industry, yields have been sharply increased 
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and prosperity has largely returned. The follow- 
ing fifures from a few Louisiana parishes strik- 
ingly illustrate this recovery: 
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Personal investigation has revealed to us that 


in east Texas and west Louisiana about nine 
farmers in ten confidently assert that the weevil 
is less destructive now than during the first few 
years after its arrival. Of course, however, it is 
quite possible that the stern lesson taught by the 
weevil is causing these farmers to farm more 
skilfully ; that the better methods they have learn- 
ed are enabling them the better to hold the 
weevil in check. 

Whatever the reasons may be, it is a fact that 
after the weevil has been in a section for a num- 
ber, of years, cotton production begins to rise 
from the low point reached when the weevil was 
worst, and gradually approaches the normal crop 
before the weevil came. 





Humus and Rich Land Immensely Im- 
. portant in Beating the Boll Weevil 


HE more we study the boll weevil problem 

and the greater our expetience with this 

arch-enemy of the cotton crop, the greater 
becomes our conviction that humus and rich land 
are factors of the first importance in making cot- 
ton despite the weevil. In fact, so important 
are these that we are convinced that anywhere 
south of parallel 33 and east of east Texas, the 
farmer who tries to grow cotton without these is 
beginning with a handicap that he will find it hard 
to overcome. 

Getting the crop made early, ahead of the August 
horde of weevils, is highly essential, and plenty 
of humus and plant food will aid in doing this as 
nothing else will. A humus-filled soil warms up 
rapidly in the spring and starts the crep off with 
a rush, while the soil without humus remains hard, 
cold and lifeless until late in the spring, a poor 
place indeed for plants of any kind to get an early 
start. Moreover, plenty of humus in the soil 
unlocks and makes soluble for the plant’s use 
plant food elements that would otherwise remain 
insoluble and unavailable. 

Now the legumes—cowpeas and velvet beans 
for summer and crimson clover for winter— 
furnish not only humus, but nitrogen, our most 
expensive plant food element, as well. The liberal 
use of these legumes, plus a good application of 
acid phosphate, will, on most of our soils, provide 
all the plant food needed. 

So, if you’re confronted with the job of beating 
the weevil, we would say fill the land land full of 
humus from the legumes, give it a good dose of 
acid phosphate, unless it happens to be heavy lime 
land, plant early with an early variety of seed, 
and cultivate thoroughly. There’s a bare possi- 
bility that all these combined may not make cot- 
ton despite the weevil; but we do know that the 
combination is one that will come nearer to suc- 
cess than any other known. 





A Thought for the Week 


UR school system is gravely defective in so 

far as it puts a premium upon mere literary 

training and tends, therefore, to train the 
boy away from the farm and workshop. Nothing is 
more needed than the best type of an industrial 
school, the school for mechanical industries in the 
cities and for teaching agriculture in the country. 
No growth of cities, no growth of wealth can 
make up for any loss in either the number or the 
character of the farming population. We of the 
United States should realize this above most other 
people. We began our existence as a nation of 
farmers, and in every crisis of the past a peculiar 
depndence has had to be placed upon the farming 
population, and this dependence has hitherto been 
justified.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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(1) Education te Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 








By CLARENCE POE 





EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 








Five Things to Do in February 
EAD the facts that we are presenting else- 
where on this page showing the wisdom of 
cooperative purchase of farm machinery. The 
subject will be a good one to discuss at the next 
meeting of your local farmers’ organization. Ev- 
ery farmer should order catalogs of implement 
houses now, see his neighbors who might be inter- 
ested in buying improved machinery with him, and 
place orders early. The car shortage makes 
prompt action doubly necessary. 
Il 
“Back of all reform lies the means of getting it,” 
is one of Woodrow Wilson’s fine phrases; and it is 
a good thing to keep in mind as we dream of better 
things for our neighborhoods. And an aroused, 
stimulated, educated population must be “the 
means of getting” most of the best gifts we earn- 
estly covet. Education must precede cooperation. 
“The ancestor of every action is thought,” rightly 
says Emerson. So if we get enough seed-thoughts 
of progress started among our people, a harvest of 
progressive actions will follow in season. Nor 
should we get discouraged if many of our neigh- 
bors lacked educational advantages in their youth. 
The best community leader in the neighborhood 
where I grew up was a farmer who had had almost 
no schooling, but had virtually educated himself by 
reading The i rogressive Farmer and other papers. 
The right sort of papers will educate your people, 
and February is a good month to canvass the 
neighborhood in behalf of such papers as you wish 
your neighbors to subscribe for and read. 
Ill 
This is a good time, too, to get a school library, if 
your school hasn’t one already; and a good time to 
ask for a free traveling library if you live in a state 
that offers its country people such advantages. 
Drop a line to “State Superintendent of Education” 
at your state capital and ask how to get a school 
library. Then send a card to “State Librarian” also 
at your state capital and ask how your neighbor- 
hood can get a free trayeling library—or how you 
can help get a traveling library law if your state is 
behind other states in this important respect. 
IV 
in some of our states there is still time to take 
the short course at the agricultural college. A few 
days ago the writer had the privilege of talking to 
a group of the short-course boys and men, and it is 
always an inspiration to come into contact with 
such a group. “I tried to get some neighbors to 
come along with me,” said one farmer in his for- 
ties, “but when I failed, I made up my mind to come 
on anyhow.” It is such enterprise that makes 
character and develops initiative and leadership. 
And these men will carry back new ideas with 
them. Said a friend to us the other day: “There’s 
a young fellow in my neighborhood who is beating 
everybody else. He used to have as poor a farm 
as anybody, but he’s got a carpet of green cover 
crops spread over it now, and good stock, and mod- 
ern methods frem start to finish. And as nearly as 
I can figure it out, the young fellow got his start 
at the short course at the agricultural college. He 
has seemed like a different fellow ever since he 
went.” 
Vv 
There’s another group of young fellows it makes 
your heart beat faster just to look at. We mean 
the corn club boys and pig club boys. And while 
you, Mr. Farmer, may not be able to send your boy 
to an agricultural college, or even to the winter 
short course, there is no reason on earth why you 
should not put that youngster of yours into corn or 
pig club work this year. Talk with him about it. 
See the teacher. amd farm demonstration agent 
about it. If your boy is interested, he should cer- 
tainly join in the club work; and if he isn’t inter- 
ested in such things, the club work may be the very 
thing he needs to wake him up. And let’s not for- 
get the girls. The canning club and poultry club 


will help them as much as corn and pig clubs will 
help the boys. 
Be J 
Co-operation in Buying and Using Im- 
proved Machinery : 
VERY small farmer in the South ought to read 
and re-read Mr. J. Z. Green’s article on page 
30. We intend to keep repeating over and 
over these fundamental truths: 

1. The small farmer cannot compete success- 
fully with managers of large, well-equipped farms 
unless this small farmer uses the same labor-saving 
(which means money-saving) machinery these 
wealthier farmers use. As Mr. Green says, the type- 
setter, except in small towns or on special jobs, 
cannot compete with the linotype; the old-fashion- 
ed shoemaker has had to stand aside for modern 
machinery; and so the hand-labor farmer will be 
put out of business in competition with machinery- 
equipped farmers. 

2. On the other hand, the small farmer cannot 
afford to keep on a small acreage the equipment 
which can just as easily serve 100 to 1,000 per cent 
more land than this small farmer has—equipment 
in fact, which must be used on a large acreage in 
order to justify the heavy interest on investment, 
depreciation, and other charges. 

3. Therefore (the conclusion is inevitable) the 
only way out is for Mr. Small Farmer to join with 
other small farmers in the codperative purchase 
and use of modern equipment. 


& 
If a Factory Plant Were Idie 350 Days 


in the Year 
N OUR “Reference Special” last year we gave a 
notable table bearing on this point, prepared by 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
This table showed, on the basis of a study made in 


western New Yerk, the average number of days ~ 





Tell Your Legislators What You 
Want 


ANY members of our Legislatures would 
| like to know what legislation their farm- 
= er-constituents want. If your legisla- 
ture is in session, cut out the following blank 
and mail to your senator or representative. 
MMMM ids Sa iio acevo srarsialers Gis AAR R CR Ae.C am anes mse 
(Here write name of senator or representative) 
Dear Sir: Of the following twenty-four measures ad- 
vocated by a recent State Farmers’ Union organization 
1 am especially interested in those I have marked with 
an X. I earnestly hope you wil! give these measures 
1 have marked your support: 
per ee 1. Reforming crop lien evil. 
ee i 2, Six months’ school term. 
ie Ss feck sates 3. Stringent anti-usury law. 
ieee 4. Effective Torrens system of registering 
land titles. 

ihe seaa8 5. Permitting race segregation in land own- 
ership. 

eer rr ys 6. Incorporating rural communities. 

eee 7. Medical inspection of school children. 

evan oe 8. Dog tax. 

er ee 9. Use oil inspection tax for school or agri- 
cultural progress. 

ioe ewes 10. Uniform certification of teachers. 

ere. Se 11. Prison reform and simplified court pro- 
cedure, 

tos eees 12. Submit constitutional amendment for in- 
itiative and referendum. 

Perales Geos 13. Heavier inheritance taxes, 

ase’ grecie 14. State control of insurance rates. 

osepeees 15. Constitutional amendment permitting low- 
er tax rate on resident than on absentee 
landlords; higher rate on lands held out 


of use, 

pa ees 16. State-wide compulsory education up to 
age of 14, 

tues oh ous 17. Adequate appropriation for traveling li- 
braries, 

ere ery 18. State warehouse system, 

4G Awe ase 49. School text-books at cost. 

-.+ee-..-20, Some plan for selecting county boards of 


education “neither by the Legislature nor 
by party conventions.” 
iwoun 21. A state educational commission, 


-22. County arbitration courts. 






Sh s of deeds and mortgages 


cocceee BA, Adequate upport of Smith-Lever agricul- 
tural extension work, 
Yours truly, 
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each of eighteen leading farm imp!ements were in 
use on the farm. In these investigations it was 
found that a walking plow was used 19 days in each 
year, and a sulky plow 14, while the other sixteen 
implements were in use only from one to seven 
days out of the 365. From the statistics gathered 
by the Government, we have worked up the follow- 
ing table showing the number of days each imple- 
ment was idle as compared with the number of 
days it was in use: 


Implement Days in 
WRLEINE BOW 66 6:6. asin soos 25.E 
hii a, ee ee re 14.7 
Spring-tooth harrow ....... 6.6 


Spike-tooth harrow 
Disk harrow 
Land roller 
ok: | 

Corn planter, 1-row ...ccees 
Corn planter, 2-row ... 
Cultivator, 1-row 
Cultivator, 2-row ee 
Cabbage transplanter 
MOWGSE bss isswsc¥seekewe 
ge | a 
eer eee rere 
Bean harvester 
Grain binder 
Corn binder 
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It will be seen from this table that on these New 
York farms corn planters were in use on the aver- 
age farm one day in the year and idle 364 days; 
while even such indispensable farm tools as har- 
rows were used only about five days of the 365. We 
may double or even treble the figures showing the 
number of days each machine is in use, and still 
the lesson will be hardly less emphatic. 

Now to approach this table in the right way, we 
must remember that farming is virtually a form of 
manufacturing with soil fertility as the raw mater- 
ial and farm implements as the machinery of the 
factory. And with this truth recognized, the ques- 
tion that immediately presents itself is this: How 
long could any other manufacturing enterprise 
prosper with such a large part of its machinery 
idle 345 to 364 days in each year? Any efficiency 
expert would promptly say to the manufacturer: 
“You have too much idle machinery. You are 
bound to have this modern equipment, of course; 
for you'll go into bankruptcy if you try to make 
goods with machines your competitors have dis- 
carded. But, my dear sir, you must increase your 
output so as to put this idle capital to work mak- 
ing money for you.” 


as 
A $160 Hay Press for $20 


ND the small farmer is now up against just 

what the cfficiency expert would suggest to 

the manufacturer. The small farmer is 
bound to use the impreved machinery, but he is 
also bound to join in with neighbors so as to keep 
it going a greater number of days in the year, and 
thus divide the cost. We recently quoted the re- 
mark of a friend in our office: “I got a $160 hay 
press for $20.” And then he went on to explain: 
“I paid $20 and seven other men paid $20 each, 
and I got just as much service out of the press as 
if I had owned it all by myself. So to all intents 
and purposes, I simply bought a $1600 hay press 
for $20.” 

Nor did the good work stop there. The beauty 
of the codperative idea is that our friend is get- 
ting a $160 hay press, for $20, helped seven other 
men get the same advantage he got for himself. 
Our friend was financially able to pay $160, but 
probably none of the other seven- were. And this is 
but one example of thousands that might be given 
showing the profitableness of the codperative 
purchase and use of improved machinery. 


& 
Tell Your Legislators What You Want 


S WE have so often pointed out, if farmers 
Ax to make their influence felt in legislation, 

they must do so by letters. Where farmers 
are properly organized, the officers can have tre- 
mendous influence, but even in such cases, the 
legislator is chiefly impressed by appeals from the 
“folks back home.” And in states where the 
farmers are not well organized, they must depend 
almost wholly on postage stamps. 

Now we want to make it easy for our readers to 
speak to their legislators, and in order to do so we 
are reprinting on this page a ballot enabling you 
to vote on a list of twenty-four measures endorsed 
by the North Carolina State Farmers’ Union at its 
last session. Quite likely you do not approve all 
the measures, but you can put an X mark opposite 
those you do favor, cut out and mail to your rep- 
resentative or senator if your legislature is in ses- 
sion. In states where the legislature is not in ses- 
sion our friends can hold the blank for later use. 
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THE HUMAN BODY AS A 
MACHINE 
The Repair in “Which We Keep It 


Determines the State of Our 
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the impurities of oil, water and gaso- | 
line would be removed. As the blood 
passes through the kidneys the poi- 
sons are removed; if they fail to 
do this, the wastes poison the body 
and cause death. When we eat too 











Won’t Mamma 
be S’prised ? 


| 
| 
| 








This isn’t a fancy pictute. Mamma 
has gone down town shopping. Nan, 
Betty and Bobbie are afraid she will 
not be back in time to make the 
promised Jell-O dessert for dinner, 
so they are making it themselves. | 

As has already been explained in 
these columns, Jell-O is so easily 
made up that a child can do it. 


SELL 


makes up into the most delicious des- 
serts and salads, and, as it costs only 
ten cents, is coming to be as generally 
used in small-town and farm homes 
as in the city, where it is immensely 
popular. ; 

In every Jell-O package there is a 
little folder containing rules, sugges- 
tions and recipes for making up 
Jell-O in all possible forms. 

There are seven flavors of Jell-O: 


Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Or- | 


ange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. Each 
10 cents at any grocer’s or any gen- 
eral store. 

The flavors are pure fruit flavors 
and the full strength of the flavors is 
preserved by the air-tight and mois- 
ture-proof waxed paper Safety Bags 
enclosing the Jell-O inside the 
cartons. 

The price has 
never changed. It 
is ten cents to- 
day just as it has 
been from the 
beginning. 

The 1917 Jell-O 
300k is the most 
beautiful ever is- 
sued and it con- 
tains more useful 
infornYation for 
housewives than 
any other. Send 
us your name 
and address and 
we will mail you 
one of the books. 
THE GENESEE PURE 

FOOD COMPANY, 


LeRoy, N. Y.. and 
Bridgeburg, Ont. 





This is the package 





For chapped hands and broken 
blisters; for burns, cuts and all 
skin irritations use 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


Put up in handy glass bottles. At 
Drug and General Stores every- 


where. Illustrated booklet free 
on request. 


Avoid substitutes. 
CHEESBROUGH MFG. CO. 


(Consolidated) 
State Street New York City 













Driver Agents Wanted 


Ride in a Bush Car. Pay for it out of your commissions 
on sales, my agents are.making money. Shipments 
Five-Pass., 30 H. P. 82x8% tires Gare guarantesd 
or money back. 









; Electric Starting 
114-in. Wheelbase 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chieago, Ulinois 





When writing’ to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries,”’ 
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HE body is a well-working ma- 
chine, built for divine purpose. 

parts work harmoniously, each 
necessary to the complete usefulness 
of the other, and no one part all-im- 
portant. It is frequently said that the 
brain is all-important, but it is not so 


| any more than the motor of an engine 


is valuable without the machine—why 
the motive power with nothing to be 
moved? 

The steel and wood and iron of the 
bodily machine are flesh and bone. 
Unlike your automobile, the body can 
repair itself, and the repair material 
comes largely from the meat, eggs, 
milk, fish and green vegetables we eat. 
Like the automobile, it is necessary 
that we have power to move—the 


much or too heavy food, the machin- 


ery is clogged and sick headaches and | 


biliousness ensue. Just as the kid- 
neys take material poisons out of the 


blood, so do the lungs take out the | 


used or poisonous gases. 
The large intestine, at the lower end 
of the small intestine, is but a few feet 


long. It is like a cylinder from which 
is absorbed the liquid, leaving the 
solid waste matter to be removed 
later. 


The heart, of course, is the pump, 
and the feet the wheels. 

Carrying the similarity still further, 
the automobile is like the human 
body in that some are meant for 
show and some exist for pleasure; 
others there are which carry heavy 
loads, and still others that are for 

















THE 


POWER WASHER IS A GREAT LABOR-SAVER FOR THE FARM WOMAN. 


SEE 


LETTER ON NEXT PAGE 


starchy foods and sugars take the 
place of gasoline. The fats are as val- 
uable in the human body as they are in 
any machine, though their uses are 
more extensive. 


The teeth might be called the grind- 
ing machine, the saliva of the mouth 
helps to change the big starch grains 
of potatoes, rice, grits, and other 
starches, into a soluble form; just as 
in the automobile gasoline cannot be 
used direct, but is valuable when con- 
verted into the gas form, so it is with 
food converted into soluble forms. 

The stomach is the gasoline tank, 
for holding the supply until ready 
for use in the body; also, it helps to 
soften, break up the food and change 
the flesh and bone builders into more 
available form. 


The small intestine can be compar- 
ed to the coil pipes of the machine, 
only that itis from 20 to 30 feet long, 
and is equipped with little glands that 
pour out juices to assist in the break- 
ing up of the gasoline and oil, or, more 
accurately speaking, the protein, car- 
bohydrates, fats and mineral matter. 
In the human coil pipe Nature does 
her best to safeguard it from its ene- 
mies, the bacteria, because these can 
ruin the best working machine in the 
world, as can sand in the working 
parts of the automobile. Therefore, 
the gall bladder, situated on the right 
side, just under the lower ribs, pours 
forth bile, which not only helps to di- 
gest the food but discourages the 
growth of harmful germs. 

The liver is a litthe machine within 
itself; it gathers food material from 
the body and manufactures the bile 
and keeps it in its reservoir, the gall 
bladder. 

Another wonderful part of this mar- 
velous machine is the kidneys, two 
bean-shaped organs, fastened at the 
back of the body. Had the automo- 
bile such machinery as the kidneys, 


travel—each is adapted to its own 
particular phase of usefulness in the 
world and each is a machine built for 
a definite purpose. For the Christian 
who comprehends the earthly pur- 
pose of this machine, the necessity 
for keeping the body in excellent re- 
pair, therefore, needs no comment.” 


KEEP THE SEWING MACHINE 
CLEAN 





It Does Not Take a Mechanic to Give 
It a Thorough Cleaning 


OTHING wears out sooner than 

unoiled machinery, and when it is 
once worn, the parts are not easily 
replaced. The thing to do, therefore, 
is to always keep the sewing machine 
in excellent running order. 

Get a tooth-pick or two, a small 
rag an inch or two square, a big, 
soft, clean cloth, a pen-knife, a small 
screw-driver, a small basin of kero- 
sene, and a smail oil dropper full of 
the very best sewing machine oil on 
the market. The difference between 
a high-grade oil and a low-grade oil 
is that the low-grade oil becomes 
gummy readily, while the high-grade 
oil does not. 

Unscrew the plate at the left end 
of the machine and lay it in the basin 
of kerosene. Some of the working 
parts are now revealed. Scrape off 
any gummy substance gently with a 
knife and soak every part thorough- 
ly with kerosene, applied with a 
clean feather. Do the same with any 
exposed part of the machinery. Re- 
move the wheel at the right upper 
end of the sewing machine, soak with 
kerosene, scrape off any lint or gum- 
my substance and wipe well with a 
small kerosene cloth. Now replace 
the wheef and the belt, wet the axles 
of the lower wheels and pedal-tread 
with kerosene, run the machine, still 
































Time to Pay 


My Free 30-Day Trial 
—No Money Down— 
Your Own Time to Pay 
Offer Breaks All Records 
~BanishesCompetition 

Believing that every home 
should have the elevating in- 
fluence of music, I originated the 
Adler plan of selling organs—over 90,000 of these 
famous instruments are giving sweet music in the 
homes of the people. Send today for my Free Organ 
Catalog—learn how you can have the World’s Best 
Organ—winner of highest prize at St. Louis World’s 
Fair—also winner of Gold Medal at National Con- 
servation Exposition, 1913, Knoxville, Tenn—sent 
to your home, without paying a cent down, fora 


FREE 30 Day Trial 


Send no money until you decide to buy. Haveita 
month free. If you say you want to keep it, then pay 
me in small its at your i 


Easy Payments No Burden To You 
No Interest—No Collectors 
The risk is all mine—and if at the end of a year the 
Adler fails to make good my every claim, I will refund 
every dollar you have paid. I give a 50-year ir 
antee—longest made on any organ. I save you £376 
or more, because I sell direct from the $1,000,000 
Adler Organ Factory (greatest in existence) wiping 
out all in-between profits— 
wrecking organ prices, 


°. 











Every Adler 
Piano shipped di- Winners of 
rect from great $1,000,000 Gold Medal 
ler Factory to home at 2f National 
lowest factory prices. I save CON serva- 
youhalf—because the Adler Plan 
absolutely wipes out middie phd # 
men. jays’ iree trial. hd 
Easy payment Write for Free 
plan. 





Adler Mig. Co., oe: 

5606 W Chestnut St. Louisville, Ky. 
Send me—FREE—your wonderful 

Organ Book O } Mark which 

Piano Book 0 $ you desire, 
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6 Glorious ROSES 


MAILED POSTPAID FOR.......... 

ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER 25 
Hardy, Everblooming, Guaranteed True toName C 
COLLEEN—Bright rose on cream ground. 







CRIM- 
SON QUEEN—Brilliant crimson. EUGENE MARLITT— 
Rich carmine. LADY GRENALL—Intense saffron 
orange, superb. THE QUEEN—Pure white, large, 
extra. PRES. TAFT—The best large pink, fine. 

ty I will send the 6 Roses in large 
2-year size postpaid for only $1.25. 













SURE BLOOMING COLLECTION 
RED HUSSAR—Cardinal red. 
ee BROOMFIELD —Snow white, 


Tee. 

QUEEN VICTORIA—Pure yellow. 

COUNTESS OF LONSDALE— Salmon 
pink, fine. 

WM. AGNEW—Crimson, very free.J 

FLORADORA—Rich wine red cactus. 
One tuber, any variety, 15 cents. Any 3 

for 40 cents. The 6 for 75 cents postpaid. 


‘DAHLIA SEED 

New Century, Cactus, Black Striped, «Double, Single, 

all colors. F 10c I will 5 

fine Dahlia Garden: Seu! — 
MISS JESSIE M. GOOD 

Florist and Dahlia Specialist Box 229 Springflold, Ohlo 


we this wholly visible(42 key)sin- 
gleshifttypewriter,foryour 

own, if you will show it to 

your friends and let them see 

wherein it excels other 

$100 typewriters,and 

tell them of our most 

liberal offer ever made 

on a strictly moderm 

typewriter enda Woodstock al 

that. By post card or letter simply say, **Mail Particulars.” 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. F6gg_» CHICAGO, ILL 





























Ralston Purina Co., 968 Gratiot Street, St.Louis, Mo. 





coven Alfalfa, Sweet Clover, 
ani 


d all kinds of grasses and 
of highest quality. appepees and special 
price list with book of information free. 

atalog Free. 1OWA SEED Co 
Dept. 21 , Des Moines, la., 


seed grain 


Perlll Means 
PROTECT YOUR FIELDS 








Look for and save our “Reference Special” 
of February 17. Thousands of readers say it 
ane is worth the price of a year’s subscrip- 

on, 
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Our Pattern Department 














8199—Boys’ Suit.—Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 





front and has an applied box plait at center front.) 


8188—Children’s Rompers.—Cvut in sizes 2, 4 
back, long or short sleeves may be used 

8208—Children’s Combination.—Cut in sizes 2 
of an underwaist and drawers. 

8$202—Girls’ Middy Dress.—Cut in sizes 4 to 1 


years. The suit closes at the left side of tne 
and 6 years. The garment closes at the 
and the bloomer section is in one piece. 

4,6 and 8 years. This combination consists 
2 years, The middy slips on over the head 


and the separate skirt is cut in one piece. 


Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 


Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





wet with kerosene, until it revolves 
smoothly. Next, wipe off every bit 
of oil you can, run it a few minutes 
until more kerosene works out, wipe 
again and apply machine oil to all 
the workings of the machine. Screw 
on the plate at the right end of the 
machine. 

It is frequently necessary to keep 
the machinery under the board of the 
machine moistened with kerosene, ap- 
plied with a feather, several times 
in succession, if the machine has been 
neglected. It is better to keep it well 
oiled and wiped, than to have to do 
it so vigorously after it gets in bad 
conditiv.. 


A MUSIC MACHINE IS A JOY 
FOREVER 


The Home Equipped With Even a 
Cheap Machine and Records Is 
Happier Because of It 


NOW that the long winter evenings 
are here we must plan to spend 
them pleasantly, and there is nothing 
that appeals to all classes and types 
more than good music; it thrills, en- 
nobles and elevates, and physicians 
commend it as an actual aid to health. 


The most satisfying music we_ have 
ever had in our home we have had this 
winter, and it was furnished by a 
cheap, second-hand Victrola. It was 
only a $25 machine to begin with—the 
kind that sits on a table or stand of 
any kind, and was bought by us for 
$10. The needles are 25 cents for 600, 
and some of our favorite records cost 
as little as 10 cents each. I am told 
that fairly good machines can be 
bought for very little. Of course, it 
would be glorious to have a $100 one, 
if you can afford it. The tone in them 
is softer, sweeter and purer. 


Our records range in price from 10 
cents to $3 each. We have none of a 
low order, only one rag-time, “Pretty 
Baby,” and it is the best of its class. 

I wish I could see a. Vicfgola in 
every farm home and-school, for I am 
sure that nothing would afford more 
innocent and genuine pleasure. Our 
friends and neighbors have enjoyed 
ours with us. A new record is an 
event and, as such, is duly heralded 

The beautiful, plaintive, haunting 
Hawaiian melodies are our favorites; 
we never weary of them—they have 
an indescribable charm. Our favorite 
sacred records are “Whispering 

fope,” “Humoresque,” “Face to Face,” 
“A Perfect Day,” “Over the Stars 
There is Rest,” and “Abide With Me.” 

“The Rosary,” “Forgotten,” “Be- 
cause,” “Somewhere a Voice Is Call- 
ing,” “Love’s Old Sweet Song,” “The 
Songs My Mother Used to Sing,” and 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginia,” are 





all beautiful, while “Annie Laurie,” 
“Last Rose of Summer,” “Silver 
er a . 

Threads Among theGold,” and “Mary- 


land, My Maryland,” recall a* happy 
past to the older members of our fam- 
ily. 

If you haven’t a Victrola begin now 
to save up for one and do not stop un- 
til you have it. 

“MUSIC LOVER.” 


An Electric Machine. and What It 
Does to Lighten Housework 


WANT to tell you about our ma- 
chine for making the woman’s 
work lighter and home life more 


pleasant. It is a little gasoline engine 
that generates electricity and stores 
it in a storage battery. This engine 
can be started by a child eight years 
old and stops itself when the storage 
battery is full of “juice.” We only 
put in gasoline occasionally and run 
the engine about two or three times 
a week. 

From this battery we get our elec- 
tricity for lighting the house and barn, 
also several lights in the yard. We 
also run with this electricity a small 
compressed air pump that furnishes 
us abundance of water all the time. 
When the pressure gets low the pump 
starts itself; when air enough is in, 
the pump stops itself. It pumps wa- 
ter and air. 

We use the “juice” only for pumping 
and lights, but you can use it for many 
things, running separator, churn, ma- 
chine, milking machine, washer, iron, 
etc. A little motor is required for 
these additional things. We hope to 
get more of these later. 

The expense of gasoline is hardly 
eight cents a day for lights and water. 
This makes it about $30 a year. Isn’t 
that cheap for all the light and water 
you want right at hand? How we do 
enjoy it! The first cost is about $500. 
So many of us could have it, that do 
not. This machinery is all in one lit- 
tle closed room, and there is no dan- 
ger of freezing, for the pipes are all 
under ground. 

MRS. JOHN W. ROBINSON. 

Hickory, N. C. 


The Power Washing Machine 


HE greatest of all farm machinery 

is the power washing machine. No 
other piece of farm machinery is so 
badly needed, or will bring the pleas- 
ure and profit this will. 

What does it profit a farmer to 
economize, do without this piece of 
machinery, and in the end pay out 
twice its cost in doctor bills, because 
his wife is overworked, or perhaps 
in the end lose her altogether, be- 
cause the load was too heavy for 
her? 

We have used our power washing 
machine for two years and it is prac- 
tically as good as new. The ma- 
chine with bench and tubs cost $30. 
The four-horse power gasoline en- 
gine cost $45. For $75 we have an 
outfit that will clean the dirtiest 
washing in a few hours’ time. It 
takes a certain amount of time 
steady grinding to clean dirty clothes, 
but while the machine is» running 
the washing through the first water 
the wife may be doing up the rest of 
the morning work, stopping only to 
run each batch of clothes through 
the wringer, which is also turned by 
power. The wringer is easily pushed 
down the bench to the clear and 
blueing water after the clothes have 
come from the machine the second 


time. MRS. GEO. RUSSELL. 
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Your Face 


O hold that beauty in the face which is health, the skin must 
be clean—not merely free from dirt but clean with the perfect 
cleanness of unclogged pores and freedom from irritation. 





The only way to produce cleanness of this kind is to use a soap 
that can be rubbed into the pores without smarting, and then 
rinsed out completely without leaving tiny particles of soap sticking 
to the skin. 


Ivory Soap cannot irritate. It does not contain uncombined alkali 
or harsh materials of any kind. It is as harmless as pure water. 
The face can be massaged with its thick, copious lather without 
feeling the slightest discomfort. 





Ivory Soap rinses easily. It does not contain unsaponified oil 
which sticks to the skin and makes thorough rinsing impossible. 
No matter how vigorously the Ivory lather is rubbed into the 
pores, the rinsing leaves the skin clean in the strictest sense with- 
out a suggestion of greasy gloss. 
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IVORY SOAP 990% PURE 
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turpee's 
Seeds 


and are 
grown 
net only 
to sell but to grow again, The fact 
that 1916, our fortieth anniversary, 
proved to be our banner year, | 
shows that confidence in the House 
of Burpee continues to grow. 
Burpee’s Annual for 1917 | 
The Leading American Seed Catalog ' 
is brighter, ‘better and bigger than ever 
before. We have added twenty-two 
making in all 204 pages, and best of all, you will find thirty Burpee Specia ties ] 
illustrated in color. Burpee’s Annual is mailed free upon request. A postcard | 
will bring it. Write for your copy today and mention this publication. 
BURPEE & CO. oo ae Phi 








There’s Always a. of Fresh Water for Stock 


and for every other purpose about the house, the barns, the garden 
and in the fields—day and night, winter and summer, if you 


Install a RIFE RAM on Your Farm 


It operates by the flow of any stream having a fall of 3 feet or more and a supply 
of 3 or more gallons a minute. Used with either pneumatic or 
overhead tank. Over 11,000 in use. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. 


“77m RIFE ENGINE CO., 3130 Trinity Bldg., New, York | 




















LET THE CHILDREN 
CARRY YOUR MESSAGE 


Sit down and send us a letter letting us know how 
many copies of our “Reference Special” of Febru- 
ary 17th you will want. When you see it, you are 
sure to want some extra copies for your neighbors 
who ought to have it but who might not be sub- 
scribers. 

The kiddies can mail the letter on the way to 
school. If you put it off, you'll be too late, for 
only advance orders will be filled. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











140-lb, bed, 1 6-Ib. pair WY 
pillows, 1 pair full size 
blankets, 1 full size 
counterpane retail value 
&0. Reduced to $9.92. 

25-Ilb, bed $5.50; 30-1b. 
bed 85.26; 36-lb. bed@7.25; 
40-lb. bed $3. 6-lb. pillows 
$l pair, New feathers, 
best ticking. Mail money 
order now orwrite for catalog. 
SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 500, Charlotte, N.C, 





Is one old subscriber and one 
mew subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 








When writing advertiBers 


mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 
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Batteries 







When you 
want a battery 
to light alan- 


IGNITOR 











tern or run an IG) September 6th 19) 
engine, here’s CELL 
the name toa 
remember— 
‘*Columbia.” 
NationalCarbonCo. ~—S 
Cleveland, Ohio meanereeg FOR usar 
Roecranssctace: GENERAL IGNITION 
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Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 
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SYNOPSIS 


Pollyanna has fully recoveced from her 
injuries, received in the automobile accijent, 
ang during her Uncle “and Attnt’s visit to 
Germany, is spending the winter in Boston 
with a Mrs. Carew. Several years before 
Mrs. Cerew’s nephew, Jamie, was kidnip- 
ped and Pollyanna finds her embittered by 
her loss and hopeless as to the future. Know- 


“being glad’’ Mrs. Carew takes her in charge 
on the condition that she can stay only so 
long as she doesn’t preach, Without doing 
what Mrs. Carew calls preaching, Pollyanna 
persuades her to open the unused rooms of 
her elegant home, raise the shades, dress 
herself in beautiful clothes and jewels and 
occupy the family pew at church services. 
Pollyanna visits the Boston Public Garden 
alone and there talks with a man who calls 
himself “an old duffer,” and a lovely dis- 
couraged girl. 





ing something of Pollyanna's reputation for - 


“Oh, I hoped you were—like Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, you know,” rejoined 
Pollyanna. “And—” 


But the boy interrupted her with 
an eager: 

“Do you-know Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy? And do you know about Sir 
Lancelot, and the Holy. Grail, and 


King: Arthur and his Round Table, | 
and the Lady Rowena, and Ivanhoe, | 


Pau 


and all those? Do you: 
Pollyanna gave her head a dubious 
shake. 
“Well, I’m afraid maybe I don’t 
know all of ’em,” she admitted. “Are 
they all—in books?” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


ityIn Champion 
The Prize Winning hn Champion —s 
Hot - water— t 
Double-wailed— 
Copper Tank — 
a Thermometer 
Holder — Deep 
Nursery — Self- 
regulating, same 
as used by Uncle 
Sam and Ameri- 
ca’s most suc- 
cessful Poultry 
Raisers, —When 
ordered with my 


$4.85 Double-watled, Hot-water * a chick 
Brooder—Both cost only $12.50 


Freight Prepaid Est2\ftiz 
2 Satistaction | Slenépeats eet cuare ties 


its beyo 
$1000 Cash Prizes 
Conditions easy to-get biggest prize. 
Start early —order now —anyway 
write today for ,my Big Free Book, 
“Hatching Facts”. It gives short cuts 








90 Days’ 
Trial 














ag The boy nodded. to poultry success. Jim Rohan, Pres. 
CHAPTER Vit--cCoutinned) “Pye got ‘em here—some of ’em,” Belle Cy ncbator Co. Ba 101 Racine, Wis. 

he said. “I like to read ’em over and 
Be H NO!” exclaimed Pollyanna, over. There’s always something new : 
dancing up and down on her jn’em. Besides, I hain’t got no others, ALR 

toes in irrepressible joy. “I can’t anyway. These were father’s. Here, 





you little rascal—quit that!” he broke 


lost any more—I have to stay } ‘ 
i ° off in laughing reproof as a bushy 


In 2 Biggest 
right here. And I mustn’t talk, you : gg 


Mrs, C, F’. Merrick, Lockney, 
Tex., with her rates Incubat- 


cig stems 











































know. But I can to you, for I know tailed squirrel leaped to his lap and = |ang"yten.™s a HATCHING 
‘ - began to nose in his packets. “Gorr pac Ree loses 
ou; and I can to him—after you in nos iS | S Gory, lathes 
Never Lower, If as Iow et me,” she finished, with a guess we'd better give them their din- You can Low act, Cease Semone CONTESTS 
beaming glance at the lame boy, anda fer or they'll be trying to eat us,” | winpers mascot Cait, Redwood, Ever Held 
Never can you hopeful pause. chuckled the boy. That’s Sir Lance- 150% Egg Incubator 1 BOTH & 00 
install a home wat- bucked lot. He’s always first, you know.” Chick Brooder FOR { 
er system more The sandy-haired youth chuckle 2 r | Ty ered together. 30days 
cheaply than now— softly, and tapped the shoulder of the From somewhere the boy produced | nats trial , 10-year Guarantea, F relight 
probably never as boy in the chur. a small pasteboard box which he open- det alpct Fmt hot satis: ast of 
Bir aay Le F > -.» ed guardedly, mindful of the number- | with galvanized iron,tr icwails, Rockies 
© ideal water “Listen ter that, will ye? Ain’t bal eoonsteiple 
supply is that given that the real thing, now? Just you less bright little eyes that were | fr. Set up ready to run, 
by q avis Cypress ey hil © inceaduce vet" Aad ta watching every move. All about him | ghdcwathaaten Seah ee 
Tank and Tower wait while f i a hE now sounded the whir and flutter of a, sunetanae ts 
Gravity System— struck a pompous attide. Madam, ; ‘ ad Incubator Co. §& 
; “4, Sec ie : ev ¢ wings, the cooing of doves, the saucy Boxios Racine, Wis. <3) 
simple, durable, ef- this is me friend, Sir James, Lord o . : *: : 
ficient he boy in tWitter of the sparrows. Sir Lancelot, 
Fi a t h Murphy’s Alley, and—But the boy in alert and eager, occupied one arm of 
ttle i wan cost aed the chair interrupted him. , : 





the wheel chair. Another bushytailed 
little fellow less venturesome, sat 
back on his haunches five feet away. 
A third squirrel chattered noisily on 
a neighboring tree-branch. 


From the box the boy took a few 


Provide running water in the home 

-—for bath, toilet, fire protection, 

irrigation of growing crops, etc. 
Write for illustrated booklet de- 
scriptive of Davis Gravity Home 
Water Systems, It’a free. 


G. M. Davis & Son 


“Jerry, quit your nonsense!” he 
cried vexedly. Then to Pollyanna he 
turned a glowing face. “I’ve seen you 
here lots of times before. I’ve watch- 
ed you feed the birds and squirrels— 
you always have such a lot for them! 

















pinay Live yy : 
7, ] /, 7 
eonk why the bige incubators 
gest money make 
ee eat expes 
Cabinet= 
ahi rametatcates vene 























nuts, a small roll, and a doughnut. 
809 Laura St., Palatka, Fla. And I think you like Sir re in At the latter he looked longingly, 
Established 1888, the best, too. Of course, there’s the s acieadileell 
Lady Rowena—but wasn’t she rude ROE nie A taal 
to Guinevere yesterday—snatching Did you—bring anything?” he ask- 
@ her dinner right away from her like ed then. sntlsted Hot water heat- 
Learn Music that?” “Lots—in here,” nodded Pollyanna, Clilen jel ggthn 
Pollyanna blinked and frowned, tapping the paper bag she carried. gg Sally recog f ‘ape 
AT HOME! looking from one to the other of the “Oh, then perhaps I will eat it to- Tee aoe See oe Senne Sy Sy 
boys in plain doubt. Jerry chuckled day,” sighed the boy, dropping the J.S. Gilerest, a iailaiiiidtinees 
Lessons New Method-LearnTo | again. Then, with a final push he doughnut back into the box with | = DES MGIHES INCUBATOR CO. 767 Second St.. Des Moines, ta. 
Bie. Violin Rese, wheeled the chair into its usual posi- an air of relief. 
Mandolin, Cornet, Harp, | tion, and turned to go. Over his Pollyanna, on whom the signifi- 
*Cello, ete Piccolo, Clar- | shoulder he called to Pollyanna: ; 


inet, Tromb one, Flute or to 
sing. Special Limited Offer 
of free weckly lessons. You 
pay only for music and post- 
age, which is small. Money 
back guarantee. No extras. 
Beginnersoradvanced pupils. Every- 
thing illustrated, plain, simple, sys- 
tematic. Free lectures each course. 
16 years’ success. Start at once, 
Write for Free Booklet Today—Now. 
U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 157 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


cance of this action was quite lost, 
thrust her fingers into her own bag, 
and the banquet was on. 

It was a wonderful hour. To Polly- 
anna it was, in a way, the most won- 
derful hour she had ever spent, for 
she had found some one who could 
talk faster and longer than she could. 
This strange youth seemed to have 


“Say, kid, jest let me put ye wise 
| ter somethin’. This chap ain’t drunk 
nor crazy. See? Them’s jest names 
he’s give his young friends here,’— 
with a flourish of his arms toward the 
furred and feathered creatures that 
were gathering from all directions. 
“An’ they ain’t even names of folks. 
They’re just guys out of books. Are 


‘orrecordhatehes of healthy, 

ene chicks--chicks that 

Hodge the great chick ae 
yard--you can’t beat 
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Hundre poe ot send airceli 3sure 








s : an inexhaustible fund of marvelous 
ate ye onr Yet hed ruther feed them stories of brave knights and -fair | hatches spoited by t 
S56 Exquisite than feed hisself. Ain’t he the limit? Jadies, of tournaments and_ battles. | REDWOOD. — Doubie-Dise Heat 
Ta-ta, Sir James,” he added, with a Moreover, so vividly did he draw his oe TE 
Wall Paper grimace, to the boy in the chair. pictures that Pollyanna saw with her |- 


“Buck up, 
racket for you! See 
he was gone. 

Pollyanna was still blinking and 
frowning when the lame boy turned 
with a smile. 

“You mustn’t mind Jerry. That’s 
just his way. He’d cut off his right 
hand for me—Jerry would; but he 
loves to tease. Where’d you see him? 
Does he know you? He didn’t tell 
me your name.” 


now—nix on the no grub 


own eyes the deeds of valor, the 
And 


knights in armor, and the fair ladies 
with their jeweled gowns and tresses, 
even though she was really looking 
at a flock of fluttering doves and 
sparrows and a group of. frisking 
squirrels-on a wide sweep of. sunlit | 
grass. 

The Ladies’ Aiders were forgotten. 
Even the glad game’ was not thought 
of. Pollyanna, with flushed cheeks 
and sparkling eyes was trailing down 


Pirite ue ne a postal today. 


Samples you later. 
tu you this big 
Ok oft the very latest, 
up-to-date New York ‘styles in wall- spapere --the most beautiful 
atterns shown ryffts in many Fhe . Don't select your pense until you 
ave secon them. Beautify 7° our entire home and doit at small cost. 
ur remarkably low prices begin at 8c for a double ro oll. 


stead ee a big room 




















Ae prepaid on the new 1917 
cycle. Write at oneo 
Pa our i g gh and special offer, 

Marvelous improvements. Extra- 
m ordinary values in our1916 price offer. 
You cannot afford io buy without get- 
im ting our latest propositons, 

Boys, bea*‘Rider Agent’’ and make 
big money taking orders for bicycies 
and supplies, Get our liberal terms 


want to send i 


--Just say, 














F _ > re 2 ea ae P S : ¥ ona sample “RANGER” to introduce. 
. “Pm Pollyanna Whittier. I was lost the golden ages led by a romance-fed Tires, equipment, sundries and 
th Seaclennion me pte ae beso hone me bene » boy who—though she did not know j usual prices. A few Sooumd band Winget 
5 Pollyanna still a little it—was trying to crowd into this one y 0 88.00, toc 
ea werent short hour of congenial companion- BEAD CYCLE C0., DEPT.p79 SHICAGO 
Fe “y ; tusk Uke hie® nodded the ship countless dreary days of loneli- 
see. JUSt like ’ , ness and longing. 
: et ’t he me up here ever : ‘ AI3OE Ineubato 
REES 2c & up BOY as Don't he tote me up y Not until the noon bells sent Polly- £6 | 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Small Fruits, Strawberries, Vines, Nuts, ete. ‘ 







Both 


and Brooder 


anna hurrying homeward did she re- 













































For 
GENUINE HALE BUDDED trom Bearing J. H. HALE TREES. | A quick sympathy came to Polly- jember that she did not even yet ef Wf Ordered Together. Freight paid 
GENUINE Delicious APPLES. Write for free eatalog. anna’s eyes. Vane tha: bows eauen i ter cOpper pat nay aoutio ate f 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 11, Cleveland, Tenn. ‘ = ys . i aaad a aaahis atane 
; “Can’t you walk—at— all —er—Sir “I only know it isn’t ‘Sir James,’ j doors, all set uy complete, or 
J-James ?” cubator and Brooder $12.75. 
c dies she sigh ed to herself, frowning Ww be FREE ‘Catalans des scribing them. Send 4 
Running Water in Your Country Home The t 1 hed. gleefull “RB . * for it TODAY or order direct. 2) 
Install a Niagara Hydraulic Ram in your country ihe boy aug hed giee y: Vv exation. aut never minc can Wisconsin incubator Co. Box 122 R Wi 
— Lae hin — have a = s ppd “ ‘Sir James. ’ inde e d! ! a & hat’ Ss only ask him to-morrow. ep acine. rt 
oom, or stable, barn, gara, nc 
not cost one cent to operate. more of Jerry’ Ss nonsense, I ain t a CHAPTER Vill 
° ° a prices 65 VARIETIES 
Niagara Hydraulic Ram ‘Sir ‘4 nised Land and Water-Fowis, Baggs 
Sook Ct enlpeenoelag nn fr Pollyanna looked clearly disap- a ns On career 
aibectiae Can't eet cut ‘of order. Its pointed. OLLYANNA did not see the boy Write tod: ay. HENRY PFILE, Farmer- 
cost is really smail, Write for catalog. " eset re 2 a er “to-morrow.” ‘It. rained. and she Poultryman, Box 715 Freeport. IU: 
Niagara Hyd. Engine Co.,P.0.Box C, Chester, Pa. You aren t? Nor a—a lord, like he orrow. ined, and she 
said?” could not go to the Garden at all. When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
. 5 “ ° ; . P your advertisement in The Progressive 
“ oa 0? ntinued o x e ” 
Do your neighbors read our paper? I sure ain’t. (Cont ed on page 46, this issue) Farmer. 
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How the Laundry Problem Was 
Solved 


| WANT to tell you how we solved 
the laundry problem on our farm. 
For five or six years it has been no 
easy thing to keep a wash-woman. We 
paid all and more than we felt that we 
could afford to pay, to get the washing 
done, while I have always done the 
ironing myself... There are nine in our 


family, so you see we have a good~ 


many clothes to wash each week, and 
it nearly always took my husband and 
me, or one of the boys (I haven’t a 
girl), the greater part of a day to do 
our washing when we could not get 
help. Besides, the men did not like to 
leave their work undone while they 
helped with mine. 

In the fall of 1915 I was sick for 
months, so all of the washing and 
housework had to be done by my hus- 
band and the children. November 
and December we talked power wash- 
ers, January, 1916, we decided to try 
one; so we ordered a one and a half 
horsepower gasoline engine, a power 
washing machine and_ reversible 
wringer, power-driven. 

We did not have a place for it, so 
my husband decided to build a shed- 
room to our smoke-house, which was 
near the pump, and on the north side 
he built a shed-room ten feet wide, 
sixteen feet long, covered with rubber 
roofing. On the north side we have 
a window, one door that opens next to 
the pump, which is about ten feet off, 
a door in the east end and a window 
in the west end. 

Now, instead of taking us all day to 
do our washing, we gét it done in two 
hours, unless we have extra things to 
wash, w...ch will take another half 
hour. Clothes are on the line, tubs 
emptied and everything put up in that 
time. In summer I would put in my 
first tub of clothes, start the engine, 
shut the door and go to the garden 
for my vegetables for dinner, or do 
anything else that I had to do and my 
washing went on just the same. My 
husband and the children are just as 


‘proud of our washing outfit as I am. 


The first cost has been the only one 
worth speaking of, for one gallon of 
gasoline will last five weeks or more. 
My clothes are washed just as clean 
as if I had used the board. Some peo- 
ple say it will not do it, but I know it 
will do it with good suds and plenty of 
water. I don’t soak the clothes over 
night, but that would make them wash 
quicker, I have no doubt. I wish ev- 
ery farmer’s wife had a power wash- 
ing machine. I hope every man will 
read this and decide to buy one for his 
better half. He would if he had the 
washing to do. Our engine cost $29, 
washer and wringer complete $21.75. 
lumber, roofing and nails about $30. 

MES. L. S. CARTER: 

Sutherlin, Va. 





Some More Bulletins You May 
Wish to Have 


O YOU own a canary? Then write 

for Farmer’s Bulletin No. 770 on 
“Canaries, Their Care and Manage- 
ment,” Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Would you like more time for your 
housework? Then write to the above 
address for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 771, 
“Home-made Fireless Cookers and 
Their Use,” prepared by the Office of 
Home Economics. 

If you want to know the truth about 
bottles of medicine you buy in‘ the 
hope that they will cure all ills, write 
to The State Board of Health, Ral- 
eigh, N. C. and ask them for their 
January 1917 Health Bulletin. The 
Department. will fill all applications 
for the Bulletin in its own state and a 
limited number in other states; there- 
fore write at once. 

West Virginia gets out a splendid 
bulletin, “Food for the Family,” by 
Nell Barnett, of the College of Agri- 
cv!ture, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

Do you hope to have running water 
ii your house some day? Then ask 
the United StateseDepartment of 
Agriculture for bulletin No. 57 on 
“Water Supply, Plumbing and Sewer- 


age Disposal for Country Homes.” 
Any woman can understand the prin- 
ciples whether she knows much about 
machinery in general or not. 

If you want to sell your butter and 
cream and still have fat for cakes and 
other things, write to the United 
States Department of Agriculure for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 469, “Fats and 
Their Economical Use in the Home.” 





How to Get Flowers for the Garden 


] WILL tell other flower-lovers how 

IT: have obtained flowers I wanted. 
When I moved to this place there 
were four kinds of narcissus, three 
kinds of hyacinths, jonquitts, snow- 
drops, fall-blooming crocus, double 
and single tiger lilies, lilacs, spirea 
and crape myrtle in the yard. They 
had been sadly neglected, but I moved 
and cared for them. 

I have exchanged with other flower- 
owners until I have added several new 
flowers to my yard. Last winter I 


planted rose cuttings, and they are | 


now growing nicely. A few fine can- 
nas were given me; these I planted in 
a thoroughly enriched bed across the 
front of the house. Four small run- 
ning roses will soon grow and cover 
my front gallery. Wistaria I have 
planted along my front fence. 

Of the annuals that I have tried, I 
find larkspur, phlox, poppies, Japanese 
sunflower and petunias most satisfac- 
tory. 

MRS. W. J. GODFREY. 

Sumterville, Ala. 





Why Not More “Surprise Parties” ? 
E WONDER if “surprise parties” 
have gone‘out of style in the coun- 

try. If they are, it is very regrettable. 
Some of the most pleasant memories 
of our life are due to just such parties, 
when some friendly neighbor gather- 
ed together his party of “surprisers” 
and called on some _ unsuspecting 
neighbor, bringing the blessings of 
friendship, good will and cheer to a 
home too often dreary. In our minds 
we picture again, through the thinly 
curtained window, the man of the 
house putting on his shoes before 
coming to the door, the mother re- 
moving her apron and putting it away, 
the son automatically brushing his 
clothes with his hand, and the daugh- 
ter hurriedly brushing her hair before 
a cracked and broken mirror. Nobody 
was dressed in purple or fine linen at 
these parties, to be sure, but they 
knew one another and friendship 
counted far more with them than 
clothes. Since the telephone and au- 
tomobile have come such parties could 
be more easily planned and executed 
now than ever before, and a few meet- 
ings of this kind would change the 
spirit of the most pessimistic neigh- 
borhood in the South. Think this over 
and then put your thoughts into ac- 
tion. fae eS 





How to Study Foods 


**TJOW shall we go about studying 

foods?” is a question very fre- 
quently asked. Unless the little club 
of women has time to go thoroughly 
into the subject, I should say: that the 
women might first consider well the 
three groups of foods published in the 
July number of The Progressive 
Farmer. Then they might choose their 
refreshments, having something from 
each group each time. 


The wamen might then have a lec- 
ture about foods, then each time make 
their own refreshments together at 
the club. The Progressive Farmer has 
published accounts of food classes, 
combinations, divisions and methods 
of preparing, and it might be well to 
go back through the old files, reading 
and discussing one paper each time. 

The United States Government pub- 
lishes free bulletins. It might be well 
to get such a simple bulletin as that 
on honey, bread, or mutton, then read 
a paragraph and discuss it, for any 
of the Government bulletins are easy 
to read, when one once realizes what 
protein, carbohydrates, mineral mat- 
ter and water are. 








48-PAGE 


Incubator Book 
just off the press 
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Write today for your copy! 


Get this|free book just printed. 48 pages of everything 
you should know about incubators. Write for it today. 


Spend ‘no money for any kind of incubator until 


real facts about incubators which this book will tell you. 
Tells how to raise more chickens with less trouble and less loss. Tells what you 








Winter Water 
Fountain, $1.36 
Prevents water from 
freezing in winter. Body 
heater, water tank and 
lamp, Holds 8 quarts of 
water. Automatically 
feeds—will not overflow 
and waste, ix other 
styles shown In this book. 





Coal-burning Hover 
50 to 500 chick size, $9.35 
50to 1500 ** “* 10.30 
Provides ample room er 
©} 





heat divides hover room 
into zones of_ various 
temperatures, Chicks se- 
cure fomneges Corea best 
suited totheir individual 
n e ny degree of 
heat maintained. No 
dampers, doo§ or drafts. 
Hi coal, soft coal or 
coke. Cost to operate, 8 
to 7 cents per day. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


£> 









te 
Chicken Coop, $1.92 
Galvanized steel — best 
Ventilators at top. Ra 


cannot enter. Sliding 
door with screen. Others 


shown in this book, $1.60, 
$1.90, $2.50, $3.00, 





must know about incubators to raise chick- 
ens successfully. How to operate along 
scientific lines which cannot fail. New 
labor-saving patents and conveniences. 
Tells just what kind of poultry equipment you should 
have for your special needs. Shows how you can get 
it at a saving of from $6 to $20 on every single item. 
150-Egg Incubator only $6.25 


Backed by iron-clad guarantee to hatch every egg 
hatchable. A guarantee stronger than any “Free 
Trial” offer ever made, 


Get the benefit of our tremendous cash-buying power | an 
and our money-saving, direct-selling system, through | # 


which we save middiemen’s vrofits and expenses. 
Why pay more? Buy from us; pay only one small pro- 
fit; keep for yourself the money which would other- 
wise go to the middlemen, 

The Charles William Stores have brought a new idea 
into Mail Order selling. Here isa system of enormous 
stores, each one a Specialty Store under the manage- 
ment of expert merchandise men, 

The Incubator Store alone occupies half of an entire 
building and contains at all times a stock worth 
many thousands of dollars. 

Carrying such complete stocks and located in the 
heart of Greater New York, the Charles William 
Stores can make prices that are impossible for others 
to make. In four years, we have grown to be the 
largest Mail Order House inthe East, doing a busi- 
ness of millions and millions of dollars., 


Be first to get this new free book 


Tear out the coupon and mail it now for one of the 
first copies of this new edition. Costs you nothing 


to see what it has to offer you. Send for it today!]¢ 
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138-Egg Metal 
Covered, $7.35 
Maynard Special 
Hot Water Heat- 





tors. Lamp especially made for incuba- Ry ¢ 





tor purposes, holding sufficient oil to cOe” ‘ 
operate incubator 21 hours without re- ¢ - 
filling. Automaticregulator. Glass door. yy,” 

Dozens of other models. New labor- @W% 

saving a, 





ou get this book. Get the 








60-Ege $5.37 

150-Ege 6.25 
Maynard Hot Air Heat- 
ing System Incubators — 
size, ea 


soned lumber, } 
with 4-in. 80 
board. Thermometer, 
egg tester, egg tray and 
safetylamp. See PageT. 





135-Chick Brooder 


Raise all your chicks. 
T rooders shelter 
the chicks like a hen. 

Steady 


with chicks. Constant 
fresh air supply. Reg- 
ular thermometer and 
directions for operating. 
Many otherstyles shown. 


























When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 


an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 
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Avery Planters Insure 
a Perfect Stand 


Double Pitman Drive gives Positive Action. Plates are 
Extra Large, so holes have plenty of 
time to Fill—No Skipping. Pilates 
Can’t be Put In Wrong. 
Hopper is Hinged— 
Can be Tilted Back 
or Lifted Off with- 
out using a wrench. 
The Large Wheel on the 
Memphis Packs Moist Earth around seed, causing Quick 
Germination. Gauge Shoe regulates Depth of Planting. 


If your Dealer can’t show you this Planter, write 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Incorporated, Dept. €, Louisville, Ky. 
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Your catalog is 
printed in 3 colors. 
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—., “THE GUARANTEE SPREADER” 
A °\ QUALITY Is Her Middle Name 


¥ . “Hard to Wear Out.” 
) axe ‘“‘Low and Easy to Fill.” 


All along the line from wheels to neck-yoke, QUALITY 
~ Prevails, and for standing up to hard work THE 
GUARANTEE SPREADER never has had an EQUAL. 
She spreads your lime, GROUND LIMESTONE or 
commercial fertilizers evenly or if you desire to push 
the spreader lever down, she sows in rows. You will 
like the special patented features such as_ shifting 
ecluteh, spreading attachment, and the spider-steel- 
blade-force-feed. Save $15.00 by being the first eve 
im your community to purchase the GUARANTEE 
SPREADER. [Better write us TODAY. Thank you. 


THE GUARANTEE MFG. CO. 
Dept. F 4, Baltimere, Md. 


MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 
BAILEY BROTHERS, ine. 
Not in the Trust WINSTON-SALEM, N. C, 





Pg - 


THE PICTURE TELLS THE TRUE STORY. 


NOTE 
HOW EVENLY THE MATERIAL IS BEING SPREAD. 





























DOUBLE FERTILIZER VALUE AT HALF COST 


- Gives plants about twice as much phosphorus as 

best commercial fertilizer. Costs less than half. 
With legumes or other nitrogen becomes complete 

fertilizer. Will not leach away. 


SEMINOLE PHOSPHATE C0., 








- 

Look for Our Analysis 
Tag on Every Bag. Be 
Sure You Get SOFOSCO 
SA a 


Croom, Florida 


ao PRAT. at Be 
Liles re Write for prices. 


Oriele Ave., 




















FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


By Parcels Post, 500 prepaid $1.00; by Express $1.00 per thousand. “JERSEY WAKE- 
FIELD,” “CHARLESTON WAKEFIELD,” “SUCCESSION,” “FLAT DUTCH.” 


H. H. TIFT, JR., TIFTON, GA. 
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SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 


FEBRUARY 


1. How Can We Codperate This 
Year in Buying Feedstuffs, Fertil- 
izers, Machinery, and Supplies, 
and im Avoiding the Credit and 
Mortgage Systems? 

2. Are Our Authorities 
| the Right Methods 
Our Common Roads? 
We Do About 
Roads? 


Using 
in Working 

What Can 
Dragging the 

















TWELVE THINGS YOUR LOCAL 
UNION SHOULD DO 
IB—It Should Promate CodSperative 


Purchase and Use of Better Farm 
Machinery 


YRTY years ago a large per cent 
of farmers either made their own 


shoes or hired some shoemaker in 
the neighborhood 
to make them. 
The work was 
done “by hand” 
with pegging awl 
and wooden pegs 
and the sewing 


was done one stitch 
at the time “by 
hand.” Some shoe- 
makers could turn 
out two pairs of 
shoes a day, while the best and most 
careful shoemakers would not un- 
dertake to complete more than one 
pair a day. 

Machines have now put the 
ual shoemakers out of business. 
Likewise the individual spinning 
wheels and looms and knitting need- 
les are now only relics of the age 
when human beings created but lit- 
tle wealth except by the slow pro- 
cess of physical labor directed 
through individual units. 


MR. GREEN 


individ- 


Twenty years ago, when I was 
| publishing “Our Home” at Marsh- 
ville, my office was visited some- 
times almost weekly by | “tramp” 


printers who had been thrown out of 
employment by linotype machines 
that were being substituted for hand 
labor in printing offices. This was 








Fifteen to Twenty-Cent Cotton—and a market eager for every 
ounce your land can produce! That’s the pleasing outlook now, 
and prices may go still higher! Naturally you should be interested 


“How to Increase Your Crop Yield” 


If you are getting less than One to Two Bales to the Acre—your soil needs 
Planters Fertilizers—the best by test. It makes the soil 
richer, furnishes the plant with available and soluble 
food until maturity, and improves the quantity and 
quality of the crop. Southern planters who have used 


it for years say— 


PLANTERS FERTILIZER' 


DOUBLES YOUR YIELD 


*““~PLANTERS”’ fertilizer will put life in your land—asd dollars in your 


pocket 


Let us tell you what it has done for others—what it will do for you. 


. Consult our agent for freé advice, information and prices—or write us direct, 
io All bags of genuine Planters Fertilizers bear the well known Giant 


Lizard Trade-Mark. Look for it. 


Planters Fertilizer and Phosphate Co. 
Manufacturers 
Charleston 


South Carolina 








one of the inevitable tragedies that 
had to be enacted along with the 
transformation from the inefficient 
and crude processes of hand produc- 
tion to the age of machine-made 
wealth. Industry in nearly all lines 
of productive effort has gradually 
become adjusted to the new order of 
things. 
* ok Ok 
Our Southern farmers have not 
been thrown on the roads as tramps 
because they have been displaced by 
modern farm machinery, but hun- 
dreds of thousands of families on the 
farm, who depend solely upon hand- 
made crops, are either victims of the 
infamous crop-lien system, with ap- 
parently no hope of escape, or are 
struggling to keep the interest paid 
on a mortgaged farm. And this is a 
greater tragedy than the “tramp” 
printer of the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century, because it is a thou- 
sand times more far-reaching in its 
effects. The crop-lien, the plug mule 
and the one-horse plow, and _ soils 
that are being rapidly depleted, are 
some of the thiwgs that are respon- 
sible for the low crop production per 
worker on North Carolina farms of 
$236 per capita as against $1,378 in 
North Dakota, and a retained per 
capita farm wealth amounting to the 
puny sum of $322in North Carolina as 
compared with a retained per capita 
farm wealth in Iowa of $3,386. The 
$322 in North Carolina represents 
hand-made wealth under a crop-lien, 
soil-robbing, food-buying policy and 
the $3,386 in Iowa represents ma- 
chine-made wealth under self-feeding 
and feed producing and live stock 
farming. 
* kx 
The one paramount question as- 
sociated with this problem is, “How 
long can the individual farmer, who 
continues to depend only upon hand- 
made wealth, survive in competition 
with farmers who use modern farm 
machinery drawn by horse power 
and plant crops that can be handled 
with machinery?” The best students 
of agricultural economics are of the 
opinion that the plug-mule individual 
unit system that gives us an average 
wealth-producing capacity of only 
$236 per worker must ultimately be 
as surely eliminated as the individual 
shoemaker, the spinning wheel and 
the hand loom have been eliminated, 
even if it has to be displaced by 
capitalistic and corporation farm- 
ing, which is by no means a desirable 
development in our rural civilization. 
* oe OK 
I have made the foregoing com- 
ment upon conditions as they are to 
emphasize what I have so often said 
before, and that is there is ne practi- 
cal way on earth that the average 
small land-holder or renter can com- 
pete with farmers who produce ma- 
chine-made wealth except to pur- 
chase the needed, expensive farm ma- 
chimery ceéperatively. In this con- 
nection it is with gratification that ] 
mention the fact that in a census 
that was taken on cooperation in the 
Local Unions in North Carolina last 





year 20 per cent of the members were 
| reported as being codperators with 
fellow members in the ownership of 
| farm machinery. This is, indeed, no 
| small achievement in cooperation for 
|an organization that has been in ex- 
istence in the state for only nine 
years. It means greater efficiency in 
production and more machine-made 
wealth for the owners, as well as the 
| avoidance of an inexcusable and un- 
economic duplication of capital as 
would be represented in expensive 
| idle machinery under individual own- 
| ership. 


i * * * 


| Greater efficiency and economy of 
| capital are not the only beneficent re- 
| sults that are occuring from the co- 
| Operative purchase and use of farm 
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machinery, but in nearly every 
transformation of farming methods. 
When a group of organized farmers 
come into possession of labor-saving 
farm machinery they at ence begin to 
think more about the  labor-saving 
crops, which are food and feed crops, 
and when these are produced the next 
step is to secure more and better live 
stock, and a feed and live stock pro- 
ducing farm always develops into a 
self-feeding and self-financing farm, 
if wisé management and a reasonable 
degree of economy prevails. 


has a relative value that is of far- 
reaching importance, and members of 
Local Unions should keep this in mind 
when considering the codperative 
purchase of better farm machinery. 
ea, 


WHAT NORTH CAROLINA 
LOCALS ARE DOING 


Wants Farm Life School 


§ ti County Union met with New 

Hope Local on Friday night and 
Saturday, January 5-6, 1917, and elect- 
ed the following officers for the new 
year: F..T. Lewellen, President; C. 
J. Draughn, Vice-President; J. M. 
Brinkley, Secretary-Treasurer; C. F. 
Moore, Doorkeeper; W. E. Wright, 
Chaplain; D. J. Denny, M. B. Parks, 
and S. H. Jarvis, Executive Commit- 
tee:ren. Our next quarterly meeting 
will be with Park Local in April. We 
are hoping to reorganize some of our 
dormant Locals before our next meet- 














in- | 
. . | 
stance it marks the beginning of a | 


So the. 
installation of better farm machinery 





ing. We are still at work to get a} 


farm life school for our county. We 
are also trying to have county of- 
ficers placed on a salary basis. 
J. M. BRINKLEY, Sec. 
Surry County, N. C. 





Rowan Holds a Two Days’ 
Meeting 


HE Rowan County Union met re- 


cently with Gold Knob Local, at | 


which time the following 
were elected: F. B. Brown, President; 
J. S. McCorkle, Vice-President; A. L. 
Kluttz, Secretary-Treasurer; H. M. 
L. Agner, Chaplain; W. P. Sloop, 
Conductor; T. J. A. Barger, Door- 
keeper; Orlin Cruse, Business Agent; 
F. DeWitt Patterson and R. Lee Trex- 
ler, Lecturers and Organizers; G. W. 
Park, J. S. McCorkle, P. C. Barger, 
W. P. Sloop, and Chester C. Deal, Exe- 
cutive Committeemen. Reports of the 
retiring officers were heard and other 
routine matters attended to during 


officers 





the session Friday, and Friday night | 


the meeting was addressed by County 
Agent Sydney S. Stabler on the sub- 
ject “Equalization in Taxation.” 
Saturday morning was given to hear- 
ing the reports of committees. Gold 
Knob Local won the banner for the 


greatest gain in membership during | 


the year, 
creased 17. 


its membership having in- | 


Resolutions were passed as follows: | 
Calling for efforts to bring remote ' 


parts of the county into the Union; 
recrganizing dead Unions; to furnish 
Locals with report blanks for making 
reports at the end of each year; op- 
posing the State Union resolution 
favoring a stringent dog law and ad- 
vocating the repeal of the one now in 
force in this county; to increase the 
length of school term and pay of 
teachers in this county, and to pro- 
hibit swindling, gambling, and horse 
racing at our county fair. An invita- 
tion to meet with Summer Local in 
March was accepted. At this time 
Dr. H. Q. Alexander arrived. He con- 
sented to speak and the doors were 
thrown open that all might hear his 
address. He was at his best. 
ARTHUR L. KLUTTZ, Sec. 
Rowan County, N. C. 





Pooling Cotton Seed a Success 


OUNTY officers for the new year 
in Mecklenburg are as follows: 
J M. Walker, President; J. M. Sum- 
merville, Vice-President; T. N. Kerns, 
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The Name That Dominates the 
Field in Fertilizer Y 
In every line there is one name that stands up above the fr b 


field; that is unconsciously associated with strength, re- 
liability and permanence. Such reputations do not grow 


ROYSTER’S 
FERTILIZERS s 


Have Gained Their Pre-eminence by 32 Years of Deserving It 
Unusual Car Shortage—Order Early! ‘ 
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F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 












Secretary-Treasurer; R. W. Graber, 
A. B. Hood, and J. R. Hutchinson, Exe- 
cutive Committee; E. W. McGinn, 
Chaplain; W. R. Alexander, County 
Business Agent; R. W. Todd, Conduc- 
tor; J. R. Puckett, Doorkeeper; and 
J. W. Phillips, Lecturer and Organi- 
zer. Our next meeting will be at the 
courthouse, Charlotte, February 3. 
Our members pooled their cotton seed 
and about December 1 our Business 
Agent closed out the pool very suc- 
cessfully. At the New Year meeting 
of the Huntersville Local No. 147, 
those present arranged to ship a car 
load of cotton seed codperatively to 
be exchanged for meal. 
T. NEAL KERNS, Sec. 
Mecklenburg County, N. C. 





APPEARANCES DECEPTIVE 


The aunt of a little boy was amazed at 
the appetite exhibited by him during a re- 
cent stay in her household. 

“Mercy!"" she exclaimed one day. But you 
certainly eat a terrible lot, Willie, for such 
a little fellow!’ 


Willie, however, was not at all upset by 
this. 
“T expect,’’ he rejoined, ‘that I ain’t so 


little as I look from the outside.”’—Ex, 





























Twice 
e 3 9 long as wood shingles 


You must have a new roof—Your Bam, Residence, Out- 
house may be in such shape now asto requireone. Make 
. the examination, Don’t wait for bad weather. Architects and Builders who know 
say put on the roof to last as long as the building, you can do thisif you use 


CAROLINA METAL SHINGLES 


ve Buil 
CAROLINA. wee SHIN 
hey wes “t warp, crack, rot and fal up li 
tin, Tock F on bard lags as long as the 
mer a a 


tests hove even thet Git cot bs po shing! 
lg twice as long a ym np Labo os 9 
nor Yeh bealie and bulge like cheap 
psec 8 y, no tools necced but ham- 
Fumished Galvanized or Paint 


wi = Tells all about raofing. 





rite today for pe aehee prices, 


THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO,, Dept. A- Wilmington, N.C. 








YUBBER ROOFING Sr 


RICHMOND 





1-piece rolls 108 
sq. ft. with ce- 
ment and nails. 
1-ply, $1.05 
2-ply, $1.39 
3-ply, $1.74 








to F ae os last aoe omelets: fest 
quality, weather-proof, water-tight; sold direct 
by ‘*South’s Mail Order House’’ at rock- noes ay 
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Rings theWholeLine 




























Every Time! 


‘ 





When you turn 
the big powerful 
generator of 
Stromberg - Carison 
Telephone you get 
every party on the 
line, and Central— 
every time. Then 
when you get your 
party, our perfect- 
ed transmitters and 
receivers enable 
you to hear every 
word clearly and 
distinctly. These 
are some of the rea- 
sons why you should 
be sure and specify 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Independent Telephones 


We have been building telephones and 
equipment for 24 years. In that time 
have made over two million and a half 
instruments, and we stand back of ev- | 
ery one of them. When you buy from | 
us you buy from a firm that not only 
guarantees its product—but backs that 
guarantee with its reputation and good 


name, 
THIS BOOK FREE 
learn how you and your neighbors can 
to secure all the advantages 





| THE FARM MACHINERY 


the | 


| siderable advance in price made 












cobéperate 

of Telephone Service—protection for 
your families and property, the daily | 
market and weather reports, daily talks 
with friends too far away to visit, send 5 | 
for this invaluable Free Book, ‘‘A Tel- | 
ephone on the farm—Edition 6-D.” A 
Postal will do. 


Sumter Telephone 
Supply Co., 


3234 FAIRLIE STREET, 
ATLANTA, GA. 














Smooth, Clean Potatoes 


First rid your seed potatoes of 
scab and black-leg diseases be- 
fore planting and you can be | & 


assured of a 30% to 40% 


increase yield. 


€ 
fuls/ 

he Farmers Frien 
is the official standard seed cleanser. 
Potato scab and black-leg once in - 
ground may persist: for many years, 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture pananek 
cleansing seeds with Formaldehyde so- § 
lution to prevent spread of potato dis- f 
eases, It destroys smuts of grain an 
fungus growths. One pint 35 cents at 
your dealer treats 40 bushels of seed. 
New and illustrated book sent free. 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 5 





























EMERSON [°° PLOW 


—the share comes off or goes on in § 
seconds. No nuts to turn—no wrench 
needed—just’ your hands. Saves time 
and work—helps. you get plowing in oz 
time. Built for tractor or team. One 
of the many implements i in ag =o line, 
Backed by 65 years’ expe- 
rience, Look for the E-B 
trade mark on the imple- 
ments you buy. Our pledge 
of quality—your guide to 
more re profitable | farming. 


EMERSON- BRANTINGHAM. IMPLEMENT co. Tnc., 
Rockford 





Dallas, Texas. 
Please on. articles checked: 
} Plaws Hay Tools } Tracters, Gee 
Harrews Listers Engine Plena 
Cultivators Gas Engines Tractors, Steam 
Mowers Wageoas ] Threshers * 
Spreaders Buggies ] Carn Shellers 
Orills Auto Trailers } Saw Mills 
Planters Petete Machiserp [ } Baling Presses 





Ada: 
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QUESTION AFFECTED BY PRESENT 
CONDITIONS 


Better Care of Machinery, Careful Planning of Cropping System, 
and Codperation Are Needed as Offsets to the Advancing Prices of 


Machinery 


By J. 
HE most discouraging fact that 
the farmer meets with at pres- 
ent when he considers the pur- 
is the con- 
in 
recent months. 
Whether all of this 
advance is justi- 
fied by the pre- 
vailing high prices 
of iron and steel 
is’ not a question 
with which the 
writer feels com- 
petent to deal. 
The present ar- 


chase of farm machinery 





PROF. DUGGAR ticle is concerned 
rather with getting farmers to 
consider whether the advance in 


price is a reason for decreasing their 
normal purchases of machinery, or 
whether opposing conditions make 
more imperative the purchase of ma- 
chinery. By the very statement, this 
is a question that has two sides. 
First, in regard to increased prices, 
if there is anyone who has not had 
occasion within recent months or 
weeks to become acquainted with 
this advance, let him ask his dealer 
for present prices on any kind of 
machinery, but especially on mowers 
and binders. 

As calling for an increased use of 
labor-saving machinery is the in- 
creasing scarcity, and probable high- 
er price, of labor. This is especially 
applicable in many parts of the Cot- 
ton Belt from which unfavorable 
seasons in 1916, added to boll weevil 
injuries and the inducement of high- 
er wages in the munition plants, have 
attracted a large proportion of the 
farm hands. 

Machinery for Handling New Crops 
AS the growing of diversified crops 

on a larger scale increases, there 
is need for a more varied assortment 
of farm machinery, since many crops 
can be more advantageously handled 
by special machines for certain 
crops. The point that I would here 
make is that one should not embark 
on the extensive cultivation of a crop 
that he has never before grown ona 
large scale without carefully esti- 
mating in advance what additional 
machinery is essential, and what is 
merely desirable in the economical 
raising of this new crop. 

The ordinary farm equipment on 
most cotton farms has heretofore 
been chiefly that needed in growing 
cotton and corn, and on the better 
farms such machinery for hay and 
small grains, as mowers, rakes, and 
occasionally a grain drill. The ques- 
tion is whether, when a farmer takes 
up the*cultivation of peanuts as one 
of his main crops, he should imme- 
diately equip himself with special 
peanut planters, and with the equip- 
picking or threshing 
of the crop. Obviously, in the face 
of prevailing high prices, conserva- 
tism is in order. 

Shelter, Paint and Grease 

i as first and most inexpensive step 

for consideration consists in tak- 
ing better care of the implements al- 
ready on the farm. A little more 
persistence in making sure that the 
more valuable implements are kept 
constantly under shelter, except when 
in use, will do much to increase the 
amount of work that it is possible 
for a mower, or binder, or other im- 
plement, to accomplish. The paint- 
ing of wagons, especially the wheels, 
of the woodwork of practically all of 
the larger implements, and other ap- 
plications: of paint will result in pro- 
longing the life of these important 
pieces of farm machinery. [If time 
or cash permits only a limited invest- 
ment im paint at least the wagon 
wheels and the tongues: of the larger 





Our advertisers are guaranteed 


farm implements should receive this 


F. 


Duggar 


preservative coat. Few better invest- 
ments can be made of time during 
the rainy days of winter. 

The use of grease, in ways that 
will occur to every ingenious farmer, 
is another means of making farm im- 
plements last longer. 

Another method of increasing the 
efficiency of the farm equipment con- 
sists in such planning of the crops 
to be grown as to make use of a 
given piece of expensive machinery 
for as many days as possible, and in 
such a way that the demands upon 
such machines as the grain binder or 
the mower may not practically all 
come at once. As an example, let us 
take a grain drill worth, say, $75. 
If only 10 acres of the small grains 
be planted by it, each acre would be 
chargeable with about the following 
overhead expense, on account of the 
grain drill alone: 

8 per cent interest on $75......... $6.00 
Say, 10 per cent annual a 

WHS eigeawindctiacranen ani nseneen 

This is a total of $13.50, or the ex- 
cessive charge of $1.35 per acre of 
grain sown, simply for the use of the 
grain drill. 

If the same drill sows 50 acres in 
a season the interest would be the 
same, the depreciation practically the 
same, giving us a total of $13.50. This 
gives an overhead charge of 27 cents 
per acre for use of the grain drill, a 
figure which justifies the use of this 
implement, while the larger expense 
first mentioned would make the use 
of the grain drill inadvisable for the 


small acreage. 
r line with the securing of greatest 
efficiency from each implement 
there must be a wise planning of 
crops. For example, the farmer who 
grows a very large acreage of sev- 
eral kinds of small grains could pos- 
sibly get about twice as many days of 
service from his drill as his neigh- 
bor by employing it in order, first, 
in the early planting of rye for win- 
ter grazing; then the sowing of red 
oats, especially for grazing and also 
on poor land; then the sowing of 
Fulghum or other early varieties of 
oats; followed by the sowing of red 
oats on rich land, and the sowing of 
wheat. Indeed he might even con- 
tinue the operations by sowing still 
more rye, even into December. 

Such a succession of sowings would 
likewise distribute the harvesting 
season, so that in the central part of 
the Cotton Belt the binder could be- 
gin with Fulghum oats, say, May 12 
to 15, and proceed to the other grains 
mentioned, thus practically doubling 
the length of the usual harvesting 
season. 

The Question of Teams 

NOTHER means of making each 

piece of machinery give the max- 
imum service consists in hitching 
sufficient team to each larger piece 
of machinery. It thus becomes a 
question whether for a given case 
there should be two or three animals 
hitched to the turn-plow, whether 
three or four animals to the binder, 
and whether the weight of the pres- 
ent teams is sufficient for maximum 
results. 

The present situation, especially the 
increased equipment desired as a 
means of most economically hand- 
ling some of the crops not hereto- 
fore grown on a large scale, makes 
more imperative than ever such co- 
Operation among farmers as. will en- 
able them to buy jointly certain of 
the more expensive machines; for ex- 
ample, special peanut pickers, mills 
for grinding velvet beans, traction 
outfits for shucking, shelling, and 
grading corn for market, threshing 
machines, etc., and possibly traction 
outfits for plowing. 


Planning a Succession of Crops 
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Edwards ‘‘Tightcote’? Galvanized Roofi fing can be 
bent, twisted or struck by lightning, ane Saivanin 
ing will not crack or flake. Bend or hammer it, 
you can’t loosen or scale sulvenining, This oa he an 
pty eye galv: roofing that will last as long 


“REQ” Metal Shingles 


are rust-proof—edges as well as sides. One man can 
1 em. They interlock; —- come off. Nail 
|\—no ce for rust. Forever 
wind and weather proof. Hemmer and nails only 
tools needed: We 
Guarantee 
nents 


nized 

is the. iong- 

oa, safest, 
in th 








est, ved 


‘Gases $69. 50 
Lowest prices on Read 

Made, ire-Proof, Steel 

} Garage. Set up any lace. 

A postal card will bring 

you on our illustrated catalog. 
end for it. 


or anyother roofing. 


FreightPaid 
We sell direct to you 
and save you allin- 
between dealers’ 
profits. We cannot 
quote prices here, 
Send for Free Roofing Book 
It. will prove to you 
caer are lowest ever conte for 
World's Best Hoa <~ 9X d 
es 
Boofing Book No. 274 
THE EDWARDS MFE. CO., 
gd Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 


are 
Sheet Metal Products in the World. 








| Samples & | 
|! Roofing Book | 
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- BUY 
Double Tread Tires 


for big low cost mileage. They save 
you 65 per cent. We build splendid 
double thickness tires by special pro- 
cess, giving you the unusual strength 
and resistance qualities so essential for 
heavy work in the country. 


Three years ago we introduced DOU- 
BLE TREAD TIRES to the farmer. 
Square dealing, honest values and 
prompt delivery have built the largest 
retreaded tire business in America 
around our “Doutre’’ trade mark. 
Compare these prices on tires and 
tubes, Send for booklet and detailed 
lists. Agents desired. 























4 Ply Gray Red 

Size Plain Non- Skid Tubes Tubes 
See $5.00 $5.50 $1.85 $2.05 
30x314 6.00 7.00 2.20 2.45 
32x31, 7.00 8.00 2,30 2.55 
ae 00 10.00 3.15 3.50 
Also sizes up to 38x54. State 


whether clincher, 


“@.D.” or straight 
side, 


Address Dept. P. F, 
THE DOUBLE TREAD TIRE CO., Inc. 
106 West 52d St., New York City 
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CONDON’SNEW, 
TA VE Li reerate tae 
akniotn Write today, sur 


# CONDON BROS., SEEDSMEN, | 
Rock: River V: Seed Farm: 











The bee that gathersthe honey doesn’t stay 
inthehive, She fliesabroad and gathers her 
own living—carryingthe surplus home. 

Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 
living and surplus abroad—you can gather 
yours by advertising. 

Don’ t he a “drone”! 


Join our hive of 
orkers. 

















The man who's wise will advertise, 
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Gasoline Engine a Great Labor-saver | 





The Easiest Way to Water the 
Stock 


N THE barn lot on the farm on 

which I live there are two ways by 
which the stock can get water. There 
is a small pond and a well. In the 
summer the pond almost dries up 
and gets muddy and hot, while in 
the winter it freezes over and the 
ice must be broken before the stock 
can get any water. At neither time 
will the stock drink as much water 
as they should. 

On the other hand, the weil is 
about eighty feet deep and the water 
is clear and cool. But to draw by 
means of a windlass enough water 
for twelve head of stock when the 
thermometer registers 90 degrees in 
the shade is certainly not a pleasing 
proposition. Besides being unpleas- 
ant, it is costly and slow. 

So I bought a two horsepower gas- 
oline engine to pump my water. The 
total cost of the outfit, including the 
engine, pump and belt, was about 
$80. To fill the trough full of good 
cool water now requires about ten 
minutes, where it required an hour 
before. Two gallons of gasoline will 
last about a month. 

The cost of pumping the water: by 
the engine is about one dollar a 
month, and the cost of pumping by 
hand was about five dollars. Thus 
in about twenty months the engine 
will about pay for itself. 

J. J. FARMER. 

Cedar Hill, Tenn. 





Gasoline Engine the Farm Handy 
Man 

HAVE a two and a half horse- 

power, New Way air-cooled gaso- 
line engine which I call the handy 
man-on the plantation. 

This engine has been running daily 
for five years. It furnishes the power 
to pump water from a well 115 feet 
deep into a tank 18 feet high. At 
the same time that the pump is run- 
ning a small. belt runs an emery 
wheel, where drills and other tools 
are ground. 

It runs a pea thresher that ordi- 
narily requires five hands for opera- 
tion, enabling two hands to do the 
work, and the number of bushels 
threshed is increased one-third. 

This engine is on skids, and when 
I want to saw wood it is pulled to 
the -wood, pile, where a wood-saw 
awaits the belt. With two men more 
wood can be sawed than could be cut 
by six or eight men in the same tiine. 

I saw wood for my neighbors, fur- 
nishing everything but the labor 
(two men at $6a day). I rent the en- 
gine alone (for running pea thresh- 
ers, etc.) for $5 a day. 

This engine has paid for itself, and 
is still in good running order. I con- 
sider it one of my best investments. 

W. L. DOoBARDELABEN. 

Autaugaville, Ala. 





A Gasoline Engine and Power 
Washing Machine 


Four years ago I wrote to an ad- 
vertiser-in The Progressive Farm- 
er for prices and other information 
concerning a small gasoline engine 
and power washing machine. The 
price of the engine and washer and 
wringer combined was $60. I or- 
dered the -outfit and proceeded to 
erect a small building for same be- 
side a line of water pipe that, fur- 
nished running water to the house. 
By tapping this pipe I have water 
wherever needed in the power house. 
One faucet furnishes a _ constant 
stream of water in the cooling hop- 
per of the engine when. it.is at work. 
The drain valve is opened so the 
water cail escape as. fast as it runs 
into the hopper, thereby eliminating 
the necessity of handling. water. to 
cool the cylinder, 
Another: faucet’ supplies water 


within three feet of the washer, and 
another furnishes water to the wash 
boiler which is in the same building 
on a dirt floor. 

We have a twelve-foot line shaft 
and run the washer, cream separa- 
tor and churn with the engine. The 
engine is on trucks and is sometimes 
used for sawing wood. It is only a 
two and one-haif horsepower engine, 
but it is surprising to see the amount 
of wood that can be cut in a day with 
so small an outfit. 

This outfit has never cost a cent 
for repairs for the engine or washer 
in the four years it has been run. 

My wife soon learned to run the 
engine and can start it or manage it 
in any way as well as anyone. She 
would not think of living on the farm 
without such an outfit. 

H. C. BAKER. 

Grassy Creek, N. C. 





The Gasoline Engine a Labor- 
saver 


HILE there are many excellent 

pieces of farm machinery, the 
one which saves the most time and 
labor is, I think, the gasoline engine. 
While one is doing his chores the en- 
gine will pump the water for the 
stock. This saves hours of hard la- 
bor where one has much stock. It 
will provide running water for the 
house—a boon that one who has once 
enjoyed. it can never forget—and will 
save the garden during a dry spell 
by providing water for irrigation. 
Indeed, it may save the house itself 
in case of fire. A good hose attached 
to a faucet of running water is the 
best substitute for the fire depart- 
ment that the country affords. 





Many small pieces of machinery | 
may be run by it, such as an emery 
wheel for sharpening tools, the cream | 


separator, the washing machine, etc. 
It will saw the wood, and we now 


grind as much feed in an hour as we | 


used to grind in a day with the 
horsepower grinder. The horses may 
be more profitably employed else- 
where. 

In fact, the gasoline engine is a 
hired man who is a jack-at-all-trades. 
He can be employed for ten minutes 
or for all day, or may be left idle a 
week if desirable, for his wages do 
not run on only when he is working. 
Another point, he is always on hand 
when you want him, which cannot 
be said of all hired men. 

C. F. BLEND. 

Driggs, Ark. 





Make Your Auto Tires Last Longer 


HERE are a number of things that 

increase the expense for the driver 
of an automobile, and some of these 
are not often recognized, or fully ap- 
prehended. 

If your axle is even slightly out 


of true it will soon wear out your | 


tires by the continual grinding action, 
wearing to the fabric in a very short 
time. If you have had an accident 
of any kind it will pay you to have 
your wheels examined, to see if they 
are true. 


Often the brakes are not properly | 


adjusted and one wheel stops the 


entire load. If this is. the case, the | 
tire which is receiving the greatest | 


strain will soon be worn to the fabric. 
One or two violent applications of 
the brakes on rough ground will take 
several miles from the service of 
your tires. See that the brakes are 
properly adjusted so as to equally 
distribute the strain on the tires and 
avoid sudden stops and _ skidding 
around corners. 

When on the road, never use your 
brake unless absolutely necessary. 
The throttle is made to control-the 
engine. We have seen many drivers 
never change their gasoline feed in 
going down hills, but depend upon the 
brake altogether. Such a procedure 
is the worst. of folly. 
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Save You $25 to $100 © 
Immediate Shipment 


O one has ever equaled WITTE Engine qual- 2 
ity at WITTE Direct-From-Factory prices. 
No other exclusive manufacturer of engines, selling direct, has 
the equipment for making good engines that I have—no one 
will make you a better offer, or sell you a better engine at 

my prices, or on my favorable terms—Cash, Deposit, 
Payments; or No Money Down. 


WITTE ENGINES ® 


Take Your Choice of 2 to 22 H-P.—Any Style—Kerosene or Gasoline 
ears ahead in design and construction. Full-length bed makes absolutely 
Fsolid footing, no cylinder hanging out behind; vertical valves require no 
lubrication, because no friction; semi-steel cylinders, full water cooled, & 
mo py Easy to operate, easy starting, and other exclusive features that 
make WITTE Engines high-grade. undreds and thousands used in every state. 
wy Get my prices for immediate shipment. Why wait 6 to 8 weeks for any engine, Ee] 
‘when I can ship you a bettcr one NOW--Today! 90 Days Trial, Guaranteed 6 years. 
“Write or wire me, I’1l handle your order. ED. H. WITTE, Pres, 


= WITTE ENGINE WOR 
I 2354 Oakland Ave., 

| Kansas City, Mo. 

2354 Empire Bldg., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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POSTPAID 


The Boll Weevil Objects 


Pure, select, early cotton seed 
but 


Successful farmers prefer them. 
Try 


Early Big Boll 45% Lint. 


Bred 
Scientifically for 17 years. 
Price 


Three dollars per bushel, net. 
Address 


| R. F. Duckworth, Union City, Ga. 














A Ventiplex Housing 


cuarce for Two Labels 
Read the Particulars 


In order tointroduce the Ventiplex Collar Pads to more 

horse owners, weshall give away absolutely freea Ventiplex 

Housing to all who send us two full labels from Ventiplex 

: Collar Pads and five cents in stamps to pay cost of mailing. Size 
of housing 4% x 14 inches, 


Ventiplex Pads and Housing are made of special material and venti- 
lated—curative, cooling, sanitary. 


Ventiplex Collar Pads are sold by dealers everywhere. I£ 
! your dealer does not carry them send us his 
name and we will see that you are promptly 
supplied. We make the famous Bur- 
lington Stay-on Stable Blankets. 


Burlington Blanket Co. 
Dept.9 + Burll wi i 














WHEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- 
dress, just as it is givenin the advertisement. This will insure prompt 


delivery and immediate attention. 

Postal employes say. it is remarkable how much mail: is wrongly addressed. 

pe The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 

| _ will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 
given. 

These.are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 

them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 

i and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 
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OBER. 
FERTIL 


Are Rich 
Plant Foods 
Accurately Mixed 


HE business farmer buys fer- § 
tilizer to get the proportion 
of Nitrogen, Phosphoric 








‘ Acid and Potash that he knows the 
8 crop requires. But thorough scien- § 
S tific mixing is just as essential as 


high-grade materials. Without it, 
plants get a surplus of one plant food, 
and starve for the lack of another. 


The OBER formulas for corn, cot- 


# ton and tobacco and other crops wiil 


help you get larger profits on these 


crops this year. 


Write for full information. (7) 


G. OBER & SONS CO. 
DEPARTMENT A 
Bartrmore, Mp. or ATLANTA, Ga, 


_ fe = 
i 





CORN 

JSAVE money by grind- 
ing your own grain. MAKE 
money grinding for your 
neighbors. Increase food 
value 25 per ct. to stock by 
feeding ground instead of By 
whole grain. Doit witha ge 
WILLIAMS MILL, the @@& 
fastest, cleanest grind- 
ing, most trouble-proof 
millmade. Newscreen- 
ing device protects $ 

buhrs from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain before grinding which insuresex- 
tra pure, high-grade meal. Cast iron fan case 
and grain spout, new oiling system, long- 
wearing, thoro-grinding, pebble stone grit 
burhs. Insist on theimproved WILLIAMS— 
the difference is inside. Catalog free. 


~ WILLIAMS MILL MFG. CO., BOX.27,' RONDA, Ri. C. 

















No. 10 Kanawha Pump 
is the one you want, 


No. 10, the latest model of our popular Horse 
Shoe Brand Wooden Pumps. The pump that 
is more easily operated and repai 










than any 
r. Superior to the oldlog pump and the 
“Old Oaken Bucket”? and with none of the 
bjecti ble f of iron pumps. 
When repairing is required - though seldom 
necessary - youcan do the work yourself 
without removing the pump from well. 
It has 7x 7 head, closed brackets to keep 
out sticks ard stones, long stroke, 3 inch 
porcelan-lined ied wich brass bucket 
fitted with best leather cuns, and remov- 
able brass check valve wiih brass seat. 
Itis adapted for wells 10 to 50 feet deep. 


Write for prices. 
KANAWHA PUMP WORKS 
Baltimore, Md. U. S.A. 














Barnesville Beauty § 
Barnesville Beauty 
isan 
YNow shipped direct “SM 
to you on deposit of Vas 


$10—60 days driving 
\ Baird a> 
Ne ies Ait 


trial with iron-clad 
CRIS DSAN 



























hay Lag tal ft Buggi 4 Harness. 
Bargain Catalog of Buggies an arness. 
B. W. Middlebroeks Co., 24 Main St., Barnesville, Ga. 





EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- 
ence ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Hy Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. § 








Spray Materials and Sprayers 


Lime Sulphur Solution and Arsenate of Lead destroys 
San Jose Seale, fungus and chewing insects. 
B. P. WILLIAMSON CO., Raleigh, N. C. 


| THE FARMER’S AUTOMOBILE: 
ITS CARE AND OPERATION 


This May Help You Decide About 
Buying That Car—As to Whether 
It Will Pay, More Depends on You 
Than on the Machine 


| P NHE farmer is a mechanic by ne- 

cessity, and when he buys an au- 

tomobile he gets, generally 
speaking, larger returns from his in- 
| vestment than any other class of buy- 
er. There are certain fundamental laws 
applying to the operation of all ma- 
chinery that he has learned; he has 
native ability which has developed 
by constant practice; he has most 
of the tools necessary for repair 
work; and last, and probably most 
| important, is the fact that he has work 
for a car almost every day in the year. 
All these things favor the farmer’s 
operating a car at minimum cost and 
with a maximum profit. 


Reducing the Cost of Operation 


HE cost per mile of operating an 

automobile depends on the follow- 
ing five things: 

1. The amount of oil and gasoline 
used. 

The number of tires worn out. 

3. The cost of repair work. 

4. The depreciation in value. 
| §. 6 per cent interest on the car’s 
| cost. 

Of the five things mentioned above. 
four are, to a certain extent, within 
the control of the operator. The in- 

| terest rate or cost cannot be changed 
| and so leaves us four problems with 
which to deal. 

First of all, the automobile owner 
should see that the carburetor of his 
car is properly adjusted and that it is 
usinggthe minimum amount of gaso- 
line consistent with efficient opera- 
tion. Then remember that it is bet- 
ter to “warm up” a car’s engine on 
the road than while it is standing; 
that it takes gasoline to run an en- 
gine while you run an errand or talk 
to a friend; that it is better to stop 
your car with the gasoline control 
rather than suddenly with the brakes; 
and that you should use the throttle 
to control your car on hills as much 
as possible instead of using the 
brakes for this altogether: and that 
speeding up an engine abnormally 
| high in starting uses about twice as 
much gasoline as is necessary. 


Watch Your Tires 


IRE cost is another big item in au- 

tomobile operation, and _ things 
which increase this cost by shorten- 
ing the life of the tires—cuts by glass, 
cans, etc.,rim cuts and stone bruises, 
skidding, abrupt starting and stop- 
ping, wheels out of line, wheels spin- 
ning on slippery roads and improper 
inflation—should be avoided. All cuts 
reaching the fabric of a tire should be 
vulcanized promptly. Tires should 
ibe kept inflated at the pressure re- 
commended by the manufacturer, and 
to make sure of this they should fre- 
| quently be tested with an air pres- 
| sure guage. Improper inflation causes 








rim cuts and stone bruises as well as 
otherwise shortens the life of the 
tire by the continual bending it oc- 
casions the casing. 
| The other things mentioned cause 
;the tire to grind, that is, abrupt 
| starting causes the wheels to spin 
| on whatever surface the car happens 
to be standing, and abrupt stopping, 
|by reason of brake-locked wheels, 
| causes the tires to be dragged over the 
roadbed on which the car is stopped. 
|The front wheels of many cars “toe” 
| in or out because of bent connecting 
‘rod or improper adjustment. This 
causes a continual grind on the sur- 
face of the tire and will soon cause 
the rubber to be worn away, expos- 
ing the fabric of the tire to moisture, 
| causing the canvas to rot. 

To the city man, cost of repairs is 
often more than either tires or gas- 
oline, and this may be attributed to 
three reasons, hiring high-priced me- 
| chanics, ignorance in caring for the 
| car, or being “fleeced” by unscrupul- 
;ous garage men—with which the 
| farmer does not often have to con- 


tend. The average farmer is me- 
chanic enough to do almost all his 
repair work, and by studying the in- 
struction book of his particular make 
of car and reading a good book or 
two on automobile operation he can 
become tolerably efficient. If the 
farmer will do this, his repair bill 
will be only for parts that must be 
replaced and will be ‘much fess than 
it otherwise would. 

The extent to which the car de- 
preciates in value also depends to a 
large extent upon the repair in which 
it is kept. When your car comes from 
the factory it glides smoothly along 
without a rattle or knock. Keep it 
that way. When. it begins to rattle 
and knock later, that’s your fault 
nine times out of ten—not the manu- 
facturer’s. Keep dust pan and fend- 


ers fastened tight, the hood fastened 


down securely, keep the engine tight 
in the frame of the car, keep the car 
clean inside and out, do not allow 
grease to collect on the engine and 
housings, which in turn will catch 
dust, give your car plenty of lubricat- 
ing oil but not too much, keep it well 
housed when not in use, never pass a 
neighbor when you are not in a hurry 
just to see if you can pass him, and if 


you are a speed fiend—quit farming | 
Nothing 


and go on the race track. 
will put a car in the junk pile and the 
driver in the hands of an undertaker 
more quickly than fast and careless 
driving. 

Making the Automobile Pay a Profit 


UT there are two sides to every- 

thing, and I would not write upon 
expenses so much as to lead you to 
believe that the automobile is a 
parasite. Buying an automobile is a 
business proposition, and a car will 
pay for its “feed” and then some if 
properly handled. It has made it 
possible for the farmer to say “It’s 
sO Many minutes to town” instead 
of “so many miles”; it has enabled 
him to market his produce in less 
time and get it to market in better 
condition; it has made it possible for 
him to get repairs and_ supplies 
quickly ; and has enabled him to bring 
neighbors and everything worth 


while in the city to his own door. | 


The worth of the time saved de- 
pends on the farmer. Some farmers’ 
time is worth so much that this item 
will alone pay for the upkeep of a car, 
while the time of other men would 
not pay for the gasoline used. And so 
it goes. The extent to which your life 
is broadened, the pleasure you get, 
the things you market, etc., all depend 
upon you and not the car or make of 
car. There are dozens of reliable cars 
that can be bought for various prices 
in which the manufacturers have 
spent thousands of dollars and years 
of time in perfecting. These manu- 
facturers want their cars tolast you a 
long time and give you efficient, satis- 
factory service, for their success de- 
pends on giving satisfaction, but the 
best machine made won’t stand up 
when carelessly handled. 

The thing for the farmer to do, then, 
is to know his car. There is not an 
unnecessary part about it. Every- 
thing is there for a purpose. Find out 
that purpose and study how each part 
works when in operation. Carry this 
study to every part of the car, and 
soon you will know its peculiarities as 
you do the arrangement of the spots 
on your prize-winning bull and you 
will be getting better and better ser- 
vice at a cost that decreases with the 
study you give the matter. P.T.H. 





Again the Montgomerian wishes to say a 
good word for two of the state’s best publi- 
cations that should go into every home. 

The Progressive Farmer is without doubt 
the best and most thoroughly reliable weekly 
farm paper in the South; it is edited by a 
corps of strong Southern men who know 
their subjects. The Editor-in-Chief, Mr, 
Clarence Poe, is giving much time and en- 
ergy to the uplift of home and community 
life in the South—-a most important under. 
taking. He is an apostle in this great work. 
The price of this paper is only $1 per year 
and it is published at Raleigh. No farmer 
can farm his best without it. 

The State Journal is another publication 
that no reading table in any North Carolina 
home is well supplied without it.—Troy 
Montgomerian, 





Look for and save our ‘“‘Reference Special” 
of February 17. Thousands of readers say it 
alone is worth the price of a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 








BIG MONEY IN 
SAW MILLING 


There’s big money in Saw Milling, 
either all year round or in the win- 
ter when other work-isn’t pressing. 


HUSTLER 
SAW MILLS 


are light running, accurate, fast, 
and easily handled. No other Mill 
has so many labor saving inven- 
tions at such a low price. 
Hustler Saves a ete goo 
: labor. uaranteed to 
Swing Saw do satisfactory work. 
Planer and Will ha + ll bebe gt 
6” thick and match 10” 
Matcher wide by } to 2” thick; 
makes three-sided mouldings. Cap- 
acity 20 to 40 lineal ft. per minute. 
Singer Saw Built of iron and steel 


H and does the finest 
Side Edger pan 


For any information on saw mills or saw mill 
equipment writeus. Weare experts. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 
Dept. 25, Winston-Salem, N, C. 
or Columbia, 8. C. 





Address Nearest Point. 











For a strong weed, good fruiter, 
fine staple, little loss in case of 
storm and a yield of from 39 to 
42 per cent lint, plant Peterkin 
Improved Cotton Seed. The BEST 
when originated, 30 years ago; 
the BEST today. 

Grown, selected, sacked and 
branded on the original Peterkin 
Plantation — ‘* 





Lang Syne’’ — Ft. 
Motte, 8. C., by W. G. Peterkin, 
son of the originator. 

PRICES: Less than 100 bushels 
at $1.75 per bushel; more than 
100 bushels at $1.60 per bushel. 
All f.o.b. Ft. Motte, 8. C. Send 
check with order and avoid delay. 

J. R. CROUCH, 
Sales Agent, 
Scuth Carolina. 


€: 


Ft. Motte. 

















Rawlings 
NN) Pulverizing Harrow 
saves its small cost. many 


x iz times over by saving in 
(12 Coulters) 91091 time ard labor, Combines 


— of a dise ai, spike 
(rive oTHER sizes) Harrow both smoothing an 


pull up plowed-under we=ds. winner for the dealer 
and a crop producer for the farmer. 


IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES 
FOR EVERY FARM PURPOSE 


Don’t fail to get our complete catalog. Write direct to 
usif your dealer cannot supply you. Tell us your needs. 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











STABLE AND LOT MANURES 


Make the most econcmical and permanent fertilizer. 


Our cata- 
log will 
tell you 
how to get 
the best 
results. 


Your ad- 
dress ona 
post card 
will bring 
it. 





LINDSEY & SON, 
Dept. 22, 75 Elmira Place, 





Atlanta, Ga. 


| 
‘The Threshing Problem 
| Gales tom oe ek on 


rye and barley. A perfect com- 
bination machine. Nothing like it. ‘“The machine 
I have been looking for for 20 years.’’ W. F. Mas- 
sey. ‘‘It will meet every demand,’’ H. A. Morgan, 
Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 88 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER O0O., 
Morristown, Tenn. 











pulverizing. Lirhtin weight 
--makes perfect mulch--counteracting droughts--does not 
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RALEIGH, N. C. 


In 1916 we had to put the forms for our Reference Special 
of February 12 back on the press three times. 





For three years 
up, packed 


the South. 


College Presidents, High-school Teachers, Government and 
Experts, Lawyers, 
Farmers clamored for extra copies. 


Doctors, Bankers and 
The issue ran over 225,000! 


This year, the increase in cost of paper will make it neces- 
sary for us: to run only enough to supply orders received in 
We cannot afford to send them free to anyone. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


“A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE” 
Order Your “Reference Special” 


February 17th, 1917, NOW 
Before You Forget It 


now 
spring a “Reference Special”’—an issue filled 
down and 
timely, helpful, practical information about 








we have issued each 


running over with 


And every time we have been unable to supply the demand for extra copies. 


POSITIVELY—No orders will be accepted after issue is off 


the press so—get your order. in now. 


Single copies, 5c; 50 copies or more, 3c; 100 copies or more, 


2M4c per copy. 


Send your orders now. 
cannot be filled at any price. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


We know that a great many will want extra copies this 
year as in the past and urge everyone to place their orders 
now for as many copies as they will need. 


Orders later than February 10th 
















DALLAS, TEXAS. 

















Harvesting Machinery That Pays| 





The Hay Carrier Saves Hot, Hard 
Work 


NE of the very best investments 

I’ve ever made in a farm imple- 
ment was for a hay carrier, which 
cost me between $14 and $15 com- 
plete. I installed it myself. 

My barn is 40x60 feet, and with one 
horse and my 8-year-old boy I can 
store more hay into this barn loft 
than I could in the same length of 
time without: this carrier, working 
six men with pitchforks. The car- 
rier and the horse do the work and 
we look on and enjoy it. 

If only the farmers knew what a 
help and convenience a hay. carrier 
is, not one who stores his hay in the 
old-way would be without it, for any 
one who has ever had any experience 
pitching hay-into a loft with a pitch- 
fork knows it is the hardest kind of 
work. But with the hay carrier it is 
great fun and no exertion on your 
part. S. F. CAIN. 

Tarheel, N.C. 


Using a Binder Six Years Without 
a Cent for. Repairs 


N 1910 we bought of the Interna- 

tional Harvester Company one Mc- 
Cormick three-horse reaper and bin- 
der, and during the past six years 
that we have used it we have har- 
vested about 200 acres of grain, and 
have never paid out one cent for 
repairs. And today the machine 
looks as if it had only been used 
two or three years, and apparently 
the running parts are worn but very 
little. 

The same man operates the binder 
every year, and it is not allowed to 
stand out in all sorts of weather 
while.at work, and after the cutting 
season is over all parts are well oil- 
ed and the machine put in a good 
dry shed.- 





At the beginning of the next sea- 
son two or three days before we are 
ready to begin harvesting grain, we 
soak all running parts of the machine 
in kerosene oil; this limbers up all 
wearing parts, and puts the machine 
in good condition before starting to 
work. 

We believe that the life of any piece 
of farm machinery depends on the 
care we take of it while using it and 
by keeping in a good dry shed when 
not in use, 

The reaper has helpéd us greatly 
by enabling us to plant more grain, 
and harvest much cheaper than we 
could in the days of the grain 
cradle. W. H. MORGAN. 

Marietta, N. C. 





The Bimder Great for Saving of 
Grain 


BINDER for harvesting grain is 

one of the greatest labor-saving 
pieces of machinery on the farm. You 
can cut your wheat or oats almost 
the very day they need cutting. If 
you do not have enough grain sowed 
to justify your buying a binder alone 
you can get one or more of your 
neighbors- to go partners with you. 
They cost about $135 cash or $140 
with three-year payments. 

The best features‘ of a binder are 
that it saves time right when you 
are needed on your crops. It saves 
the grain better and cuts it cleaner. 
The waste you so often have when 
you cut with the old-fashioned cradle 
will pay the interest on your invest- 
ment. 

The make of binders is a matter of 


choice. I have used three different 
makes. The one I would recommend 
would be the most popular make 
used in your. community. I have 


used a certain make when there was 
not another one of the same make 
within a hundred miles. It made it 


hard for us to get parts for repair, 

so the advisable make would be the 

most popular make used in your com- 

munity. Then you can buy repair 

parts from your local dealer when 

you need them. FRED BELL. 
Sycamore, Ga. 





A Mower as a Money-saver 


N THINKING of what farm ma- 
chine I have purchased which has 
paid the biggest dividends on the 
money invested, I have decided that 
it is an Emerson Brantingham New 
Standard mower I bought last May 
for $55. The total cost exclusive of 
labor of running the mower from 
May to October was: 








S sections Gt Se scicc6cc0 cs $ .15 
ISEIN SONI (pices a-4.0:8 6 0-8-6 15 
1 shoe (outside) oe -30 
Serer ee ee 60 
Lo REE Pre rT or reer he -60 
INCOFESELONHMONOF: «2. cc cccccccce $1.65 

Total (for-50 acres).........50. $3.45 


That is about 6 9-40 cents per acre. 
Most of the. cutting was done on 
rough, rocky ground, so you see it 
was done under real farm conditions, 
and not a specially selected piece 
of land. This low repair and oil bill 
was made possible by careful handling 
and a liberal use of oil. 

Rock Hil. S.C. - S.C. BYERS: 





The Pea Harvester an Excellent 
Machine 


Two years ago we had 15 acres of 

peas planted, but owing to a 
scarcity of labor in our section there 
was no possibility of getting these 
peas hand-picked so we decided to 
buy a pea harvester. 

These machines are expensive, but 
the first season we used it we har- 
vested 95 bushels of peas. Having 
planted several varieties, all of them 
did not ripen before frost, so in 
planting for the harvester it is best 
to plant a variety that will ripen all 
at one time. The peas are planted 
three feet apart or a little closer; 
for the harvester cuts only one row 


at a time, threshing the peas out as 
it goes, leaving them sufficiently clean 
to be stored in the barn without dan- 
ger of damage as is the case when the 
vines are mowed and have to be 


cured. 
The harvester requires skill in 
handling, being somewhat compli- 


cated in its make-up, but if one un- 
derstands the mechanism of both 
the mower and the thresher, he finds 
little trouble in using the harvester. 
It requires two strong steady horses 
to draw it. Our team being quick, we 
use four mules in order to have it 
drawn steadily. In these days of 
high prices, where a farmer plants a 
quantity of peas as a soil improver, 
the harvester is a wonderful help in 
saving the seed for this purpose, and 
also for market. LB. ae 
Virginia. 


A Mower for Mine! 


Y McCormick mower has proved 

the best investment I have yet 
made in farm implements, as it has 
both saved and earned me money. 

Heretofore, the harvesting of my 
oats was a source of worry and ex- 
pense, for cradling is slow and ex- 
pensive, and I often had to scour the 
country for men who could use the 
cradle. This last year an increased 
acreage was cut in much less time, 
and no money spent for cradling. 

Moreover, I cut a neighbor’s pea- 
vines on shares, obtaining splendid 
feed for my stock this winter, and 
selling enough hay to pay for my 
mower. 

This year I have planted a much 
larger acreage in oats, and plan fields 
of peas and soy beans to furnish 
enough hay and grain to enable me 
to dispense with “store-bought” feed, 
and expect to sell the surplus for a 
greater profit than boll weevil cot- 
ton could bring. 

All this is made possible by the 
mower, which deservedly holds the 
place of honor among my farm im- 
plements. 

Orrville, Ala E.. EL, 
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15,750 Points Won 











“ 
the Calf! 





Mr. C. M. Hight, Winner of the Extra Prize—One-year-old Registered 
Calf—in Section Number One. 


‘ AND LONG-TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS DID IT. 


This Club Worker sent long-term orders for pigs and chickens, that’s 
how he won the calf. Goodness, he sure had to hustle! There was 
another Ciub Worker who was right after him to the finish. 


THERE ARE THREE MORE CALVES TO BE AWARDED 
MAY IST, 1917. 


There is a calf for the worker in each section who earns the largest 
number of credits. - 


SECTION No. 1—North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia and Georgia. 
SECTION No. 2—Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee. 
SECTION No. 3—Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma and Florida. 


Come in and Earn Several Pigs or Pens of Chickens. 
Be the Winner of the Grand Prize in Your Section! 


HOW CREDITS ARE EARNED. 


Every order you send to earn pigs or chickens gives you credit for so 
many points on the Extra Grand Prize (One-year-old Calf). 


Every l-year order counts 1 order on pig and 100 points on calf. 
Every 2-year order counts 1 order on pig and 200 points on calf. 
Every 3-year order counts 1 order on pig and 300 points on calf. 
Every 5-year order counts 1 order on pig and 500 points on calf. 
Every 10-year order counts 1 order on pig and 1,000 points on calf. 


_ THE WAY TO WIN THE CALF IS: 


Earn the largest number of pigs or chickens of any club member in your 
section and earn your pigs or chickens with long-term orders. 


, Twenty-five one-year orders will get a pig or a pen of five chickens just 
the same as twenty-five long long-term orders, but if you send long- 
term orders you receive big credits on the calf. It is just about as easy 
to take long-term orders because the subscriber saves by these special 
prices: 

$1.00 for one year. $2.00 for three years; 

$1.50 for two years. $3.00 for five years. 

$5.00 for ten years. eR 


BEGIN TODAY BY SENDING YOUR FIRST ORDER. 
USE THIS 
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III—Nitrogen: Function, 


| By TAIT 
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FACTS ABOUT FERTILIZERS | 


BUTLER 


{| 
Availability, Application | 
| 
| 








ITROGEN is for plants what pro- 

tein—the nitrogen-containing nu- 

trient of feeds—is for animals. 
While it is a constituent of all organic 
matter—forms part of all living things 
—and is required for the growth or 
development of all parts of the plant, 
such as stalks, stems, leaves and fruit 
or seed, still, it is more especially re- 
quired in large quantities for the 
growth of the stalks, stems and leaves. 
In a sense, it is the foundation builder, 
for without a good stalk and large ac- 
tive foliage, abundant seeding or 
fruiting is impossible. While its func- 
tions are so important in the growth 
of plants, as indicated above, it is at 
the same time probably more gener- 
ally deficient in our soils, in quantities 
jrequired for the production of large 
crops and it also probably exerts a 
| greater influence on the production of 
a larger number of crops, and it 
costs much more per pound in com- 
mercial form than any other plant 
food. 


Nitrogen Vitally Necessary 


oe is not a large amount of ni- 
trogen in plants, from 1 to 2 per cent 
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‘ FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED a 
PIG AND CHICKEN CLUB. 


a a a ee J 2 Route 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following 
in The Progressive Farmer Pig and Chicken Club. 
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EN Rea eM Ae ne ean - Route______ 
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|being about the usual amount. But 
lthis nitrogen is essential to the 
i|growth of the crop. There may be 
large quantities of phosphorus, potas- 
|sium and other plant constituents in 
| the soil, and all other conditions for 
| plant growth may be favorable, but 
the growth of the crop will still be 
| limited to the available supplies of ni- 
| trogen in the soil; except of course, 
jas applies to legumes, which are not 
| dependent on the supplies of nitrogen 
jin the soil, but are able, with the as- 
| sistance of the bacteria which live on 
| their roots, to get additional supplies 
from the air. 

This fact is true of each essential 
plant food; the crop produced will be 
no larger than the smallest supply of 
any one of these plant foods present 
will make. That is, the chain is no 
stronger than the weakest link, nor 
will the crop be larger than the small- 
est supply of any plant food. There 
may be enough available phosphorus, 
potassium, calcium and other plant 
foods to produce 50 bushels of corn 
per acre, but if the supply of available 
nitrogen is only enough for 25 bushels, 
only that amount will be pf duced. 
But there is one difference in the ef- 
fects of large supplies of nitrogen as 
compared with large supplies of other 
plant foods. There may be many 
| times the amount of phosphorus and 
potassium required by a crop, availa- 
ble for its use in the soil, and yet no 
harm will result to the development 
‘of the crop. But such is not always 
the case when there is an over-supply 
of nitrogen..It is a well known fact 
that a large supply of available nitro- 
gen tends to large and prolonged 
growth of plants, when climatic, mois- 
ture and other conditions are favora- 
ble. That is, crops supplied with an 
abundance of nitrogen are slow in 
flowering, fruiting and maturing, but 
continue to make a large growth of 
soft or succulent stems and foliage. 
This may be a distinct disadvantage, 
as illustrated by the tendency of small 
grains to lodge or fall down, on the 
over-rich spots, or by the failure of 
cotton to fruit when there is too large 
a growth of stalk. But with hay and 
many other such crops, and also with 
corn, which is a heavy feeder on ni- 
trogen, it is rare that the supplies of 
available nitrogen are too large for 
the best results. In the South, there 
are thousands of acres on which the 
crops suffer from a lack of available 
nitrogen to every one that suffers 
from too much nitrogen. 


How to Know When Nitrogen Is 
Negded 








F AN analysis of the soil shows the 
amount of nitrogen below a certain 
per cent, say .01 per cent, it may be 





taken as an indication that crops 
grown on such a poor soil will require 
additional supplies of nitrogen. But 
on the other hand, an analysis of the 
soil might show an ample supply of 
total nitrogen say as much as .4 per 
cent, and yet—there might be an in- 
sufficient amount of available or of 
“active” nitrogen, to supply the needs 
of a growing crop. This is likely to 
be true on peaty soils, and lime or a 
fresh supply of organic matter is nec- 
essary to start a new fermentation or 
to start again the decay of the organic 
matter. Technically speaking, nitrifi- 
cation or the forming of nitrates must 
be started or increased in such a soil. 
It is therefore apparent that while a 
soil analysis may be something of a 
guide, as to the fertilizer needs of a 
soil, it is not a reliable guide. 

The general knowledge of the farm- 
er as to his soil is one of the best 
guides as to its need of additional sup- 
plies of nitrogen. If it is a peaty or 
muck soil, the presumption is that ad- 
ditional nitrogen need not be applied, 
but that it will be cheaper to render 
the supplies already in the soil availa- 
ble for feeding the crops. If, on the 
other hand, the soil is of a sandy na- 
ture or of a tight clay formation the 
presumption is that nitrogen and or- 
ganic thatter, or humus-forming and 
nitrogen-furnishing materials, are re- 
quired. 

Again, the farmer can judge pretty 
accurately as to the needs of his soils 
for nitrogen by the character of the 
crops they have grown in previous 
years. If the growth of stalks, stems 
and foliage have been abundant, the 
soil, for those crops, does not need ad- 
ditional nitrogen supplied in commer- 
cial form. If the stalks, stems and 
leaves have been abundant and the 
growing plants have shown large, dark 
green leaves, indicating a .vigorous 
growth, the supply of nitrogen has 
been sufficient. On the other hand, if 
the land is well drained and the 
weather and other conditions are suit- 
able for growth, but the plants still 
look small and yellow and fail to grow 
rapidly, it is good evidence of a lack 
of available or active nitrogen in the 
soil. Of course, the farmer can ac- 
tually make fertilizer tests, but this is 
expensive because of the care and time 
required to make the results reliable. 
As a rule applications of nitrogen do 
not hasten, but rather delay, maturity 
of the crop; but on certain soils, par- 
ticularly on certain Mississippi Delta 
soils, an application of nitrate of soda 
seems frequently to actually hasten 
or increase maturity. 

Forms in Which to Apply Nitrogen 

F THERE be a difference in the 

value of a pound of available or ac- 
tive nitrogen from different sources, 
or furnished by different materials 
sufficient is not known of these dif- 
ferences to make the matter one of 
practical concern on the part of the 
farmer. But as we have already learn- 
ed, some nitrogen-bearing materials 
furnish active or available nitrogen 
for feeding the crops more rapidly 
than others. 

If materials are used in which the 
nitrogen becomes quickly available, it 
begins to feed the plants at once if 
there are growing plants on the land 
to be fed; but if there be no growing 
crop on the land, then this nitrogen 
is carried down beyond the reach of 
plant roots and perhaps lost in the 
drainage water, when there is rain 
sufficient to saturate the soil to the 
leaching point. Quickly available 
materials should be applied to grow- 
ing crops, to crops of short periods of 
growth or more frequent applications 
should be made. This is especially 
true on sandy soils and during seasons 
of heavy rainfall. 

For crops having a longer period of 
growth, especially on light or sandy 
soils, materials may be used to supply 
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the nitrogen which ftirnish their ni- 
trogen more slowly. 

To meet the demands of both condi- 
tions, or to supply quickly available 
nitrogen to start off the growth of the 
young plants and still hold supplies to 
become available for feeding the crop 
over the whole period of its growth, 
a mixture of matérials is sometimes 
and probably should be generally used 
to furnish the nitrogen for field crops 
like cotton, corn, etc. Voorhees says: 
“The distinctive vaiue of the natural 
guanos (of which the old Peruvian, 
once so largely used, is the best type) 
is due to the fact that the nitrogen ex- 
isted in a number of differently solu- 
ble compounds, which became availa- 
ble at different times in the soil, and 
thus constantly fed the plant with this 
element.” 

As we have already learned, the ni- 
trate forms in which nitrogen is 
bought furnish nitrogen to feed the 


crops most quickly, the ammonia 
forms next and the organic forms 
most slowly of all. These organic 


forms differ, again, in the availability 
of the nitrogen they supply. Finely 
divided materials like blood and cot- 
tonseed meal furnish their nitrogen to 
the crops more quickly than the bone, 
leather and other products, sometimes 
used as a source of nitrogen. 

The following table, slightly modi- 
fied, approximately represents the re- 
lative availability of the nitrogen in 
different materials, under similar con- 
ditions, as given by several authori- 
ties: 

Material Containing Nitrogen 
Sodium nitrate 


Ale CUREEL  THIGPROS: os ae 6s oe 68 6 608 
Sulphate 6f ammonia. ......¢c002s+ 90 to 95 


Availability 


WACOM CYADGINIG 60:34:20 000eses 90 to 95 
STAGE TOU, 66-46:0055:4.5 5 0 OES OEE 70 to 75 
CottOmeeed Meal 2... sgesseees 70 to 75 
POMBORS (66008 v6.6 aewey d:6 Wie-Fiewie 65 to 70 
GUSH BEVED: wi icccccsescssceeseses 63 to 68 
BIONS TAGAE ois eos sree ccee ee cign 60 to 65 


Amount of Nitrogen to Use 


F cehrapes to the high cost of nitrogen 
and its liability to be lost through 
leaching, only limited amounts can be 
profitably used. With phosphorus, 
the aim is quite generally to supply as 
‘much or more than the crop may need 
in its growth. This can be safely done, 
because phosphorus is comparatively 
;Cheap, is not largely lost by leaching, 
and there isno other means of adding 
to the supplies in the soil. But in the 
case of nitrogen, the high cost makes 
large applications, approaching the 
total needs of the crop, unprofitable, 
except with certain special crops, and 
then it is universally recognized that 
the cheapest way to secure nitrogen 
is to grow legumes, which take a part 
of the nitrogen they use in their 
growth from the air; then feed these 
legumes to livestock and return the 
stable manure to the soil, or graze the 
legume crops, or turn them under di- 
rect aS green manure. 

TheoreticaHy, no farmer should buy 
nitrogen for general field crops, after 
he has had sufficient time and oppor- 
tunity to gather it by means of le- 
gumes; but where that has not been 
done, which applies to a very large per 
cent of Southern soils, it may pay to 
buy nitrogen to supply the needs of 
this year’s crops. Ifa dollar invested 
in nitrogen will give more than a dol- 
lar’s worth of increase in crops, after 
paying interest on investment, risk 
and other costs of its application, the 
nitrogen should be bought. Trucking 
crops, cotton and small grains very 
generally pay a profit on the intelli- 
gent use of nitrogen in commercial 
forms. 


One hundred pounds of nitrate of | 


soda or 250 pounds of cottonseed 
meal would be regarded as a fair ap- 
plication of nitrogen to general field 
crops. These contain 15 to 16 pounds 


of nitrogen each, while there is about | 


25 pounds of nitrogen in the 
alone of a 25-bushel crop of corn. 


grain 


Time to Apply Nitrogen 
HE time to apply nitrogen can be 
largely determined from the facts 
already stated. Nitrogen is mast need- 
ed from the time the crop comes up 
until the fruit is set and well on the 
way to full development. Perhaps 
most is.needed during the period of 











most vigorous and rapid growth. 
Crops with a short period of growth 
should have the nitrogen applied early 
and in available form. Crops with a 
longer period of growth should have 
the nitrogen applied at such time and 
in such form as to feed the crops dur- 
ing their entire growth. On sandy soils 


with large applications, or when 
quickly available forms are used, 
this means that there must be two 


or three applications. If more slowly 
available forms are used, the quantity 
applied is not so large and the soil is 
fairly retentive of moisture, one appli- 
cation may be sufficient if put out at 
or before the time of planting. When 
this is done, probably a mixture con- 
sisting of a small quantity of a read- 
ily available form of nitrogen and the 
greater part of the supply in a less 
available supply should be used. 

The cost of a pound of nitrogen 
should largely determine the material 
selected to furnish this plant food and 
the kind of material used will largely 
determine the time of application. Of 
course, the availability of the nitro- 
gen, determining the suitability of a 
materia! for supplying the nitrogen 
for particular crops, must be consid- 
ered in purchasing commercial nitro- 
gen; but the suitability of the form 
for the crop, or the necessity for a 
readily soluble form for quick grow- 
ing crops and of the cost per pound 
of nitrogen, should largely determine 
the selection of the material for sup- 
plying nitrogen. 





Papers and Magazines for the 
Farm Home 


HE following periodicals are rec- 

ommended for the farm home: 
The Progressive Farmer, weekly, Bir- 

WUAENEIN, ALB | 65% 5:6 )6:03.4 see 08 wae 
Hoard’s Dairyman, weekly, Fort Atkin- 


BON, WISGGMGi cttw ic 60:42 -carona 
Breeders’ Gazette, weekly, Chicago, 

RL PEIEOEI 55: cy 05 ke 0d ecg Races eae es its 1.00 
Farm Engineering, Chicago, Lllinois... $1.00 
System on the Farm, A, W. Shaw Co. 

monthly, Chicago, Illinois......... $2.00 
Reliable Poultry Journal, monthly, 

Games, TINO: 6.05.05 6a 8 hte nes 50 
The Industrious Hen, monthly, Louis- 

WAG, CEOs 4.56.5:6 cn oe Wene sieei wales 50 
The Worl Work, monthly, Garden 


d's 
1 ae SOME erat a er acre nin a et ee $3.00 


City, 
Literary Digest, weekly, New York City, 

Pale (enor me ree roe PER rarer $3.00 
Ladies’ Home Journal, monthiy, Phila- 

GOIPMIE,. LBs. ois 54.06 5.5 wees Baiere wars $.150 
Youth's Companion, weekly, Boston, 

i Oe oer rer ee ae are a ee ear $2.00 
Popular Science Monthly, New York 

id) Se Sie, Sie naira mPa eA Ree pec array eye $1.50 
30y’s Life, monthly, New York City, 

Ne Sy, ose weve ng eanioswennescwes ee $1.00 


a rece ene a a em 
Oe ro aera 










Here’s the Crawler 
That Adds 
More Power 














with the crawler traction will give you at least 30 per cent 
more days of service a year than an ordinary tractor. It is 
able to work when round wheel tractors are forced to be 
idle because they sink down in mud, etc. 


The spring-mounted Crawler gives the “Mule” perfect 
traction on any soil, wet or dry, without packing the ground 
as muchas aman. As one enthusiastic owner said, “It’s 
a regular ‘Mud Hen’.” In addition to this, the “mule” will 
deliver Full Power at the drawbar regardless of soil condi- 
tions. : 


Qne Man Does It All 


Get that! O-N-E man for both tractor and implement. 
Sit on your implement and drive the ‘‘Bates Steel Mule” 
as you would a horse. Everything is in front of you, right 
under your eye. You can do all the work as efficiently, 
quickly and easily as any two men could. And remember 
that the Bates Steel Mule is the only machine that can claim 
to be a one man outfit and make good on its claim. Write 
for full illustrated facts. 


Joliet Oil Tractor Company 
69 Benton Street Joliet, Til. 


























Ready For Work 
On Your Farm 


Burns Kerosene 








Bring better prices, cost less to 
pick, are picked cleaner with 


PEANUTS less waste with the 


LILLISTON PEANUT PICKER 
Latest Improved on the Market. 

With the Lilliston you can do the work of many 
hands, do it better, quicker, easier. y not 
save this labor and money? The Lilliston pays 
for itself every year. Learn what the Lilliston 
will do. Peanuts picked with the  Lilliston 
bring better prices. Once you know the Lillis- 
ton you will not do without it. 

Catalog showing models, full particulars and 
our low factory price seut FREE. Write for og 
it now. 

NATIONAL MACHINE CORP., 

P. FE. Suffolk, Va. 
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FERTILIZER FACTS No. 3 



















greater the profit. 
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NOW is the Farmer’s Opportunity 


The 1916 harvests have scarcely taken care of the world’s needs. Unless 
bigger crops come in 1917 the prosperity the Southern Farmers deserve will 
not be realized. High prices for farm products are sure to prevail as long 
as the war lasts. Get the benefit of present high prices by making larger crops. 

To obtain the greatest profits more must be produced per acre. 
yield per acre controls costs as well as profits. 


Plants must be fed with fertilizers in abundance or we are due the 
short harvests again. 


properly fertilized. 


Put your fertilizer problems up to our FARMERS SERVICE 
BUREAU, where trained scientists will advise you fully and freely 


Write for Free Bulletin No. 14, on “FERTILIZERS” 


Rhodes Building 
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Plants must be from selected seed and must be 
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IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


Southern Fertilizer Association 
Auanta, Ga., U.S. A. 
































































































































: 154 (38) THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
| . PLANNING A ROTATION SYS-_ ing — at all, but it he not get- 
) 3 if ‘a | Cs Tel :. f{ ting the utmost returns from them. 
H tS) oeAN E. S mprove Oo ca TEM To get the utmost returns from 
e ) P Legumes Are a Vital Part of Any 2”Y rotation, growing legumes be- 
" Obacco ays Best Really Successful Plan dee ag" crops, calls for keeping 
i Good methods, skill in cultivation, careful worming, and i ew most important step we make poe ee Filipe Mag tga En pr ito 
| care in the barn after curing, amount to nothing if the to- in planning a rotation is getting consume cr hae one aes ie i - 
bacco seed are not selected with care. Using home-grown away from the all-cotton system. Bes ~ " ae a ee eee pie 
&) seed does not pay. Home-grown seed produce poor tobacco The old idea that all other crops hay. Taking the three-year rotation 
CW asarule. For it there is little demand—and a poor price. hes _ TOPS that has been described, the grower 
: Slate’s Improved Gold Leaf is a pedigreed tobacco. You than cotton oa merely “supplies” to can hog down the cowpeas, soy 
4 can rely upon our seed, for the Slate process takes out enable us to raise more cotton must pheans or peanuts that have been 
those that are lacking in germinating power—leaves the co abandoned completely owe are srown with the corn, or let all his 
live seed. Slate’s Improved Gold Leaf will increase your to work out our salvation in a good gtock run on the slot. After oats 
tobacco yield per acre. It will produce more wrappers rotation. True, the farmer should are sowed they ¢ ; es red ft y 
of good color and weight than any variety now being grow as much of his own supplies % pity ey Sere See rad 
grown. The piants grow large and hardy with long silky ssible so as to be independent they are large enough and up to the 
| leaf. Many other varieties are described in our free catalog. i gps agar ot ee pe time they start their spring growth. 
| Write for it today. We supply 75 per cent. of the tobacco seed sold. We breed of the credit merchant, but if he can’ Stock should not be allowed to graze 
| ceergieus teenies titer essges | rae’ *ty of the supply’ crope ey on them, however, in very wet weath- : 
your crop. Don’ttake chances. Write for Tobacco Seed Catalog and prices. him a profit he should do so, I be- er, thus ruining the soil Supposing } 
My “Guide to Gardening” describing my pedigreed garden seed also sent lieve. lespedeza to have been sowed Bess I 
free upon request. . bi on the 
¢ W. C. SLATE, PRESIDENT Most farms that have been planted ats, or soy beans or cowpeas on the 
' SLATE SEED CO., Box 716, SCUTH BOSTON, VA. almost entirely to cotton heretofore ctubble, they can be pastured for : 
ss s . can easily be put into a three-year about two months in late summer. If C 
rotation, giving cotton one-third the peanuts have been planted, they can t 
SEND land, corn one-third and wheat-or pp. hogged down Then whatever \ 
FOR oats one-third. Wheat is coming in- winter cover crop is used before and 
= We want to send you a copy of our descriptive seed catalogue vad Sipe a te ses ice Saas after the cotton can be pastured all 
and price list. You can’t afford to run the risk of buying seed of ee ae em WR, : 
unknown value and make a crop failure. Whengou buy Mixson’s the case for many years. The writer KOLB PERKINS. : 
{ Seeds you buy from a house that has been established for many believes wheat to be an excellent Cushing, Tex. ; f 
if _ and = = _ ~~ up ae od yr | = the Ong we ner into the pours if c 
| ighest grade seeds. Try Mixson’s rade Seeds for gare the land is of the sort to produce it ‘ 
den, cusk and field. ii ’ profitably. However, one will be How We Installed a Hydraulic k 
Send for catalogue and price list today. more profitable than wheat on sandy Ram 8 
W. H. MIXSON SEED CO., Charleston, S. C. soils which are lacking in humus. N MY father’s farm a small sprin b 
A three year rotation of corn, oats O ff 8 is 
and cotton, if it is to be of any great... ee ee ee out from the a 
benefit to the soil, calls for the sand- side of a short seep hill at a point a 
e Tre Prou ot wiching in between the crops of as pti Par feet vertically above the t) 
many crops of legumes as can be ao ws png aces omg spring is about 
e grown to advantage. For instance, tt ‘ "Mata <a tae house, most of fi 
1S Letter—Read It if the rotation is started with corn, to : aie eing down a steep b 
cowpeas or soy beans can be planted . — t affords a supply of about ai 
in the corn middles, and when the two gallons of Water Per Mungte. V: 
corn is shocked the growth can be A careful examination showed that tl 
ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS hogged down, cut for hay, or turn- this was spetsinratoc to operate a small tl 
GENERAL OFFICES UNION STOCK YARDS ed under. To get the land in best hydraulic ‘ae reuning St its lowest h 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. December 5, 1916, shape for a good crop of oats the a. ee 2 gi 
following spring, the land must be SOS' OF Some eight dollars. We ob- ly 
| plowed and disked soon, and oats ace ca age pipes to carry the Ww 
Wh The Progressive Farmer, | sowed about September or October. i. pon _ be one " ae eee as 
li Birmingham, Alae Mr. J. A. Martin. | When the oats are cut the stubble “eae “ a tank ee the house. w 
Hi | chou be qlanted 6f oes to cow- oe 10le outfit cost approximate- 
if Gentlemen: peas or peanuts. If this were done ‘2 es, th 
merely as a protection to the soil, . An soe WEY: AOGG Oe — he 
ay acknowledge receipt of your letter of December 2nd to prevent its baking in the summer ancline about twenty feet and with a ‘ 
i in connection with some advertising that Johnson-Dallis sun, it would pay well. Whatever paler CF RHOWL WAVER. toot a the be 
if Company are placing with you this year. lis planted should be harvested in spring to the ram, carefully adjusting 
iit time to sow the land to crimson the ram so that it would not use a 
tit As & matter of personal information to you, I have clover or a mixture of oats and vetch, Gut the whole supply of the spring. 
ie been a great admirer of Dr.\Tait Butler. He has written & This can be pastured in winter, of A small portion of this water was V 
iH good many.articles on the subject of fertilizer. I recall « course, and then turned early in then forced by the ram up the hill 
i one especially that he wrote in connection with filler that spring for the cotton crop. Sow to the tank at the house. The pipes V 
at was of great benefit to the fertilizer people, and I really colon clover on the cotton land. “°"* 9% Surie€ about two feet, in , 
ay think of greater benefit to the farmer who was willing to eit if the cotton can be gathered early the ground to protect them from ra 
i} down and read it and believe a good portion of what Dr. sesntiaies 1 tus ‘ ae f cold and heat. 94 
a gn; if not, sow a mixture of oats This a ; F sos be 
at butler had to saye and vetch. In spring, after pastur- Pay Figg 0 nas been pe ongiieeand mi 
H : : 4 2 wo years without oi 
i It seems that some of the agricultural papers Fs od —_ yd oe ot penny of cost for operation; oa oF 
gither do not have tknerve or they are not posted ~ I > Serer ee Sere ORS EONS SOP ks fale to ren fee a great many S01 
rather think it is the latter - as to just what fertilizer ragarian Senin. years, as there is little about it to for 
is, and especially the place that filler mst necessarily Thousands of farmers have made year’ out. It furnishes a full ly wh 
have in the manufacture of fertilizer. It has been somewhat good with peanuts this year. Fea- of water for the house oe Peay” 4 Li: 
of @ political hobby throughout the larger fertilizer using” nuts are now one of the easiest wash-place and the ov a ; dior sul 
atates for some time, and the sooner the agricultural press crops marketed we can grow, where- Scient to furnish. the tps a = oe Sn. 
understand the subject the better it will really be for as a few years ago we had to market 405 Iots with a cor = er Se as 
everybody. The franimess with which Dr. Butler wrote this them on the hoof—that is, feed them |, a The a ee me 
article was very pleasi to members of the Southern Asso- to our hogs. Peanuts belong in the ig 3 ve oo oe been a wh 
ciation as well as to th® writere rotation of any Southern farm as ‘°'% P'° itable and Satistactory one. diy 
i} a crop that can be grown after oats R. D. CARMICHAEL. " 
1 Yours very truly, or wheat, by themselves, for grazing 
| 54 or marketing, or in the corn middles. - SALES DATES CLAIMED = 
ARMOUR FERTIL WORES « It is a common practice in many sec- anaes ‘ance etn eee ‘“ ai. be 
tions to make corn rows six feet ae JR gg = which sales of pure-bred by 
ay: wide and plant peanuts between the wee an per CHINA wit 
. , rows. This should yield more direct Feb, 12, 1917—H. G ‘ceauaa : h ma 
Director of Sales. cash returns than sowing peas or ,, ,Oklahoma. * ~ — sha 
soy beans in the corn. Lespedeza is *°” ** wnat S Some, SHOT, Gen: is 
The above letter, coming from a great man like Mr. Stewart a crop that is making good in many prep, 14th Ww nstcd Ki aro 
of Armour & Co., and a member of the Southern Soil Improve- sections of the South. One of the Oklahoma, poe om coa 
ment Committee, naturally makes us very happy. Such men uses made of it is sowing it on oats f°? Ne age  Eatterecn, Mi Rene, Otte. 
are doing great work for the South and Southern farmers. about the time oats start their yar 22 pe lic ee Bess Y 
There are lots of your neighbors who ought to be reading growth in the spring, and allowing it bua kok ta 
The Progressive Farmer. For their sake, your sake, the | to grow for hay or pasturage after Dexan Sarcan G rivageed gg _ QO! 
South’s sake and the “land’s sake”’—won’t you ask them to the oats are cut. It is valuable when “SS Show, Fort Worth.” ou eran Cor. ‘ 
subscribe? It’s all right to take other farm papers, but show B Sorte have | stock that you wish to lege Station, Texas, Manager. * the 
them where ours can and will do them more good than any grow grazing crops for, and it always March 6—L. R oe Ma. 
other they can buy. yields excellent summer pasture. : : eons ‘to a aes yo arc eo and 
Sowed by itself on good land, it Okla. sie " and 
ase a rc 5 JACKS 
* makes good SFope of excellent hay. Feb. 28—Marshall Co., Jacks and Jennett lard 
ASA AIR, The legume crops that are grown Breeders’ Asso., Lewisburg, Tenn. sow 
An between the regular crops in the ANGUS part 
rotation should not be allowed to go Feb. 8, 1917—Little Rock, Ark. M. A, Judy. : 
RALEIGH. N. C. MEMPHIS, TENN. to waste as is common on pred | “es 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DALLAS, TEXAS. farms. Many farmers, on growing an. CAN HE? shui 
excellent crop of some . pig club worker inquired: “Can I get ,) nD 
When writing to advertisers say: ‘I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive | cut it for ‘hit and then ho hls 7 You ae g can oe con ‘marae ae tee in ‘s 
Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” . is very much better than not grow- thing. Start your club today we will help ; 
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KEEPING THE GARDEN BUSY 


Some Crops Every Southern Farmer 
Should Plant in His Garden This 
Year 


I: SHOULD be the purpose of ev- 





ery Southern farmer to have a gar- 

den this year that will furnish fresh 
vegetables every day—a thing not dif- 
ficult to accomplish if we will study 
the nature of vegetables, plant them 
at the proper time, and endeavor to 
supply the conditions that best suit 


them. Vegetables vary so much in 
their seasonal requirements that it 
is possible to select a half dozen 


or more each season that adapt them- 
selves in a general way to the prevail- 
ing conditions of weather and climate. 
For instance, there are those that de- 
light in the coolness of spring and fall; 


others that thrive with proper care 
during midsummer, and still others 
that will stand in the field through 
winter. 


Vegetables for the Spring Garden 
COME of the vegetables that may 
“ be planted in carly spring be- 


fore danger of frost is past are 
cabbage, cauliflower, Irish 
onions, beets, lettuce, 
kale, turnips, mustard and radishes. 
Cabbage and caulifower pianis should 
be set early in February. Also, if it- 
is desired to have the earliest lettuce 
and beets, these should be started it 

a hot bed and tater transplanted to 
the garden. 

When there is no longer danger of 
frost, snap beans, sugar corn, cucum- 
bers and cantaloupes may be planted, 
and tomato plants of the Earliana 
variety set. By starting tomatoes in 
the hot bed early and transplanting 
them when they are about two inches 
high to another portion of the frame, 
giving them space to develop proper- 
ly, strong plants may be produced, 
which if hardened and transplanted 
as soon as danger of frost is past 
will furnish ripe fruit in June. 

Another most delightful vegetable 
that every Southern farmer should 
have in his garden this year is as- 

aragus. It is perennial and cannot 
be used until the second spring after 
planting, but with proper care a bed 
will last a lifetime. 


potatoes, 


garden peas, 


Vegetables for the Summer Garden 


HILE enjoying the vegetables 
furnished by the spring garden, 
it is necessary to keep in mind the 
summer garden, as there are a num- 
ber of warm season vegetables that 
must be started during spring. Pep- 
per, eggplant, and late varieties of 
tomatoes should be grown in frames 
for early summer transplanting, and 
when the soil is thoroughly warm 
Lima beans, pole beans, okra, and 
summer squash should be planted. 
Snap beans and corn can be grown 
as succession crops throughout sum- 
mer. As a substitute for lettuce, 
which will not stand hot weather, en- 
dive should be grown at this season. 
To have a good garden during mid- 
summer is largely a question of con- 
serving the soil moisture. This can 
be accomplished in a great measure 
by deep fall plowing, filling the soil 
with decayed vegetable matter, and | 
maintaining a soil mulch by constant, | 
shallow cultivation. In addition, it | 
is often advisable to cover the soil | 
around some vegetables with a heavy 
coat of straw or other coarse litter. 


Vegetables for Fall and Winter 
Garden 

F THE many vegetables that have 

a place in the fall garden, some of 
the best ones must be started early. 
May is not too soon to sow tomato 
and seed, and both 
and cauliflower seed as 
lards for the fall 





celery cabbage 


well as col- 


crop should be 
sowed in June. During the latter 
part of July and the first part of 


August, Lookout Mountain Irish po- 
tatoes, rutabagas, beets and turnips 
should be planted, followed by white 





pearl onion sets, kale, and spinach 
in September. Carrots, parsnips, and 
satsify, three reliable winter vege- 


tables, should be planted in the 
spring. 

Several of these vegetables, as spin- 
ach, onions, kale, turnips, carrots, 


parsnips and salsify, are sufficiently 
hardy to stand in the open ground 
through winter in the greater portion 
of the South, and with slight pro- 
tection Irish potatoes, celery, cabbage 
and collards will also keep in per- 
fect condition. Pr. J. CRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 


Can the Farmer Afford to Buy 
Fertilizers? 


| ghstubsnecntes a 160-acre farm with iis 
“A equipment to be worth $12,900: 
money, 6 per cent; labor, $300 per 
and miscellaneous expenses, 
$500 a year; what would be the labor 
income of a grain fdrmer 
duces average crops on an 
farm on northeast Missouri 
land? 


aes 
lege of 


year; 


who pro- 
average 
prairie 
Childers of the Missouri Col- 
Agriculture answered that 
ion by referring to fertilizer ex 





periments of the soil department. In- 
formation from the soil experiment 
fetds at Hurdland, Bowling Green, 
High Hill, and Unionville, applied to 
the foregoing problem reveals a sur- 
prisingly low labor income. 

The average annuai yield of un- 
treated soil on these fields places corn 
at 29 bushels, oats 26.8 bushels, wheat 
11.5 bushels, and clover at 1341 pounds 
to the acre. If the previously men- 
tioned farm be divided into 35-acre 





fields for grain farming, and if the 
average ten-year farm price be re- 
ceived for the average yield of these 
fields, corn would give a cash value 
annually of $609, oats $375.20, wheat 
$362.25, and clover $263, or a total of 


$1609.45. 

The cost of operating the farm 
would be about, interest $72Q, labor 
$300, miscellaneous expenses $500; 
total $1520. This would ieave $89.45, 
which together with the miscellan- 
eous sums from different sources 


would not give an income above hired 
men’s wages. 

Now, under a system of rotation 
and with applications of lime, phos- 
phorus and manure at the proper time 
and place in the rotation, such as has 
been followed on these experiment 
fields, the farm, according to the field 
experiments mentioned, will give a 
return for corn of $966, oats, 
$329.20, wheat $737.10, and clover $600. 
42, or a total of $2832.72. Deducting 
from this the first cost of operation, 
$1,520; the lime, $105; the 
cost of bone meal, $147; and the value 
of the farm manure, $238; the remain- 
ing sum, 7 represents the net 
labor income of the owner. 

In these experiments one ton of 
lime was applied to corn once in the 
rotation: bone meal, 150 pounds to 
the acre, was applied to wheat at seed- 
ing time and on the corn land just be- 
fore planting. The manure was ap- 
plied before corn, 8 tons per acre. Ac- 
cumulated information shows that the 
application of lime was not sufficient 
and that acid phosphate will replace 
bone meal as the phosphorus Carrier. 


PQross 


cost of 





$322.7 
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Acid phosphate is about one-third 
cheaper than bone meal. 





The Section Harrow for the Small 
Farmer. 


FIND the section harrow one of 

the most useful pieces of machinery 
for the small farmer. After the land 
is well broken I use the harrow to 
pulverize the soil and prepare the 
seed bed. If the crust is broken with 
the harrow after each rain until 
planting time a fine seed bed is form- 
ed and most weeds kiiled. 

Then after planting, if a crust 
forms, the ‘harrow may be run over 
the corn and cotton fields again, 
which will materially assist the young 
plants in getting through. 

After the young corn and cotton 
plants are up I run the harrow diag- 
onally across the rows, and this con- 
stitutes the first two cultivations. It 
dves not tear up much of the corn if 
properly managed, and the 
broken better than with 
implement I know of, 
rows and between them. 

I use it on the cotton before chop- 
ping. Then in the spring I run the 
harrow through the wheat and oats 
and find that it improves the yield 
to give them a good cultivation. 

Calera, Ala. H. F. VIRGIN. 


crust is 
any other 


both in the 


Counsel (to plaintiff)—At this final inter. 
view when you demanded payment by the 
defendant of this debt what did he say te 
you? 

Plaintiff—Go to the devil. 

Counsel—What did you do? 

Plaintiff—I immediately consulted my law. 
yer.—London Opinion. 
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WELECTRICITY FOR EVERY FARMI} 








I All In The Day’s Work 
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Engelwood, Ohio. 
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of time to bake bread, 


T 
Geo. M. Foos, 203 Third St., Baton Rouge, La. 
R. F. Trant, 108 College Plase, Norfolk, Va. 
i aay 
= 


Delco-Light betters living conditions on the farm. 
clean, economical, safe light for house and outbuildings. t 
modern bath and running water in various parts of the 
house, and it furnishes power for small farm machines. 


a child can care for it. 


Price complete 
with batteries is $27 Dayton 
Be sure to write for the illustrated booklet 
The Domestic Engineering Company, Dayton, 0. 


Delco-Light actually pays for itself in time and labor saved in doing 
I|\ the household chores. 


Here is a sample day’s work for Delco-Light,on the farm of A. L. Denlinger, near 


—‘“ground 150 lbs. of sausage meat—churned 90 Ibs. of cream—turned 
the washing machine and wringer for large family wash—separated 
25 gallons of milk. And after all of this work, my wife had plenty 
During the evening, some of the neigh- 
bors drove in and we had a pleasant time under Delco-Light.” 


It furnishes an abundance of 
It makes possible a 


Delco-Light is a complete electric power plant—wonderfully 
compact, economical and efficient—and so simple that 


F.O.B. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
he Domestic Electric Co., 66 W. Mitchell St., Atlanta, 


“wo 
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Ga. é 
Home Light & Power Co., 218 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. | 
H. R. Colby, 245 E. Monroe St., Memphis, Tenn. | 
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Wood’s Special 


Grass ano Clover 


Seed Mixtures 


Best for Permanent Hay 
and Pasturage Yields. 

Put up in proportions as experi- 
ence has shown best suited for the 
different soils and purposes for 
which they are recommended. 
Enthusiastically endorsed by our 
customers. 


Wood’s Seed Catalog 
for 1917 gives full information, to- 
gether with letters from customers 
giving their experience. 

Catalog mailed free on request. 
Write for it and prices of any Farm 
Seeds required. 


T.W.WOOD & SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 
Sow Wood’s Evergreen Lawn Grass 
for beautiful green lawns. 
Write for special Lawn circular, 





























Guaranteed Capacity 


WE build Sturges Cans to be more 
than just good milk containers. 
Each Sturges Can is built to be true to 
rated capacity. This is a big advantage 
in p daily ee service. Saves work and time. 
talis disputes with city lers— 
ineures leasing yourtrade more. Only . 
ighes est gradesteel 1 plate is used. Care- 
ully tinned ae oe smooth 
—easy to kee; . Write for 
Catalog No. P gin, Estd. 1865. 


Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co., Chicago 











BRAVE THE WIND 


<OWER's AND STORM 
oe in the best wet 
FISH BRAY? 


weather togs 
the FISH BRAND 


ae SLICKER 







. Dealers everywhere 
Our 80% year. 


Y, Ad. TOWER CO. BOSTON 

















EARLY COTTON SEED 
Choice Simpkins and King 


Grown on famous bye eh N. C., farms. Also 
early fruiting Big Bolled N. C. grown Cook and 
Texas Rowden. Big stock, best quality, moderate 
prices, small orders or car load lots. Reference: 
Charlotte Natio nal Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 

CHAS, D. ROBERTS CoO., 
Sharlotte, North € arolina. 


HOT BED SASH 


CYPRESS, well made 
with cross bar, blind 
tenons, whiteleadedin 
joints, Glass, $2.00 per Box. 


Dept. 11 Baltimore, Md. 
































Cc. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


OSE bushes must be pruned severe- 
ly if they are to do their best and 
produce fine bloom. 

Buy a barrel spray pump. 

Write your agricultural experiment 
station for information as to the 
best spray pump to buy, where it can 
be secured, and what its cost will be. 
.It,is not so much the location of 
the nursery which counts in the. pur- 
chase of fruit trees, but whether the 
trees are first-class, true to name, and 
not too expensive. 

In general, a first-class fruit tree 
is one that is healthy, of medium 
size, free from insects, well grown, 
and having the characteristic growth 
of the variety it is supposed to rep- 
resent. 

A man thinks very little of his fruit 
trees if he attempts to prune them 
with an axe, as has often been prac- 
ticed in many parts of the country. 
The only use for an axe in the or- 
chard is to make fire wood of un- 
profitable trees. 

The three most essential pruning 
tools for the orchard are a small 
hand shear, a long-handled pruner, and 
a long narrow saw, The cost of 
these tools is less than three dollars 
and they will last a number of years. 

Have you on hand any winter ap- 
ples that were produced on your 
farm? There are comparatively few 
farm homes in the South that could 
not have home-grown apples in the 
cellar at this season. Find out the 
late keeping varieties for your local- 
ity and plant them. 

It will be some time before fresh 
vegetables can be had from seed 
sowed on the outside. In the mean- 
time, we should depend upon the hot- 
bed to furnish an abundance of such 
short-season vegetables as_ lettuce 
and radishes. 

In selecting varieties of fruit for 
your orchard, be particularly care- 
ful to choose only those that are adapt- 
ed to your locality. By exercising 
this precaution you will save your- 
self much disappointment in the fut- 
ure—when your trees should be in 
bearing and are not. 

In order to have an early spring 
garden, it is necessary to start. .a 
number of vegetables in the hotbed. 
Therefore, you should lose no time in 
constructing a frame of this sort and 
in getting your seed sowed. 

BF. J. ‘CRIDER. 

Clemson College, S. C. 


The 1917 Apple Crop Depends on 
Blight Cutting Now 


T AN interstate conference held 

recently in Washington, D. C, 
regarding pear blight, it was shown 
that this disease is controllable only 
when the’ hold-over cankers are 
cut out during winter,” says W. N. 
Hutt, State Horticulturist. 

“As soon as growth starts in spring 
the infection that exudes from these 
cankers is carried like wild fire by 
bees, wasps, and other insects. The 
disease will destroy the new growth 
everywhere they alight. 

“Many commercial growers have 
kept the blight in check by keeping 
men in their orchards who do noth- 
ing but search out and destroy the 
cankers, and later the blight when- 
ever it appears. Pear trees carry over 
more hold-over cankers than do ap- 
ple trees and for this reason pear 
trees should be given the most careful 
scrutiny during the dormant period. 
In commercial apple regions, pear 
trees, such as we have in the South, 
are of so little value that it is 
safest not to try to grow pears but to 
protect the apple business by cutting 
and burning every pear tree. 

“In cutting out cankers on limbs, 
cut well bélow the diseased portion 
and disinfect all cut surfaces with a 
solution of corrosive sublimate (7% 








sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries,”’ 


grains to one pint of water). Paint 


tar creosote 
Burn 


Over the wounds with 
(% coal tar and % cresote oil). 
all cut branches and chips. 

“Some commercial apple growers 
have been very successful in the con- 
trol of bitter rot by searching out and 
destroying the cankers from which 
this disease originates. In trimming, 
a constant watch is kept for them and 
when an apple is found affected with 
bitter rot, a continuous search is kept 
up until the canker is located and de- 
stroyed. 

“Give every care to this work before 
growth starts for then it will be too 
late to hold these diseases in check.” 





Tree Planting Instructions 


N THE arrival of trees, immedi- 

ately open bundles and bury trees 
in a slanting position, covering care- 
fully the full length of all roots and 
at least one-haif the trunk. Keep 
damp; but not wet, thus preserving 
until ready to be planted. 

Preparatory to planting, carefully 
examine all trees for insects and 
diseases, and cut all broken or bruised 
roots immediately above the wound, 
making a smooth slanting cut. Plunge 
trees in a barrel of water, covering 
roots immediately with soil as the 
trees are distributed for transplant- 
ing. 

The following planting distances 
are recommended: apples, pears— 
30 x 30 feet; peaches— 18 x 18 feet; 
plums and cherries—20x20 feet; and 
pecans, 60 x 60 feet. 

Successful tree planting requires 
the preparation of a hole amply large 
for the spread of the roots and of 
such depth as to allow the tree to 
stand two or three inches deeper than 
it formerly stood in the nursery. 
Well rotted stable manure, or a mix- 


| lon ofoilto hatch, 
| secured by powerful triple heater, 





ture of not exceeding one pound of 
equal parts of a mixture of cotton- 
seed meal and acid phosphate, may 
be throroughly mixed with the top 
soil and applied, thus preventing di- 


rect contact of roots and fertilizer. | 


No fertilizer nor manure should be 
put at the bottom of the hole. Work 
and firmly press the dirt among the 
the roots, and pack the dirt firmly as 
it is thrown in, and after the hole has 
been filled. 

It is very essential that all trees 
be pruned immediately after setting, 
otherwise, they will dry out badly.— 
Clemson College Bulletin. 


Speed up Garden “Sass” With 
Hotbed 


Y CONSTRUCTING hotbeds  be- 

fore March it is possible to grow 
vegetables which are susceptible to 
frost damage, such as tomatoes and 
cabbage, at least two weeks earlier 
than if they are not planted until 
danger of frost is past. 

The common dimensions of the hot- 
bed for the home garden are five 
and a half by twelve feet. A pit of 
the desired size is dug in the ground, 
to a depth of two feet. This is 
boxed in with ordinary pine planking, 
which extends six inches above the 
top of the ground on one side, and 
twelve inches higher on the other. 
The pit is then filled to a depth of 
eighteen inches with horse or mule 
manure, to furnish heat. The manure 
may be moistened and left standing 
in a pile in the open until it begins 
to ferment, when it is ready to be 
placed in the hotbed. On top of this 
about six inches of good garden soil 
is placed. 
expensive window sashes. 

When the hot bed is complete.let 
it stand coveréd closely, for a few 
days, until the temperature is constant 
at about 80 degrees, Fahrenheit. The 
seed may then be planted. As 
days grow warmer in the 
the sashes may be gradually raised. 
This is to accustom the plants to the 
outsidé air, so that they may 





planted early without danger of being 
killed.— Mississippi Extension Service. 
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east 
one-third on your gro- 


ceries by buying from us 
at wholesale prices. Our method of 

selling direct to consumer for cash 
makes such low prices possible. Figure your year- 
ly expense for supplies and start now to save one- 
third on all groceries, seed and fee 


FIVE BIG MONEY SAVERS 
COMPARE THESE PRICES 
Puritan Best Patent Flour..... $9.25 per bbl. 


our in cotton sacks.) 
Fancy Roasted Coffee...25 Ibs., 164%4c per ID. 





50 Ibs., 16c, per 
Lake White Fish ............. $4.25 per tub 
Granulated Sugar...... 100 Ibs., loose, $7.50 
Burt Oats 5 bu. to sack ...... -. 7c per bu. 











GUARANTEE—The quality of our goods is A 
number one. We guarantee them to be pure, clean 
and wholesome. You may return at our expense 
any groceries you buy. which<are not satisfactory 
and we will refund your money. The best guaran- 
tee is that you will not want your. money refunded, 
FREE—Our complete price list which quotes rock 
Feed and Seed. Just 
“‘send me your free price list as advertised 
in The Progressive Farmer.’’ 

Better still, order from this Ad any of the goods 
listed which you need now and commence today 
Saving money. 


Richmond Grain & Provision Co. 


212 So. Tenth St., 
Startling 


FREE sos 


NewKind of Hatcher 


Just send in your name. Read about 16 wonderful 
new improvements in Radio- Round incubators. 
Built v0222:d—lie hen’s nest—0 cold corners, Only one gal- 


bottom prices on Groceries, 
say, 


Richmond, Va. 






















Amazing economy 


long upright draft, patented heat dif- 
fuser, completecircuitradiators. Heat 
regulation secured by cutting down 
flame at burner automatically. 


RADIO-ROUND 


has simple Vaporizing Moisture At- 
tachment built in, keeps heat moist, 


ees. 
vy tray. 3 minutes 


s Says is all the Hadio-Round requires, 


| MAIL POSTAL NOW 


The bed is covered by in- 


the | 
early spring | 


be | 





Know all about the Radio-Roun 


shi pe ses 80 dave ae Prect from 
actory, fre, repal ree sizes. 
Broodets too. Mail postal right NOW 
for beautiful’ new free book about, bie. 
ger, easier poultry prohte. Addr . 
RADIO-ROUND INCUBATOR co. : 
282 Main Street Wayne, Neb. 





The man or woman 
who.vets the right 
start in the poul- 


Three Styles 
Eight Sizes 


HowTo Succeed 
With Poultry 


Me... Ry Act on it 

lay. Get the book first. 

; Cyphers Incubator Co., Bept. 157 

y 316 North Preston St., Dallas, Texas 
Home bene and wl eic m= N.Y. 
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AS 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
peras for Worms, Sulphur: 
for the Blood, Saltpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 
erinarians 12 years. No 
Dosing. Drop Brick in 
feed-box. Ask yourdealer 
for Blackman’s or write 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


f ‘ 
ABLACKMA 
‘paiahn 
gat pha 





’ *t 
TA WORN MEDICINE 
YAND STOCK TONIC 


soup on AGUNANTEE { 


SEUasuwscesswoe so raw, 
\e \ 


Yew ata 





t; 
- 6 








EI RUBBIR adi 


| Celebrated Fox Brand: 7 oughe Bt 


uy 1- eee rolis of 108 sq. ft. 

woe $1.39; 

Toinsuré this week’s peices our ad 

der NOW from this advt peciasection guaran- 

teed EDF oldest and largest Supply & Mchnry. 
ein theSouth. Circular & samples free, 


—¥ SMITH. COURTNEY CO. 621. Cary Richmond, Va. 






1-ply, : 
8-ply, $1.74 per roll with cement 

















Our Two Besi 
| Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal a nd one new 
subs “ity for one year each if sent in 
toge er; or 





9 for a club of three sub- 
| seriptic ns all sent in together—a saving 
| of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
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BERKSHIRES 


RAPPRAARAL ILA 





PAR 


e ° 
Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Letter from M. W. Hough, Camden, S. C.— 
“The pig is a fine one and 

growing fast.”’ 
SPECIAL—Three Gilts born April 16th, 1916, 
litter of twelve. Average weight January Ist, 
347 pounds, bred for spring litters. 

H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, 
Box 60, Dundee, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRES FOR SALE "15°" 


He combines the very best blood of Pinehurst Farm, 
is registered and cholera immuned, is 10 months old 

















and a sure breeder.: First check for $45 gets him. | 


Also a few good pigs and gilts for sale. 
LEROY HALL, Hillsboro, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 











Don’t Forget 





Auet ion Sale 
| DUROCAERSEY HOGS 


Cochran, Ga. 


Feb’y 5th, 1917. 











WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


(See other Advertisements on page 23) 











Great Holstein Sale 








NONE BETTER TO BE FOUND ee 
THAN GO IN THIS SALE 


60 


20 
20 


ers by S 
Head of 


10 


FEBRUARY 22d 


at Sterling, Ill. 


CHOICE 
FEMALES 


ale Day. 
Extra Good Heifers 


Recently Bred. 


Head of Choice Open Heifers and 
Heifer Calves. 








GREAT PRODUCERS AT THE PAIL. 


Head Recently Fresh or Will Be Close Spring- 


All Pure-bred, Registered and Tuberculin Tested by Approved 


POPULAR BLOOD 
Send for Catalog. 


State Veterinarian 
LINES 


GOOD CATTLE 


WOODLAWN FARM, 


STERLING, ILL. 











Peacock & Hodge 











RIVAL $ DEFENDER No. 38425 


KIMBALL FARM can furnish anything desired in 
registered DUROC-JERSEY HOGS from a single pig 
to a carload. We pay especial attention to furnishing 
foundation herds properly mated, of the best blood 
lines of the breed. Hvae just delivered in one order 
three full carloads all selected and registered for 
foundation stock. If you want ‘he best, write us. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 








IMPROVE YOUR GRADE HERD 
Use a Guernsey Bull 


UERNSEY DAIRY PRODUCTS 

are the most in demand in every market. 
They are noted for HIGHEST NATURAL 
COLOR, and PLEASING FLAVOR. 


Write for our Booklets 
THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
Box SB Peterboro, N. H. 


























QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 


Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 55617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 


Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and barrens I FE sayy to please you. 
Write me yo me and see one 
of the BEST “HERDS IN THE SOUTH. 





Write for descriptions and prices. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


TAYLOR PLANTATION 
BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent fam- 
ilies. You know there is no better blood 
than these famous proved families. 




















Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelled. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 














Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The undeniable facts that the Holstein-Friesian 
Association. of America is the largest and most 
prosperous dairy cattle association in America, 
that its membership is over 7,000, more than the 
combined memberships of the other dairy cattle 
associations, and that it increased its membership 
by 1,260 during the fiscal year ending April 30, 
1916, are primarily a fitting testimonial to the 
superior merits of the pure-bred Holstein-Friesian 
cow, that yields more milk for a day, for a year, 
for a lifetime and for profit than any other cow 
There is big money in the big ‘“‘Black and White” 
Holsteins. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F.L. Houghton, Secy., Box 180, Brattteboro, Vt. 














Two Choice Heifers and a Choicely 
Bred Bull Calf for Sale. 


Pure-bred and Registered 
HOLSTEINS 


Papers furnished. First check for $300 gets them 


WOODLAWN FAR.M, Sterling, Ill. 
Kentucky Holsteins 2ot sexes of va" 


rious ages; tuber- 

















MR. FARMER:—Are You Raising Hogs? 


Why not breed and raise the WORLD’S Greatest Pork Hog? 
Faulkner’s Famous Spotted Polands 

si Are the old original Big Boned Spotted kind. 

Brood Sow Sale Wednesday, Feb. 14th, 1917. 


Ask for Catalog. Address, 


H. L. FAULKNER, 


Box S, Jamesport, Mo. 
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POLAND- CHINAS 








J. W. HODGE - - - ELKO, GA. 








THE IDEAL FARM DUROCS 
First check gets these bargains. One deep red De- 
fender boar, weight 250 pounds, 10 months old, $25. 
One rich, Os Defender boar, 8 months, weight 200 
These ready for service. One 5 een 
King the Cot. blood lines, weight 75 pounds, $15. One 
4 months King the Col., 2.50. 3 months Defender, 
$10.50. No gilts for sale. 
e IDEAL STOCK FARM 


D. J. Simmons, PF .- Teamacediie, Ss. C. 





Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 


We are offering for quick sale a few nice male 
and female three-months-old pigs @ $12.50. 


CARTER FARMS, Wallace, N. C. 





ESSEX 





Purebred CHINAS & DUROC PIGS 


Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- 
bet goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 
ac 


J. E. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N. C. 





HAMPSHIRES 


Oe 


—REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES— 


Boars and Gliits _ooe to Move Them. 


BELLMONT STOCK FARM, 





Decatur, indiana. 


Long King Jumbo and Rig Smooth Hadley, and 
out of the largest, smoothest sows in the South. 
If you want a top boar that is big and smooth, 
you can get him here at a reasonable price. 
Everything recorded. 


L. C. FAUST, 


FAUST'S CELEBRATED 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


W. WARREN MORTON, 


TAMWORTHS 


~ Tamworth and Duroc Swine 
Of Size, Quality and Finish. 
All ages for sale at reasonable prices. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Russseliville, Ky. 


—_~ 





Big Type With Big Quality 
For Sale: 25 boar pigs, sired by King Leader, 


Columbia, Bs 


TAMWORTHS All ages, English, Cana- 


dian or American bred. 


Largest exhibition herd in the South. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South Carolina. 





Jefferson City, Tenn. 











Longfellow’s Half Ton, Big Super- 
ba 2nd, Joe Longfellow, and Long 
Jumbo and the good Sows and 


i. M. GABHART & CO., Franklin, Ind, 


COME SEE BIG HALF TON 


D. J. Lybrook, Mgr. R. 


Tamworths Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


ready tor service for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuais offered for sale. 


WESTVIEW oe FARM 
» Winston- Salem N. Cc. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Aberdeen- 1-Angus 12" offering a oum- 


ber of young bulls, 





Gilts bred to them. 


Write your wants. 


eows and heifers, good 


individuals and — bred at moderate prices, 


ock registered. 


3. D. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri 














ae’ Lens all Regis- 3 


TS TENN. R 











ANGUS CATTLE—22t) 2755.0" st 
POLAND PIGS and gilts bred to Cham- reedy for service by Trojan-Erica and Soon “Mother 
CHINA 


T. E. BROWN $3 


jo an exceptionally handsome PERCHERON 
TALLION, eegistered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, 


weight 1950 ib: 


OSE DALE sTeck FARMS, Jetfersonton, Va. 



















. P. VISSERING, Box 7, Alton, Ill. 


ansp GILTS, FALL PIGS and 


POLAND OARS of NATIONAL FA 


_._ HOLSTEINS 


ees 


CHINAS SORTER mc BLUE GRASS HOLSTEINS $2" ces 


and sent on approval. Our friends | F 


Cattle. You win if from 





Tuberculin tested. ason 
made them fainous. Also Angus | Syberole veriendid bull calves of rich breeding: '$o0, 


KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 


ashionably bred Service Bulls from a baat | dams. 
Satisfaction guaran Re. - 





culin tested. Splen- 
did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 








WILSON & BOWLES. Bardstown, Ky 
HEREFORDS 
RRR nnn 
° 
Registered Jersey Bull Calf 

10 months old, out of dam qualifying for the 
Register of. Merit in seven months. Price $106, 
Other bull calves out of cows now on official test, 
from $35 up. The dam of our herd bull has an 
official yearly record of 949 pounds of butter from 
more than 14,000 pounds of milk. Production our 


first consideration. 
J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, Jr., 


Culpeper, Virginia. 











—Pure-bred Hereford Cattle— 
Sons and daughters of Armour 
Fairfax and Fairfax 15th. Young 
stock for sale at reasonable prices. 
L. I. GUION, Lugoff, S. C. 














JERSEYS 


Pen as 


Meridale Jerseys 
Bull Calf 


Ready for service—a‘ grandson of 
Interested Prince 58224(Imp.)and 
backed by three generations of 
Register of Merit dams. He rep- 
resents blood lines followed at 
Meridale Farms for 
Non more than 28 years 
“\ Write for pedigree. 


AYER & McKINNEY 


800 Chestnut St... Philadelphia, Pa 
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with its heavy side draft. 
plow runs ina straight line with 


Bigger Roots Mean Bigger Crops 
Let the Roots Grow! 











Made From 


and 
i 


‘ 
mregerere 


soil is dry enough, 


The McKay DISC Plow! Subsoiler 


PATENTED 
The McKay Disc Plow and Sub- 


does away with the old style 
The 





ae 


. > 


\ 


ai. 


na 


Big root growth means a bigger plant 


Actual growth. The roots are the mouth of 
Photograph the plant thru which they absorb nature’s 
food. The McKay Disc Plow and Sub- 


soiler breaks up the soil so that the roots can 

~ go out 
held in soe: 0 
from 8 to 16 inches mo the earth—soil is sliced 
up and dropped back pulverized. 


4 Farmers who are now using the MeKay recommend its use at any 
‘ time of the year—spring, summer, 


Moisture is 
The McKay 


caught up 
goes down’ 


food. 
soil. 


after 
the 
Top soil stays 
on top—roots can spread down and 
out in every direction; not simply 
out as is the case where an ordinary 
plow is used. Dry spells are not so 
to be dreaded, 

the 


autumn or winter—whenever 


the direction of the horses or tractor 
pulling. This makes it pull at least 
10 to 20% easier than the ordinary disc 
Plow both handling an equal amount 
of dirt. Usually disc Plows are made 


heavy to keep the disc into 
the earth. But the subsoiler on the 
McKay draws the dise into the 
earth. The subsoilers are so con- 
structed that the discs cannot 
“ride over’ hard spots. Subsoilers 
‘an be removed leaving a perfect 
plow of draft. 
Shallow plowing can be done with 
the McKay if so desired. 


dise economical 


GET THE FACTS—Write us for 
full information. Please state 


whether you interested in an 


engine plow or mule plow. 


Towers & Sullivan 


Manufacturing Co. 
Box 57-A, 


are 


Rome, Ga. 




















it 


> 














Soy Beans 


Sa ae ee Sd fs35 rt es i. 


N. C. 


Cotton Seed of the Simpkins—Big Bel! and Pheips Special 
Each selected and prolific and leading in 
In two and three-bushel bags. Free 


Varieties. 
out-turn at gin. 
from and never known to 
early. 


All of the above subject to prior sale. 
Special price on carload lots. 


SHANNONHOUSE & BLANCHARD 


with order. 


HERTFORD 


and Cotton Seed 


Gur Mammoth Yellow Sey Beans are the best that can be 
had for seed purposes, canning or oil uses. 
stock now selling at $2.25 per bushel in new 10-ounce 
burlap bags, two bushels to each, f. o. b. Hertford, 


Price $1.50 per bushel, f. o. b. Hertford, N. C. 


First and Second Prizes in Nerth 
Carolina Pig Club 


R. P. B. FOLK, in charge of pig 
club work, informs us that Joe 
Fleming, of Warrenton, N. C., Route 
1, made the highest total score in 
the pig club work in North Carolina 
this year. | 
Mr. Folk says: “He raised his pig 
at a cost of 5% cents per pound for 
240 days. This pig was not shown at 
any fair, but was carried to Warren- 
ton to the round-up club meeting, and 
won first place over thirty pigs on 
exhibition. His grades on the differ- 
ent points are as follows: 

“Cost 182-10 per cent. out of a pos- 
sible 25 per cent.; gain, 137-10 per 
cent. out of a possible gain of 15. His 
pig was given full score of 40 on the 
score of the hog and also full value 
of 20 per cent. on the records kept, 
making a total of 919-10 per cent. 
out of a possible score of 100. 

“Harvey Hagler, of Charlotte, Route 
8, another boy with a Duroc sow, 
won second prize, which is a three- 
month-old Berkshire or Duroc (his 
choice of sex), offered by Kimball 
Farm, Oxford, N. C. His total score 
was 917-10.” 








The Cotton Market Situation 


O DECIDED change has occurred in the 





general cotton market this week. The spot 
market has remained in a deadlock, while fue 
tures been alternatively 
strong, ruling mostly lower. 
the legitimate 


have weak and 
Meanwhile, de- 


velopments in have 


position 


most every direction. 
It was alleged that the persistent weakness 


the part of 
and a 


large speculators in 
feature of the week request 
made by Savannah factors to Washington for 
an official inquiry. The 
charge that a bear clique is engaged in an 
attempt to break the price so as to 
force holders of spot cotton in the South to 
put their the market. 

Despite talk of scarce freights 
rates, exports have continued 
all expectations. So far 
they are 1,000,000 bales 
ahead of last year, and still are running larg- 


New 
Was a 





Savannah factors 


down 


cotton on 
persistent 
and prohibitive 
to run in excess of 
this 


season nearly 


er, From the most conservative and reliable 


information to be had, it has become evident 


that the supply will run short before the next 





Limited 


the boll weevil, and very 


Send check 


NORTH CAROLINA 








crop comes in. 


will be 


Aji] the cotton in *he country 


needed, and if 


some is 


held, as un- 
| doubtedly will be the case, there will be a 
| deficit. So far the demand has been able to 


atisfy itself from the floating cotton, that is, 
cotton carried by 


When 


second hands on specula- 


tion. this source of 

hausted, which is probably near 

at hand, buyers will be obliged to pay the 

South’s prices. W. T. WILLIAMS, 
Savannah, Ga. 


supply is ex- 


a condition 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchants for farm pralucts in the 
markets of North Carolina as reported to the Division 
of Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief, for the week end- 
ing Saturday, January 20. 














Town 





+81 Sweet Potatoes 





Asheville 
Charlotte 
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acess -00) 3.00 
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Re SS | Ol... Rolo! 4.00 
BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG 
Our TIGER BRAND | 
Two Best ye wROOFINGS Ff 
- ; fH Wool - Felt - Base, saturated 
Subscription Offers 5 Tyga with pure Asphalt, surfaced Town 
. fh Seer A Slate, | Mica, Flint ot " 
ene v) ? Asphalt. U 7 
$1 50 for one renewal and one yp @ Passed by Ins.-Underwriters. 
~—°'— new subscription for one Y AA ‘ire ge eg Oe Asheville .......... 
° . 1 | m@ AA Vin “rout, o-ply G og Charlotte 
year each if sent in together; or | eae > Si m, 1-ply, 98e per 108M | Durham 
2 {em Bait y YY sq. it. S sated for Southern @ | Faycttevile 
$2 0 for a ciub of three yearly || Buyin bavammey ein ear a ponies TO Greensboro 
P ° “e . @ one. Ask for i 3D) toofing San- Greenville 
940 subscriptions ell sent in to- j We ples. FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE.M | Hamlet... 
gether—a saving of 33 cents on each ine basic Oven Hoarth-Steel. coat Ee 
; i Address Pa y Hog Fence with barb wire woven on§ Rocky Mount 
subscription. Address Mi protien. on “FREE” Catalog is full of # | Wilmington, ica 
> ! i re Sense. Vv < ft Vinston-Salem 
The Progressive Farmer 1 oofing ma ] nce ena 7" Write for it today. a Winston n 
: IGER FENCE co. RButter—Chicazo, 311% @37« (creamery); New York, 
wo na oo se ote” i. eT.3 Box E, Clarksville, Tenn. 10@40%4c¢ (extra); New Orleans, 424%ec (fancy cream- 
j ° ~ ery). 
| Eges—Chicago, 40@49 (firsts); New York, 44@56c 
eS EES |e trs fne) : New Orleans, 3s@ t0e_(tresh). 


DON’T: 


One year, 52 issues, 


$1.00 
Two years, 104 issues, 5 


1.50 


orget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
o The Progressive Farmer: 


Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Five years, 260 issues, 3.0C@ 


Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00~less than Ic. per copy. 


FT A ET Re SN aS Fee RIEL re 






in futures was the result of manipulation on | 
York, | 


certainly made for increased strength, in al- | 








iddling |Cotton seed| Pounds of 














Town { Cotton |Per Bushel| Meal for 
| Thursday | | Ton Seed 
Charlotte eee 
Durham . coos 
‘ayetteville 2800 
| Greenville ke 
Hamlet .. = 
Maxton cess 
Raleigh ....... ; 2800 
0 eee i 2600 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


whit n® 


For Your Home, Barn 
and Garage 


Heavi-Cote 


Samples 

Open hearth sheet steel 
roofing. Simply won't rust. Leak proof. Fire- 
proof. Lightning proof. Special wholesale fac- 
tory prices for next 30days. Write forsamples. 


AMERICAN ROOFING CO., Box 117 Ashland, Ky. 
19 ends RATS, MICE, Bugs, 


‘ROUGH ON RAT Don’t Die in the House, 


4 

Unbeatable Exterminator, Ends Prairie Dogs, Gophers, 
Ground Eogs, Chipmunks, Weascls, Squirrels, Crows. 
Hawks, etc. The Recognized Standard Exterminator 
at Drury & Country Stores. Economy Sizes 25c. 60c. 
Smalllsc. Used the World Over, Used by U.S. Gov’t. 
Rough en Rats Never Falls. Refuse ALL Substitutcs. 


BARRED ROCK COCKERELS 


One Breed. One Strain. The World’s BEST, 
Bred exclusively for many years. 
Grand lot of cockerels at $2, $3,° and $5 each. 


STACY’S POULTRY FARM, Amelia, Va. 


For 
Free 














50-POUND STRAIN 


MAMMOTH WHITE TURKEYS 


Largest and most domestic strain in America. 
Will book early orders for eggs at $4 for 10. 
E. E. FOWLER, The Terkey Man, Winfield, Ala. 


| PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK | 


Registered Jersey Bull Calves 




















For Sale. One montto one year 
old. Prices, $50 to Write for 
breeding and description. ; 


DIGGS 
W. D, Lewis, Megr., 


POLLED JERSEYS 


For Breeders’ Names and other Information, 
Address. 


CHAS, S. HATFIELD, Secretary. 
Rt. 4. Box 43, Springfield, Ohio, 
SHORTHORNS 

















USE A SHORTHORN BULL. 
Ars you raising beef? A Shorthorn bull will give 
you more scale and bone and more pounds of flesh for 
a given amount of feed than any other breed 
Are you a dairyman? A Shorthorn bull with milk- 
ing ancestry will maintain your milk supplyl and will 
sire calves that will be quickly salable at a much high- 
er price than you can hope for from a dairy-bred bull. 
Are you a farmer? The Shorthorn is the ideal for 
your purpose, because it is adapted to all conditions, 
of quiet temperament, takes on ficsh readily, and 
yields a liberal flow of milk. 
The Stterthorn always works improvement. 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, iLL. 


ROYALLY BRED SHORTHORNS 


Just now we have only a few 
cows and heifers for sale. They 
2 are richly bred and of excellent 

4 : quality. We are booking orders 
for young bulls for future delivy- 
ery. We solicit your inquiries 
and invite you to visit our farm. 


Blantyre Stock Farm 
MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI. 





























Registered Shorthorn Bulls 
If you expect to have calves before 
next winter you must buy and use 
a bull now. 

SHEDDEN FARMS, 
Raymond, Georgia. 

















“Why Not Get 


Milk and Butter’ 


as well as beef? All of these 
you get in the ‘‘reliable’’ 
SHORTHORN CATTLE. 
herd to select from. 
» good bulls and yearl- 
















ing heifers. 
E. J. WILLINGHAM, 
Macon, corgia. 















— 
Registered Shorthorn Bulls 
If you expect to have calves before 
next winter you must buy and use 
a Bull now. Some fine Heifers. 
SHEDDEN FARMS, 
Raymond, Georgia. 
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HORSES. 


ae 


natin eattied 


Nice, Young, Registered 
PERCHERON STAL- 
LIONS AND MARES 
Morgan Stallions and 
Mares, the ‘best known 
general-purpose and long- 
sst lived horses. A young 
team Percheron geldings, 
“Ton Kind,’”’ as good as 





grown. Two first-class 

BIG JACKS. ALL first- 

elass stuff and the big i 
kinds at LOW prices. 


C. A. ALEXANDER & CO., Harriston, Virginia. 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 
May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE 


FARMER 
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Saturday, February 3, 1917] 








GEORGIA’S PIG 


CLUB WINNER 














. T. Cox, Jr., Route 4, Macon, 

Ga., is the champion pig 
raiser of the pig clubs of 
Georgia for the year 1916. His 
winning pig was a Poland- 
China which he purchased 
March 17, 1916, at a cost of 
$12.25 when it was four 
months and twenty days old. 
At the end of the contest in 
October, the pig, which weigh- 
ed only 64 pounds when he 
bought it, had grown to 316 
pounds. This rapid gain was 
made very cheaply. Each 
pound added cost only about 
two cents. He was excep- 
tionally situated for obtain- 
ing a cheap feed. The pig 
was slop fed, the slop being 
obtained from Camp Harris, 
where the Georgia National 
Guard has camped, The slop 
was always bolled before it 
was fed. 

A very careful record was 
kept of weights, gains and 
cost. The principal item of 
expense for the first two 
months was that of hauling 
the fecd, For this purpose he 
used a truck and carried 
























enough at a time to 
feed 47 hogs for one 
month and then for 37 
hogs. This one pig’s 
proportion of the cost 
of gasoline, two hours 

















time each day charged 
at 10 cents an hour, 
and the purchased feed 
after the soldiers went 


to the border, were all 
figured in, The total 
cost of feed was $5.30, 
of which amount $3 
was spent on bran 
when the slop supply 
was cut off. 

The champion thinks 





he ought to have done 
better, and says in his 
report: One reason I 
did not make a better 
show was because I 
bought a four-months- 
old pig, and it had not 
been pushed as_ it 
would have been had I 
had it all the time.” 

CHAS. A. WHITTLE, 








A Visit to Amherst County, Va. 
HE Progressive Farmer represent- 
ative has found many a _ worse 

place to spend the holiday season in 
than near Lynchburg, well up in Am- 
herst County. This is one of the old- 
est counties in Virginia, having been 
cut off from Albemarle about 150 
years ago. It is a strictly agricultural 
county, but thanks to the extraordin- 
ary market prices for all kinds 
of produce it has recently had a 
great awakening, being now fully 


‘aroused as to its great possibilities, 


not only in straight agriculture, but 
in cattle-raising, orcharding, and 
fruit growing generally. 

Amherst is one of half a dozen very 
prosperous counties: Rockbridge, 
Nelson, Campbell, Bedford and Ap- 
pomattox, but just now it is in the 
lead. There are two reasons’for this 
recent advance: the high price of to- 
bacco and the last five years’ work on 
permanent roads. The- good roads 
work, now being well maintained, first 
opened the eyes of the farmers to their 
greater opportunities for marketing 
produce. This led to greater crops; 
then came the record-breaking tobac- 
co prices, and altogether the advan- 
tage has been all to the good of the 
farming community. The county 
agent has been at work here urging 
the breeding of better cattle and as 
the soil produces rich grasses the 


newly installed cattle flourish even | 


beyond expectancy. 
Then again, while every farmer in 


Amherst has had his own home or- | 


chard for a century or more, it is 
only in recent years that any deter- 
mined effort has been put forth to en- 
ter the commercial field with apples. 
Now it is discovered that the Am- 
herst Winesap can hold its own with 
the Valley Winesap and that the Al- 
bemarle Pippin is not at all superfor 
to the pippin of this county. Yet 
again there has been a tremendous 
impetus given to the raising of 


peaches, pears, cherries, grapes, etc. 
all of which flourish readily on the 
hillsides of this section. And recog- 
nition must be given the excellence of 
Amherst soil for the growth of tobac- 
co. Amid so much progression any- 
one could easily spend a most enjoy- 
able holiday at any time of the year, 
but especially at Yuletide. 

There are over a hundred miles of 
good roads in the county many of 
which lead 


tion, road 


towards Lynchburg-— aan a 
some macadam and some sand-clay GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK Paper, 50c. 
blend—but all are kept in good condi- With The 

maintenance being the | Lhe Boll Weevil Problem | Froresive 
keynote after road construction has IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT THIS PEST one year, 
reached its limit for the time being. ’ ‘ Cloth, $1.40 
g ORDER YOURS TODAY! Supply Limited. Paper, 1.15 
° J 
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The Lumber Question 


can be settled for all time with a Southern Portable Engine and 
aw Mill. Don’t let your buildings go to rack simply because 

lumber is“high—doubtless you have an unlimited supply of 
timber, and this outfit will save you dollars, time and temper, 

Your Neighbors 
all need lumber. With 
«this outfit you can saw 
» for them—not only mak- 
* ing it pay for your mill, 

but net you 
: real money. 
Write for catalogue H for full particulars. We 
have been making good machinery for nearly 
fifty years and can fillyour wants. Write today. 
We can make you liberal terms, 


Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 


(A Size and Type for Every Purpose.) 


























Service 
























Gantt Patented ‘| 


All-In-One-Plow 


is the only plow needed to do every kind of plowing all the 
yearround. Canbe changed in two minutes froma 
turning plow to a middle- 
breaker or cultivator, using 
ordinary steel points, scvoters, 
shovels or 
X scrapes. 
Ae Saves 50 
Vi» Per cent on 
your plow 
bill. 


Ask your dealer 
to explain the 
ALL-IN-ONE- 
PLOW to you, 








\ GANTT MANUFACTURING 
or write us for COMPANY, 
catalogue. MACON, GEORGIA 




















SAFETY Why Tate Any Risk When It Can Be Avoided? 


originator’s: trademark, by buying from the Wake County Cotton Seed 


Co., of which W. A. Simpkins, the originator, is Vice-President. 
Write Us Today for Prices. 
F | R S T WAKE COUNTY COTTON SEED CoO., 


W. A. Simpkins, Vice Pres., Raleigh, N. C. 














Three Dollars ($3.00) for a Five-year Subscription and a 
Progressive Farmer Binder Free! 





m This Binder holds fifty-two issues of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer snugly, making an attractive 
book. We supply without charge an index semi- 
igi] annually, showing the page on which any article 
printed during the period may be found. It 
makes a complete reference work for the farm. 
j it will prove its worth many times over. The 
H regular price of the binder is 50 cents, but until 
# March 3lst, 1917, it is free with a five-year 
subscription for $3.00, and the subscriber saves 
$2.00 by taking a five-year order. 








Don’t fail to mention this offer when 
sending your remittance. 























Boll Weevil in Your Cotton? 
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THE UNIVERSAL FERTILIZE 


Citrus trees, vegetables and all other crops must have 
phosphorus or they cannot thrive. 
natural phosphate, very finely ground, not only the 
best but the cheapest way to put phosphorus into any 
soil and to maintain soil fertility. 


Natursown Is a High-Grade Pulverized Phosphate 


Double-ground, exactly right for the soil action that 
releases the phosphorus to meet plant demand. The 
unused phosphorus remains for future crops. Growers 
in Florida and other states feport record yields of all Le 
kinds of crops from the use of NATURSOWN, | factems 


Bigger Crops—Fertilizer Bills Reduced One-Half [=== 


If you believe that manufactured fertilizers are better 
because costlier, or that natural phosphate is profit- 
able only for certain kinds of crops, you may improve 
your soil, increase yields and reduce fertilizer costs by, 
learning all the facts about NATURSOWN. 


Write Now for Prices and Free Instructive Book. 


LAKELAND PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 
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Experience proves 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Hastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement i, to 
5 cents a word; if twice, 10 

im: 20, ts a word, etc. 
Each word. number or initial (including " each 
word, number or initial in name and address) 
counts a8 @ separate word. Advertisements not 
aceepted without cash with order. 
seems high, remember it would cost you $1,400 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts lesa than $1; 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cente a word each insertion. 














MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 





in The Progressive Farmer. 
buyers. 


you wish your advertisement to appear. 





Mverybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps to bring 
Write us for rates, enclosing references. 

Don't get your copy to us one day and expect to:see it in print the next. 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account 
of its reaching us after al] the advertising space in the current issue had been taken. 

To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 


In re- 





Poland-China Pigs—Entitled to registra- 
tion, at $5 and upwards, J. C, Talbert, Mc- 
Cormick, 8S. C. 





3 
For Sale—O. I. C. pigs, registered stock. 
Oak Lawn Stock Farm, R, F. D. Mooresville, 
North Carolina. 





| MACHINERY | 


Fairbanks-Morse, six horse portable gaso- 
line engine, used ninety days $190. Number 
2 Champion Thresher, mounted, used ninety 
days $140. Seven horse ‘New Way’’ engine 
used very little $125. A. Swain & Bro., Ply- 
mouth, N. C, 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Aberdeen-Angus for Sale—Young bulls and 
heifers, Western blood, good individuals for 
prices write, D, P. Rhodes, Lincolnton, N. Cc. 


___ GUERNSEYS 


Two “Guernsey Bulls, year old past. 
Fletcher, Fletcher, N. C. 


____ HOLSTEINS | 





i 





HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 





Young lady desires position as housekeeper 




















Grade Holstein _ Calves, | Cheap-—Meridian 
College, Meridian, Miss, 


Registered Holstein 





Heifers and Bullsa— 














Single Comb Brown 
Hatching—Larger kind, 
markings. 


Leghorn Beggs for 
with good combs and 
Sturtevant Bros., Kushila, Ala. 


Five beautiful “White Leghorn 
cock from best strains. The six for five dol- 


lars, Caltolina Farm, Rt. 4, Roxboro, N. C, 





hens one 


Single Comb W hite ~Leghorns—Laying pul- 
lets, $1 cockerels, $2.50. May hatched. Hatch- 
ing eggs $1.50 per 15. Twin Oaks Farm, 
Rt. 7, Richmond, Va. 


Eggs an and stock Single Comb White ‘Leg- 
horns from greatest layers, and winners. 250- 
egg type, money makers, prolific, beautiful 
and profitable. Baby chicks for sale. J. F. 
Harrison, Cleveland, Tenn, 


For Sale—300 Single Comb White ‘Leghorn 
hens, two years old this spring and 500 pul. 
lets 1 year old this spring $1 each for both. 
Rancocas and Young strains. All laying now. 
a ae Pigeon and Poultry Plant, Sum- 
ter, 8. C. 





























or companion. E. G., Box 19, Society Hill, Knapp Farm, ee » Tenn. _ Baby Chix—Hatching eggs. Young’s strain 
South Carolina. Fancy Holstein Bulls—Ten days old $10. | Single Comb White Leghorns, that have been 
| Watited—Settled lady to keep house and Locust Lawn Farm, Meetze, Va. bred to lay, and have won first prize in ev- 
a D aday e BG. GEG | ci ee actos ane 
look after three little girls. J. T. Bland, ~ Holstein Calves—Both sexes, 755 -16th pu pure, se ak se to 100; Sanco on tk” tae 
Pittsboro, N C. $20 each, crated for shipment anywhere. ing eggs $2 per 15. $4 per 50: $6 per 100 
“Men 100 per cent profit guaranteed, selling | Edgewood Farm, Whitewater, Wis. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 
spray pump and automobile washer. Write Great registered Holstein Bull, DeKol, MINORCAS — 
Russler Company, Johnstown, Ohio. weight about a ton. Great breeder, fine but- iain 
—— - “Tuition | ter and milk strain, seven eights white. Sev- Typical Black Minorca cockerels. Mattie 
gad guaranteed, bt oa ted ru oi en years old, valued at a thousand. To pres | Miller, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 
monthly from salary. Transportation de- | vont inbreeding will sell for $250. Great bar- | G OE EE Ee 
ducted. Piedmont Business College, Lynch- gain, first money gets him. Meridian Col- | et my stra se Co or- 
burg, Va. lege Meridian, Miss cas and have profitable poultry. Hatching 
1 Fr T milaies wi Sib ttn eggs a specialty at reasonable prices. Circu- 
Reliable men to sell Fruit Trees, Orna- HEREFORDS lar free. Jacob Baugh, Broadway, Va. 
mental Trees, Pecan Trees. Light pleasant ai _ Bernie 
work. Good profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, ‘One registered ‘Hereford male for | sale, age Rose Comb Black Minorcas—The 200-egg 
Concord, Ga. 17 months, price $1. Mrs. F. L. Langford, | strain, The most profitable breed of fowls, 
~ Wanted—Position as farm manager. Ama | ®t. 29, Commerce, Ga. aa ashe green ay, ee ge wag 
graduate from agricultural college and had For Sale—Registered Hereford bull, 3 _ = ¥ ts 
2 ne Southern experience, Address Ben |years old, cow 4 years old. Montgomery ORPINGTONS 
. Wilson, Blacksburg, S. C. Stock Farm, Biscoe, N C. Whit 
ud e Orpingtons—Stock and a Mid- 
Wanted—300 operatives at Rocky Mount JERSEYS night Poultry Farms, Liberty, N. C 
Mills. Men and women, and boys and girls = . Ca ae * 
over 14 years of age. One of the best cotton For Sale—Registered Jersey service bull. Buff Orpingtons—Eggs now. Write for 
mill propositions in the state Pay while | Brilliantly bred. Cheap. Chas. L, Todd, | prices and show record. Bloom Kendall, 
learning. Write for prices and terms, H, | Box 209, Richmond, Va. Shelby, N.C. 
L. Holden, Supt., Rocky Mount, N. C. Registered Jersey Bull calves of richest Selected Kellerstrass White Orpington 
Salesmen Wanted—To canvass the farm. | breeding for sale. Prices reasonable. F. B. 


ing and threshing trade, soliciting orders for 
Lubricating Oils, Greases and Paints. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for right party. 
experience unnecessary. Address at once 
The Victor Oil Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Wanted—Position with good, large, suc- 
cessful, general or livestock farmer as assist- 
ant to owner or manager, by single man of 
23. Four years agricultural college graduate 
with life experience on northern farms. Ob- 
ject, to learn Southern conditions then settle 
later. Care Cyrus Field, Bernville, Pa. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES —| 


Teachers—Order extra copies of our Refer- 
ence Special February 17th now. You will 
want one for each member of your higher 
classes. The supply will be limited. 











Previous | 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


For Sale—Few 
toms, pure-bred, 
Mrs. J. H. Price, 


Mammoth Bronze Turkey 
Also few Holland hens, 
Rt. 2, Charlotte, CG. EB, Va. 


WYANDOTTES 


| ~ Silverlaced Wyandotte cockerels s1,.5 
| M. Carr, Wallace, N,. 
Champion White 
hatching reasonable, 
| by, N. <, 


For Sale—White W yandotte cockerels from 
prize winning breed, two, three, and five 
| dollars each, J. H, Payne, Mebane, N, C. 


| Fifteen years of trapnest breeding, behind 


wm, 


"Wyandottes—Eggs” ‘for 
Frank Hamrick, Shei- 


; my White Wyandottes. Eggs $2. Baby 
chick 20c each, ‘‘Knightwood,” Rt. 1, Macon, 
Georgia, 








Pure-bred Columbian Wyandottes—Splen- 
did winter layers. Trios for sale. Eggs, $1.59 
and $2.50 per 15, John G. Greene, High 
Point, N.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Hundred White African and fifty Speckled 





Guineas. Thousand geese, $1 each, Jones 
Farm, Kershaw, S. C. 

Pure-bred Golden, Silver Wyandottes, 
Brown Leghorns. Stock and eggs. . # 


Eller, Wilkesboro, N. C, 


Pure-bred Bronze Turkeys, Plymouth Rock 
and Buff Orpington eggs for tips eC, 
Alexander & Co., Harriston, Va. 


Pure-bred Bourbon Red Pavteyectnbact 
stock, $8 pair. Black Langshan cocxerels, 
$2. C. L. Harrison, Lenoir City, Tenn. 


First prize Buff, White and Silver Leg- 
horns, Golden, Silver Wyandottes, 15 egg 
$1.50. United ‘Poultry Club, Marshville, N. c 


For Sale—A parrot, brilliant green ‘and yel- 
low plumage, a perfect talker, trained by an 
expert, $25 if bought at once. R. O, Patton, 
Franklin, N. 

















Baby chicks, and hatching eges, from 
choice Single Comb White Leghorns, (Young’s 
strain) and Single Comb, Buff Orpington 
eggs. Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 























Salem, Virginia. 
HORSES AND JACKS 


~ For Sale—Registe ‘red Kentucky Jack. “Carl 
Younts, Guilford College, N. C 


Pair Grade Percheron Colts, 2 years, $250. 
Also fine Black Spanish Jack, 6 years $3540, 
R. E. Price, Stoneville, NC 


For Sale—A large fine black Spanish jack 
at a sacrifice price. If interested will pay 
you to write me. J. Cc. Sherrill, Mt. Ulla, N. Cc. 


For Sale—‘“‘Count Zinzendorf’; registered 
grey Percheron stallion, or will exchange for 
pair mules, Occaneechi Island Farm, Clarks- 
ville, Va. 

For Sale—One fine two-year trotting bred 
filly, on easy terms or exchange. One fine 
standard bred stallion, handsome and fast. 
One fine Percheron stallion. Also 3 good 
jacks. Cottage Hill Farm, Boykins, Va. 


Gordon, 


























| _—~‘LIVESTOCK | 





DOGS 








BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires—Stone Gate Farm, Pet- 
ersburg, Va. 





Berkshires—Bred sows, bred gilts and fall 





pigs. Priced reasonable. Fox Brothers, Se- 
vierville, Tenn. 

Berkshires—Pigs, service boars and bred 
gilts. James W. Graves, American National 


Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Berkshires—Longfellow strain. 
right. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Farm, Troutman, N, C. 


Berkshire Pigs—Large, thrifty, well-bred. 
Not “‘cheap stuff,’’ but good animals at farm- 
ers’ prices. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 


Pedigreed Berkshires, service boar, Pine- 
hurst breeding, $40. Four sows and two boars 
six months old, sired by this boar, $15 each, 
one bred sow near farrowing, $35. Boar reg- 
istered, others can be. Uplands Farm, Eagle 
Springs, N. C. 


DU ROC-JERSEYS _ 





Prices 
Ridgecrest 














Pedigreed Duroes, 10 weeks $7. L. R. Per- 
kins, Pendleto Va. ; 
Registered Durocs, 10 weeks, $8. Satisfac- 





tion or money back. Joseph C. 
burg, N. C 


Sold—A carload recently. 


Jones, Louis- 





Some fine Duroc 


boars and gilts left. $10 to $50. W. W. Shay, 
Cruso, N. C. 

Registered Duroc ~ Boars, Gilts—Choice 
pigs, bred right, priced right. Claude Jen- 


kins, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Pedigreed Collie Pups—M. K. Stroud, 
Herndon, Va. 
English _—. Puppies—W. N. Cavin, 


Mount Holly, , N.C 
Fine blooded male English Setter, trained. 
$20. Jake Sparge, Stanley, N. C. 


Iieunds, 
coon dogs. 








squirrel and opossum dogs. Pair 
Cottage Hill Farm, Boykins, Va. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 
Sale—C. F. Nolan, West Point, 








Goats for 
Georgia. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS | 


Gross" bred pigs from the very best Poland- 
China-Berkshire stock, $5 each. Miss Lucie 
T. Webb, Bell View Farm, Warren Plains, 
North Carolina. 


Fine Imported Belgian Stallion for sale 
or exchange for work stock. Also fine regis- 
tered Aberdeen bull 4 years old, Walter 
Yount, Reepsville, N. C. 


Three pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus Cows— 
One Red Poll cow and heifer calf. Several 
Grade Hereford, Poll and Angus heifers, Of- 
fering the lot at 8c B sae pound on foot, f. 0. b 
ear. Duroc Farm, Cartersville, S. C. 


High- Class dairy cows and heifers, regis- 
tered Berkshire sows and gilts that are show 
hogs as well as prolific breeders. Percheron 
horses, mare and colts. High class mules, 
Tractor and plows. H, H. Meschendorf, For. 
est Depot, Va. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 

















Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Good type, 


and color, 
best of breeding. Credit extended. 


Booklet 


free. Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga, 
Registered ‘Duroc male and female_ pigs, 
Defender strain, sows bred to Knapp’s De- 


fender. Knapp School, Nashville, Tenn 
Fine Duroc Pigs—From the highest breed- 

ing, 3 morths old, $10 each. Pedigree furn- 

ished. T. A. Carmichael, Leesburg, Fla. 


We are breeding Duroc-Jerseys 
best strains of registered stock. Write us 
your wants. Caltolina Farm, Rt. 4, Roxboro. 
North Carolina, 








from the 





HAMPSHIRES 


For "Sale—Registered Hampshire hogs, all 
ages. Graham Moore, Charlotte, N. C. 


Hampshire Hogs, Bréd Gilts and sows pric- 


ed for quick sale. Sumner Mumma, Decatur, 
Indiana. 


For Sale—Extra good “registered Hamp- 
shire herd boar. For en, write J. 
Lownsbery, Mathews, Va. 








POLAND- -CHINA 


Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 








ANCONAS 


Pure-bred Mottled 


Anconas, 
Chester Deal, China Grove, N. 


Anconas—World’s best layers, 


first prize stock, $1.50 per 15. 
Farm, Byronville, Ga. 


HAMBURGS — 


Pure-bred Silver Spangled “Hamburg eggs 
$1 per dozen. Mrs, A. H. Walker, Norling a, 2 N.C. 


HOUDANS 
For Sale—Fine 
layers $1.50 each, 





by each, Mrs. 





: Hess from 
Plain View 














Houdan chickens, winter 
T. P. Dillon, Monroe, N. C. 


LEGHORNS 





~ White Leghorn cockerels, $1.50 t to . $2. 50. C C. 
H. Throneburg, Hudson, N. C. 


200-egg strain White 
breeders. Great winners. 
Greensboro, x. C. 

~ Bxtra fine pure- — 
Leghorn cockerels, $2 
Dillard, Mebane, N. c. 





Leghorns—Fancy 
Mapleton Farms, 





ae Comb White 
2.5v each. C. A. 





“Single Comb Brown Leghorns—Heavy 
winter layers, stock, eggs, and baby chicks, 
Prices reasonable. Thos. Donaldson, Rt. 8, 





Charlotte, N. C, 








cockerels, $30 egg quality, $2 each; two $3.50. 
Crystalburg Poultry Farm, Rock Creek, N. C 

For Sale—Some nice Single Comb Buff Or- 
pington cockerels, hens and pullets. Eggs for 
hatching from Cook and Imported stock. 
Claude F. Deal, Landis, N. C, 


PIGEONS 

Brown Carneaux eo for Sale, Cheap— 

Vernon Moss, Wilson, N. 
RHODE ia REDS 

Reds—Extra value in coc kerels, eggs. 
J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. > 

Rose Comb Red Cockerels and Pullets for 
sale. W. C. Vincent, Greenville, N.C. 

Reds—EHstablished reputation, oldest exist- 
ing strain. Eggs from carefully mated\pens, 
Redwing Poultry Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 


Reds—Established reputation, oldest exist- 
ing strain, eggs from carefully mated pens, 
Redwing Poultry Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 

















~ Mrs. 











Pure-bred Single Comb Red cockerels $2 
each. Or ‘will exchange for pullets. Eges 
$2 for 15. James Dunlap, Dunlap, N. C 


Eggs for Sale—From my prize-winning Sin- 
gle Comb Reds at Nashville and Memphis, 
1916. Write for mating list. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. W. H. Cannon, Atwood, Tenn. 








For Sale—15 Single Comb Cockerels, won 
25 first prizes, 2 silver cups, 2 club ribbons. 
Eges for sale, mating list free. Write goes 
way Farm, E. A. Morrison, Stony Point, N : Cc. 


~ Reds—Both combs. Prize winning strain. 
Cockerels $2.50 to $10. Pullets $2 to $5. 
Eggs $2, $4, per 15. Fourteenth year. Won 
37 firsts. Catalogue free. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, 
Salisbury, N. C. 








ROCKS 








Barred Rock eggs, $1.25. C, Hamm, To- 
baccoville, N. C. 
White Rock cockerels $1. Mrs. John D, 


Sharp, Pendleton, S. C. 


Barred Rock Cockerels, $1.50 to $2.50. C, 
H, Throneburg, Hudson, N. C. 


Eggs from handsome pullet bred pen, 
Mrs. L, L. Sutton, Rt. & Greensboro, N, C. 


10 Barred Rock cocks, 
sale, $1.25 each. Mrs. J, B. 
Mount, mC, 

Eggs for hatching from blue ribbon Barred 
Rocks, Thompson’s strain, Pen $2 farm range 
$1.25 per 15. Place your orders now. Jno. D 
Cave, Louisa, Va. 


Jardin’s Barred Rock Ringlets will produce 











and cockerels for 
Cummings, Rocky 


Nice lot Soga°Beans at $2, ~ bushel, Fair- 
view Seed Farm, Gum Neck, N. Cc. 
Hundred pounds Bermuda roots $1. ~ Book- 





let. 


Soja Beans $2.25 per bushel. 
samples, 


Whitefield Watson, , Orangeburg, § s. C. 


Write for 
J. R. Lewis, Walstonburg, ™M C. 





For Sale—Mammoth _ Yellow Soy Beans, 
W. L. Hall Feed & Seed Co » Greenville, N.C. 


“For ‘Sale—Soy beans “at $2. 50. . Prompt ship- 
ment, Checks with orders avoids delays, 
M, F. Owens, Columbia, N. C. 


We want to buy direct from, seventy-five 
bushels well developed Mammoth Yellow soy 
beans delivered, Oxford, N. C. ote price 
first letter. Caltolina Farm, Roxboro, N. C. 
Route 4, 














Osceola Velvet Beans—The greatest bean 
yet introduced. Has all the good qualities of 
the Early Speckled and twice as large. Send 
for booklet of bean age t _ information, 
Uriah Stock Farm, Uriah, 


eam ee 
Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised 
Valley. Pure, new crop. 
planting instructions. Thousands of satisfied 
customers, The South’s best pasture grass, 
Prices 37c in 100 pounds; 40c pound smaller 


lots. Delivered your station. R, S. Stitt & 
Son, Drawer A, Yuma, Arizona. 


CABBAGE 


Wakefield Cabbage Plants, $1.25 per 1,000, 
Fred Murray, Claremont, N. C. 








in Yuma 
Free samples and 


























Cabbage Plants—Thousand, $1.50. Oak 
inan Farm, College Park, Georgia. 
Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—1,000, $1.25. 
Miss Jessie Murray, Claremont, N. 6 
Cabbage Plants that’s frost- proof, $1.25 
per thousand. G. W. Murray, Claremont, 
North Carolina. 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—$1.25 per 
thousand. Parcel 


post 25c per hundred, 

Southeastern Plant Co., Charleston, S. Cc. 

oes tom -proof Cabbage Plants—35c 100; 
ce: 

and, 





"300 
00 $1.25, postpaid. Express $1.50 thous 
Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, 
Cabbage Plants—Five million of —<z 
Ready in February, March, and April, $1.50 
per thousand. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 
You'll be disappointed sure if you don't or- 
der extra copies of our Reference-Special of 


February 17th now. Only advance orders 
will be filled. 


Genuine 











Frost-proof Cabbage Plants— 
Ready. 100 by express, $1.25; 500 postpaid, 
$1.10. Satisfaction guaranteed. Postal Plant 
Co., Adel 1, Ga a. 


For Sale—Frost- -proof Cabbage Plants, 
Grown from extra fine seed $1.50 per 1, es 
by express; $1.25 per 500, by mail, & 
Outlaw, Hahira, Ga. 








Genuine Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—~ 
Ready. 1,000 express, collect, $1.25 500 
postpaid, $1. Satisfaction guaranteed. Em. 


pire Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 











winners in 1917. $50 cocker@l direct from 
Thompson. Eggs and chicks. Circular ready. 
Dave Jardine, Staunton, Va. 


TURKEYS 


~ 20- -pound mee toms, $4.50. John | Stuart, 
Rowland, N. 


Beautiful White Holland Turkeys, 
W. B. Lamb, Ingold, N. 


Half Wild Turkeys for a $6 each. 
J. W. Goode, Virgilina, Va. 








Mrs, 


“White Holland 
grow. Mrs. R. T. 


Mammoth’ Bronze 
strains. Mrs. ws es 


Turkeys a as S$ good as. they 
Mumma, Amelia, Va. 


Toms from largest 
Gooding, Oriental, N. Cc. 





Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Best strains, 


| post paid, 25c per hundred. 





toms $6; hens $4. Mrs. Ralph Jessup, Bask_ 
erville, Va. 





Handsome Giant Bronze Turkeys—Direct 
from Bird Bros., famous strain. Also fine 
Bourbon Red Turkeys. Miss Effie Boothe, 
Dublin, Va. 





Pure-bred Bronze Turkeys for Sale—1916 | 
hatehed. 20 pound toms $§; 23 pound toms 
$9; 25 to 27 pound toms $10; 15 to 16 pound 
hens $6; 17 to 18 pound beng $7. All from 
first prize winning stock and extra prize of 
$18 lamp. Oliver J. Conrad, Rt. 2, Winston- 
Salem, N. C, 


| day order 


All varieties of 1 frostproof ‘Cabbage | Plants, 
at $1 per thousand, by express. By parcel 
C.J. & C, Whas 


| ley, Martin’s Point, Postoffice, S. C. 


~~ Frost- proof 


Cabbage Plants, $1.50 per 
| thousand. Lots of 5,000 and over $1.25 per 
| thousand. Parcel post 25c per hundred, Bre 


nest Ww. t W. King, 41 _Bee  St., 


Charleston, 8, C 8. Cc. 
Frost._proof Cabbage Plants—Succession 
and Charleston Wekkefield. 500 at $1; 1,000 
at $1.50. 5,000 at $f.25. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Enterprise Truck Farm, Georgetown, 
South Carolina. 





Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, nicely pack- 
ed, quick shipments. Chafleston Wakefield, 
Jersey Wakefield, Early Flat Dutch. 500, 85e; 
1,000, $1.50; 5,000 up, $1.25 a T &Q W. 
Clark, Thomasville, Ga. 





Cabbage Plants—Genuine frost-proof plants 
from pure selected seeds, the kind truck gar- 
deners »use. By parcel pe 500 $1; 1,000 
$1.75. By express 1,000 $1.5 — up $1. 40. 
Stono Plant Co., , Johns Island, 8 


Cabbage oo eet pO a ro now 
ready for shipment. By Parcel Post prepaid: 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.80. By express collect: 
1,000 to 5,000 $1.25 per thousand; 5,000 and 
over, $1 per thousand. We ship the same 
is received. Albany Plant and 


} Seed Co., Albany, Ga. 
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Saturday, February 3, 1917] 


CABBAGE 


Cabbage Plants — Fulwoods 
cabbage plants now ready. Varieties Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield, Sucession = 
Flat Dutch, Pricés by mail 500 for $1.2 
1,000 for $2.25 postpaid. By express not 
prepaid, 500 for $1; 1,000 to 4,000 at $1.50 





Frost-proof 


per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000 at $1.25 per 1,000; 
10,000 and over at $1 per 1,000. Prompt 


and safe arrival 
Tifton, Ga. 
CLOVER 
~ Good sound, sweet clover 
blicooming, at wholesale 
ite, RR. Wi 


shipment guaranteed. P. 


D. Fulwood, 





seed, unhulled, 
prices. $2.25 
Drake, Fauns- 





white 

per bushel of 28 

date, Ala, Box F. 

COTTON ‘ 

Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—L, C. Al- 
len, Hosehton, (a. 





bales, Fair blue 
Bennetsville, S. C. 


-Over two 
Kirkwood, 
Loaf and Cooks Cotton 
Feed and Seed Co., Green- 


Cotton Seed— 
ribbon. W. H. 

For Sale—Sugar 
Seed. W. lL. Hall 
ville, N. C. 

Pure Rowden Cotton Seed, 1% inch 
black seed, Postmaster, 


staple, 
Trades- 


$2. Clear of 
vill e &. C. 

Mite hells 
Wonderful 
man, N. C. 


Re-ii 
yieider. 


Farly. 
Trout- 


stoved King, Extra 
Ridgecrest Farm, 








For Sale—2,000 bushels improved big 
Cleveland cotton seed. W. N, Coleman, Cul- 
verton, Ga, 





Seed 





Sunbeam “Cotton leaned and grad- 





ed by power machine $1.50 bushel. D. K 

McRae, Laurinburg, ‘ ‘ 

“For Sale—709 bushels of unmixed Cleve- 

land Big Boll cotton seed, $1.50 per bushel, 

N. M. Blalock, M. D., McCullers, N 

~ Righty bushels Cook's Improved Cotton 
“d from that has been field-selected 





5 ‘otton 
six years. [. L, Shaw Jonesboro, N, ©, 
Vandiver Heavy 
Ginned on my private 
els at $1.75. LL. Hester, Mt. Carmel, S. C. 


Wannamaker field selected Big 
Boll cotton seed, Absolutely No dis- 
se, $2 bushel. Excelsior Shelby, 

ay: Ee bs 7. 

E ‘olumbia Big 
to 10 cents over 
No weevil Staple 
tion, Easley, S. Cc. 


Fruiter Cotton Seed— 
gin, $2 bushel; 5 bush- 








Cleveland 
pure. 
Farm, 





Boli—Bringing premium 8 
short staples. Heavy fruiter. 
Cotton Growers Associa- 


-Pedigreed Dixie wilt-resistant 
Good producer and 38 to 39 per 
Ginned on private gin to insure 
purity. $2 per bushel for ten bushel lots and 
larger. Address Geo. D. Sanders, Grower, 
F airfax, Ss. c. 


For Sale— 
cotton seed. 
cent lint. 


cotton seed. Write 
Ga., originator and 


Hawkins early prolific 
B. W. Hawkins, Noma, 
grower of his quick maturing cotton, for 
testimonials and 90 day test with prices 
of seed of this wonderful cotton and whip 





the boll weevil to a frazzle. 

Improved Simpkins Cotton §S 
maturing, grown in northern part of Cotton 
Belt. Produced 2,000 of seed cotton per acre, 


Free from boll weevil, Anthracnose and rust. 


At $2.50 per bushel cash with order. Dr. 
Ashley Cutchin, Franklin, Southampton 


© County, Virginia. 


~ Osborne’ s ‘Br rown Cotton—1% inch staple, 





made this year 530 pounds lint an acre, and 
sold for 61 cents per pound. We offer this 
seed for 25 cents per pound. Also offer Im- 


proved Express, Mississippi Silk, and Webber 
seed at 5 cents per pound. Our own raising 
and ginning. Osborne Planting Co., Marian- 
na, Ark, 


. Extra Early 


Cotton Seed—aAddison’s Pro- 
lific, selected and graded. Free from boll 
weevil, resistant to drouths and diseases. 50 


bolls to pound. 45 per cent 
inch. Price $2 per bushel. 
chants & Farmers’ Bank, 
Prompt shipment. W. P. 
well’s Ga 


Dixie Wilt-resistant, grown under Govern- 
ment supervision. Cokers Long Staple, Web- 
ber No. 82, Hartsville No. 9, and the famous 
inch and a half Couliette Long Staple. From 
pedigreed farm last year. Pure Cleveland 
Big Boll, Moss Improved, all ginned in pri- 
vate gins. Don’t wait but write for prices 
today. F. Mason Crum & Ce., Orangeburg, 
S. C., Seedsmen, 


Mitchell’s Re-Improved King Cotton seed 
has been tested and proven the earliest, 
most prolific and largest yield and could 
have sold ten times my supply in car lots, 
but have reserved for regular customers 
their usual supply. Price $6.50 in 100- 
pound bags, sealed and guaranteed. Sugar 
Loaf Cotton Farm, Youngsville, N. C. 


Three Bales Per Acre—Record 
ey’s cotton under boll weevil 
Early, prolific, resists drouths, winds and dis- 
eases. 40 bolls to pound, over 42 per cent 
lint, staple 1% inch. Doubled yield of other 
varieties in drouth and weevil sections in 


lint, staple 14% 
Reference: Mer- 
Marietta, Ga 
Addison, Black- 














of Many 
conditions. 


1915. Write for facts and proofs from your 
own state, and special delivered price on 
seed. No boll weevils. E. S. Manley, Carnes- 
ville, Ga. 

Vandiver’ “Heavy Fruiter Cotton See@— 
Earliest os ty boll. 40 bolls make a pound. 46 


per cent lint. No Anthracnose. 
vils. Free from all diseases. 
Have private gin. Private 
yield of other varieties. We are originators 
of this wonderful cotton, Others are imita- 
tors. Write us for proof, and special prices 


No boll wee- 
1%-inch staple. 
culler. Double 








for early delivery. Vandiver’s Seed Co., La. 
vonia, Ga. 
CORN 
Carefully selected Hastings Prolific seed 
corn, $2.50 bushel. L. Hester, Mt. Carmel, 


South Carolina, 


Marlboro Prolific Seed Corn—Absolutely 
free from th influence of other corns and 
absolutely pure. 75 cents per peck. Marion 


W. Stembridge, Milledgeville, Ga. 
DASHEENS 











~ Dasheen Seed—#2 bushel, Clifton Rabby, 
Coden, Ala. 
HEDGES 
00, 000 Amoor River Privet, and other 


Clemmons, N. C. 
2 to 3 feet, well rooted 
per hundred, $25 per thousand, 
prepaid, Reynolds Nursery Com- 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

LESPEDEZA 
Wanted—Hundred 


shrubbery. L. A, Reynolds, 

Amoor River Privet, 
Plants, $2.75 
express 
pany, 


bushels “lespedeza seed, 
Marsh, Char. 


direct from, producer. G. 
lotte, N.C 


PECAN TREES 





“Stuart, Frotchers, Schley, 
man, Budded Pecans, 3 feet, 
each, Cureton Nurseries, Aus 


Sample Big Pecan 


50c; 4 feet Tic 
tell, Ga. 


Nuts s Free—Land own- 





ers write today for samples and prices of 
trees. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, Thom- 
asville, Ga, 

Papershell Pecan Trees—Guaranteed to 
please you. Highest grade bred-up trees 
grown by experts of National reputation, 


Large illustrated booklet telling the 
about pecan trees free. 
3ass Pecan Company, 


truth 
Write for it at once, 
Lumberton, Miss. 


PEAS 


Field Peas—Name price 
Mumford & Co., Ayden, N. C. 


sixty-five bushels cowpeas, 
Cottage Hill Farm, 





We Buy 
ter. H. G. 


I want to buy 
Send sample and price. 








| Boykins, Va. 


Ciay, 


| 
boll | 


Get 
Long, Sil- 


For Sale—All 
my prices before 
verstreet, S. ¢ 


varieties of field peas. 
you buy. H. O. 


and Mixed, 
Alexander, 


se hte ie will, Blacks 
$2.20 f. 0. b. Good = Dd. 
Connelly Springs, N. 


Wanted—From ten bushels to carload Iron, 





{ 


Delmas, Vande- | 


first let- 





Unknown, Black and Speckled Peas, 
Kilgore Seed Co., Plant City, Florida. 
: PEANUTS 
Virginia and Spani Seed Peanuts—Best 
| selections, all vari Write for prices 


“by oil mills. 





Ss. 
Raiford & Company, 


Norfolk, Va. 

For Sale—North Carolina seed peanuts, 
improved and productive. The kind wanted 
Two dollars, (cash) per bushel. 


Peanut Spec ialists, 





E, L. Deans, Suffolk, Va 
POTATOES 
Irish Potatoes for Seed—First prize stock 


$6.50 per barrel. L. M. Sims, Louisa, Va. 














| Seed Sweet Potatoes—Nancy Hall and Por- 
to Rico yams. We guarantee our seed stock 
to be unmixed and free of trash and strings 
1 bushel $1; 5 bushels 90 cents; 10 busheis 
= more 85¢e. J. F, Ratliff & Son, Blackshe 
gS ache RU 
Sweet “Potato “Plants or Vines—Guaran'e¢ 
true to name. Raised in open field under irri- 
| gation. Begin shipping March the twenty- 
| fifth. Nicely packed, Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, 
Pumpkin Yam, Triumph, Negro K tr; aud 
other varieties, Shipping in three days of 
time wanted. 1,000 to 10,000 $1.50; 10,000 to 
25,000 $1.40; over 25,000 $1.25. Piant Farm 


| cantaloupe seed. 








covers seventy-five acres. Bank reference 
furnished. Wholesale and retail. J. T. & G. 
W. Clark, Thomasville, Georgia. 

TOBACCO 


For Sale—Adcock Improv ‘ed Tobacco Seed. 
Write for particulars as to its merit and for 
prices. J. W. Ashley, Timberlake, N. C. 


STRAWBERRIES _ 


~ Improved Lady 
Plants—Guaranteed. 
and. Sam Rhyne, 






Thompson Strawberry 
Delivered $1.35 thous- 
Bessemer City, N. C, 


Aroma and 
by express, 

$1 postpaid. 
guaranteed. 


Excelsior, 
strawberry 
$1.75 - r 1,000 
livery nd satisfaction 
Seacinte, Dayton, Tenn. 

SUDAN GRASS 


“Sudan Grass—Pure, recleaned seed 
quantity, prices right. B, E. Miller, 
Texas, - 
_MISC ELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Cabbage Plants—V arieties: Early 
Charleston Wakefield, Sucession, Flat Dutch 
$1 per 1.000. Bermuda onion sets $1.25 per 
1,000. J. Q. Dorris Co., Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 

3.000,000 Cabbage Plants—Wakefield and 
Early Flat Dutch, from best seed, extra well 
rooted, 80c to $1 per 1,000, according to 
quality. Now ready. Potato slips and to- 
mato plants in season. J. R. Davis, Bartow, 


Fla, 
Sale—Alaska, 


Klondyke, 
plants. Price 
300 for 


Gandy 
collect, 
Safe de- 
ky Vs 








any 
Carlton, 


Jersey, 


For Ameer, and Gradus 
peas. Currie’s Rust-proof, Red and Black 
Valentine, and Burpees Stringless beans. 
Tom Watson, Monte Christo, Kleckley 
Sweets, and Excell melon seed. Rocky Ford 
Jeffreys & Sons, Golds- 
boro, N. C. 





Send dime for sample Get-There-First 
short cotton. Earliest, nearly bale acre 
gathered. Other varieties just opening. Big 
boll, big seed, 41% per cent lint. Plant it, 
save dollars. Watson 40-pound melon seed, 
' earliest, prolific. Inquire price. L, A. Stoney, 
Allendale, &. C. 

Budded Pecans—Prices reasonable. Fine 
peach trees, 8 cents. Kieffer pears, 10 cents. 
Get catalogue. Hartwell Nurseries, Hart- 
well, Ga. 

Choice recleaned Mammoth Yellow Soy 
Beans, $2.10 per bushel. Alaska peas $6.50 





per bushel. Maine grown Irish Cobbler seed 
potatoes $6.50 per 11-peck sacks. Burt oats 
85¢e per bushel; 10 bushel lots. Poultry feeds, 
corn, oats and chops. All kinds garden and 
field seeds. Let us supply your needs. E. P. 
Carter & Co., Washington, N. C. 


Our gross sales of 1916 more than doubled 
those of 1915. This fact clearly demon- 
strates that our method of doing business and 
our ability of being able to supplv high-grade 
seeds at a reasonable price meets with the 
approval of the buying public. If you are not 
a customer of ours, we want you to become 
one. Give us a trial order and compare our 
grade of seeds and prices with those of our 
competitors, We are located in what we con- 
sider the best section for the production of 
high-grade farm seeds in the South. Get our 
price list on all farm seeds by dropping us a 
card. Our stock is complete on such _ seeds 
as: Grasses, Clovers, Field Peas, Soy Beans, 
Velvet Beans, Irish Potatoes. Cane Seed, Mil- 
lets, Cotton Sesd, Seed Corn, Peanuts, Seed 
Grains, etc. Zuy your seed early. It looks 
as if all farm seeds are going to be very 
scarce and high in price. Kirby Seed Com- 








pany, Gaffney, S. C. 
[MISCELLANEOUS __| 
Meat pigs, geese and brooms, C. C. Hays, 


Milton, Tenn. 

For Sale—Texas Rouden cotton seed grad- 
ed $1.25, Buff Orpington eggs this season 
pen 1, $1.50; pen 2, $1. L. L. Marsh, Marsh- 
vilie, N. Cc. 


Velvet Bean Meal—The best dairy feed on 


earth. Also seed velvet beans, all varieties. 
Write us for prices. Chipley Gin Company, 
Chipley, Fila. 











QUALITY 





Our capacity is 500 tons per day. We have now 
in stock 5000 tons to fill all orders and make prompt 
5 shipment. However, owing to car shortage, we 
urge our customers to order in advance of requir- 
ements. 


See your local dealer or write 


American Ballast Company 
BOX 404 
KNOXVILLE, 


TENNESSEE 








17-CENT COTTON! 


Who Gets It? You or 


The Boll Weevil? 


OUR BOOK 


The Boll Weevil Problem 


Tells You How to Fight This Pest 
Send for Yours Today 


Prices: Cloth, 75c, Paper 50c. With the — 
sive Farmer one year, Cloth, $1.40; Paper $1.15. 


For Sale—Incubators and brooders, 
class condition. Sturtevant Bros., 
Alabama. 

Nice Apples—Iin bushel boxes, $1 per 
f. o. b. Franklin, N. C. 
Bg ranklin, Nn; 


“Wanted to ‘Exchange 
er for Rocks or Reds. 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 


Improved Seeds—Cotton. corn, Watson wa- 
termelon. Also Duroc-Jérsey hogs. Eggs 
from Single Comb Rhode Island Red chick- 





in first- | 


Do It Now—Order extra copies of our Ref- 
Kushla, 


erence Special of February 17th. You will 
want some for your neighbors sure. 





box, 


Let us sub-divide ur fa - 
F. H. Nolen, Route 1, Me We Guu 


perty and sell it at auction. We can get high- 
est prices for your oe Carolina Realty 
Cc ‘ompany, Raleigh, N, € 


We Sell Land—If you have a farm you 
want to sell write us, for full particulars, 
and testimonials. National Auction Co., Of- 
fices, Ayden and Greenville, N. Cc. 


“Incubator and brood- 
Write, P. W. Eskridge, 





1255 acres fine farm land for sale ¢ on “easy 





ens. Lewiston Farm, Lewiston, Ga. terms, best in Banford County for stock 
Fertilizer Materials—Write us for cash , Taising and farming. 140 acres cleared and 
prices on ground fish, nitrate soda and oth- ‘fenced. R. H. Criffield, Bath, N. C. 
er fertilizer Materials. Shipment tn straight For Sale—Farm on good road, near high 
carloads. Karow & McIver, Savannah, Ga. net and church in half mile station of 
White Holland Turkeys—Toms $5; hens Manchester, N. C . Six tobacco barns and 
$3.50; trios $11 and up. Buff Orpington and Pack house, healthy location. Price $7,000, 
White Langshan cocKerels $1.25. Want cow- bo tern 4 , Plenty of labor, H. G. Harris, 
' kford, N, C. 
peas, sojas, velvet beans. Cash or trade. M. - - = = 
Best, Howardsville, Va. For Sale—Virginia farm of 1030 acres, 
PE = . = z good soil well watered with springs and 
Spraying Materials for Sale—Thomsen n gathid . », f : 
Chemical Co's. complete line, Lime-Sulphur branches, pee Seal Peas near school, chureh 
solution and arsenate of lead, for all kinds ang istics About 1% million feet of standing 
of fruits and vegetables. Fort Valley Lum- timber, Jexcerient soil for bright tobacco. 
ber Co., Fort Valley, Georgia. Price $12,000. Terms, H. B. Legge, Black- 


a - | stone, Va. 
Wanted—A location in the Carolinas for a 

first-class Air-Blast Ginnery system. Will 
sell at a sacrifice, trade it for real estate, or 
put in as stock in acompany. Forty bales an 
gl tla Chipley Gin Company, Chip- 
ley, Fla 


For Sale— 


Fine Old Colonial Home for Sale—Cheap to 
quick buyer. Contains 500 acres for $10,000. 
Fine residence, three tenant houses and all 
necessary outbuildings, Well watered, and 390 
acres in good tiraber, Will guarantee 10 per 
cent on investment for 1917, possession given 


20 full blood Silver-Laced Wyan- January 1, 1918. T. E, Chambers, Black- 


dotte hens and pullets. Some laying now, | stone, Va, 

Price 90c each. One Manns green bone cut- —?T coin a , 

ter in good order, price $7. One Sure Hatch ennessee Real Estate—Magnificent dairy 
incubator, 200-egg size, price $8. In good or- farm, splendidly watered, located in heart of 
der. J. N. Roberts, Lowell, N.C. town 5,000, large handsome residence, every 


convenience, well worth $50,000. Price for im- 


For Quick § Sale—A bargain, One full-blood | mediate sale $35,000. Beautiful dairy farm 
three- year-old Jersey bull, as pretty as a pic- |16 acres, creek, spring, well, lovely bunga- 
ture, price $100. One dairy delivery wagon, | low, desirable location, $1,800. Easy terms 
used only short time, and new double harness, Eighty acres, attractive dwelling, best fenc- 





price $100. One Benthall peanut picker good 
as new with a little repairing, cost $425, price 
$100. One Bull Tractor in use less than a 
month, cost $445, price $200. O. L. Joyner, 
Greenville, N. C. 


ing, $3,000, will pay for itself. 
offer unexcelled opportunities. 
Aydelott, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


These places 
Address Doak 





SEL OIE TOG SS ER 
RENEW A¥LT YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make @ special club on any papers you may 
wish, 

One letter, 
attended to. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory referen- 


ces as to his honesty and business responsibility. one money order—and it’s all 











Fine Farm, Cheap—Good soil, 
ments, close town. Terms. 
Folkston, Ga 


fair improve- 
Prof. Waughtel, 








eee ee ere 
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OFFICES. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALESGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO KITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 

The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red 
or yellow slip on page 1. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent togetber, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. “ 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any _ subscriber 

as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made’ in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber ag we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 











Long- 











ReaGers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 

















WANTED: LETTERS FOR OUR FARM HOMES AND BUILD- 
INGS SPECIAL 


invite our readers to contribute to it. We want short letters— 

300 or 400 words—and prefer that they deal with some particu- 
lar feature or phase of the subject, rather than about farm homes 
and buildings in general, and actual experiences, backed up with 
plans and photographs, have the best chance of acceptance. Good, 
clear photographs of pretty farm homes are especially wanted. 

For the best letter about farm homes we offer a cash prize of 
$7.50 and the same for the best letter about farm buildings, with $5 
and $3 as the prizes for the two next best letters. 

Get your letter to us by February 24, make it short and to the 
point—and don’t forget the photographs. 


M ‘te 10 we issue a “Farm Homes and Buildings Special,” and 











No Plates to Lose 
Changed Instantly to Plant Any Seed 


The Universal Planter answers the needs of the farmer fora 
planter complete in itself. It was given first premium and di- 
ploma at the North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia State Fairs. In this 
planter there are no parts to be detached—to get lost. It is always ready for 
work—without delay. 

The hopper of the Universal has twocompartments There are no plates to 
change which might be lost. The Universal can be adjusted instantly to plant 
different kinds of seed by the use of a screw driver. 


For cotton we use force feed. Gravity feed is used for corn, peas, beans and 
other small grain. No danger of bruising seed. 
The opener plow sweeps lumps and trash aside, throwing them into the mid- 
dl It leaves a smooth V-shape 
furrow into which seed drop. The 
opener is adjustable so as to cut 
furrows from 2 to 6 inches deep. 
Seed can be planted to depths suit- 
able to weather and soil conditioms—an ex- 
elusive, patented feature no other planters 
possess. 
With the Universal seed can be planted at nearly 
any distance apart desired—12, 16, 24 ant 48 inches. 
Any number seed can be planted in a hill 
Instead of a packing roller the Universal has an adjust- 
able drag which draws earth into the furrow, covering 
seed, and packing to suit conditions. 
Sold On a Guarantee 
a iwi We guarantee the Universal to do all that we claim, or your 
: money refunded. Write for full information and get the 
name of a dealer who can supply you. 


Virginia-Carolina Hardware Co., 
Richmond, Virginia 








Opener plow can be re 

fated to cut from He ry 6 
inches deep. Distinetive 
feature. 

















—SWEET CLOVER SEED 


5,000 Pounds Sweet Clover or Melilotus Seed. 
8c per pound in lots of 100 pounds or over; 
10e per pound less quantities. 
With each order for 10 pounds we will enclose 
P G. Holden’s 66-page book, ‘‘Sweet Clover.’’ 
It’s worth the money. 


CUNNINGHAM TATE CoO,., 
Brooksville, = - Mississipp1. 


Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The 
Progressive Farmer. If you don’t file 
your paper for future reference, then 
give the paper to some farmer, farm 
woman, or farm boy, 














; milk can taste; 
| have SO much to put in your Jolly 


Pollyanna Grows Up 





(Continued from page 28, this issue.) 


It rained the next day, too. Even on 
the third day she did not see him, for, 
though the sun came out bright and 
warm, and though she went very 
early in the afternoon to the Garden 
and waited long, he did not come at 
all. But on the fourth day he was 
there in his old place, and Pollyanna 
hastened forward with a joyous 
greeting. 

“Oh, I’m so glad, glad to see you! 
But where’ve you been? You weren’t 
here yesterday at all.” 

“T couldn’t. The pain wouldn’t let 
me come yesterday,” explained the 
lad, who was looking very white. 

“The pain! Oh, does it—ache?” 
stammered Pollyanna, all sympathy 
at once. 


“Oh, yes, always,” nodded the boy, 
with a cheerfully matter-of-fact air. 
“Most generally I can stand it and 
come here just the same, except when 
it gets too bad, same as ’twas yester- 
day. Then I can’t.” 


“But how can you stand it—to have 
it ache—always?” gasped Pollyanna. 

“Why, I have to,” answered the 
boy, opening his eyes a little wider. 
“Things that are so are so, and they 
can’t be any other way. So what’s 
the use thinking how they might be? 
Besides, the harder it aches one day, 
the nicer ’tis to have it let-up the 
next.” 


“I know! That’s like the ga—” be- 
gan Pollyanna; but the boy inter- 
rupted her. 

“Did you bring a lot this time?” he 
asked anxiously. “Oh, I hope you 
did! You see I couldn’t bring them 
any today. Jerry couldn’t spare even 
a penny for peanuts this morning and 
there wasn’t really enough stuff in 
the box for me this noon. 


Pollyanna looked shocked. 


“You mean—that you didn’t have 
enough to eat—yourself?—for your 
luncheon?” 


“Sure!” smiled the boy. “But don’t 
worry. ‘Tisn’t the first time—and 
*twon’t be the last. I’m used to it. 
Hi, there! here comes Sir Lancelot.” 

Pollyanna, however, was not think- 
ing of squirrels. 

“And wasn’t there any 
home?” 


“Oh, no, there’s never any left at 
home,” laughed the boy. “You see, 
mumsey works out—stairs and wash- 
ings—so she gets some of her feed 
in them places, and Jerry picks his 
up where he can, except nights and 
mornings; he gets it with us then—if 
we've got any.” 

Pollyanna looked still more shocked. 


“But what do you do when you 
don’t have anything to eat?” 

“Go hungry, of course.” 

“But I never heard of anybody who 
didn’t have anything to eat,” gasped 
Pollyanna. “Of course father and I 
were poor, andi we had to eat beans 
and fish balls when we wanted turkey. 
But we had something. Why don’t 
you tell folks—all these folks every- 
where, that live in these houses?” 

“What’s the use?” 

“Why, they’d give you something, 


" 


of course! 


The boy laughed once more, this 
time a little queerly. 

“Guess again, kid. You’ve got an- 
other one coming. Nobody I know 
is dishin’ out roast beef and frosted 
cakes for the askin’. Besides, if you 
didn’t go hungry once in a while, you 
wouldn’t know how good ’taters and 
and you wouldn’t 


more at 


Book.” 
“Your What?” 


The boy gave an embarrassed laugh 
and grew suddenly red. 


“Forget it! I didn’t think, for a 


minute, but you was mumsey or 
Jerry.” 
“But what is your Jolly Book?” 


pleaded Pollyanna. 
Are there knights 
ladies in that?” 


The boy shook his head. His eyes 
lost their laughter and grew dark and 
fathomless. 

“No; I wish’t there was,” he sighed 
wistfully. “But when you—you can’t 
even walk, you can’t fight battles and 
win trophies, and have fair ladies hand 
you your sword, and bestow upon 


“Please tell me. 
and lords and 

















you the golden guerdon.” A sudden 


. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


fire came to the boy’s eyes. 
lifted itself as if 
bugle call. Then, as suddenly, the 
fire died, and the boy fell back into 
his old listlessness. 

“You just can’t do nothin’,” 
sumed wearily, after a moment’s sil- 
ence. “You just have to sit and 
think; and times like that your think 
gets to be paneer = awful. Mine 
did, anyhow. I wanted to go to 
school and learn things—more things 
than just mumsey can teach me; and 
I thought of that. I wanted to run 
and play with the other boys; and I 
thought of that. I wanted to go out 
and sell papers with Jerry; and I 
thought of that. I didn’t want to be 
taken care of all my life; and I 
thought of that.” 

“IT know, oh, I know,” breathed Pol- 
lyanna, with shining eyes. “Didn't I 
lose my legs for a while?” 

“Did you? Then you do know, 
some. But you’ve got yours again. 
I hain’t, you know,” sighed the boy, 
the shadow in his eyes deepening. 

“But you haven’t told me yet about 
—the Jolly Book,’ prompted Polly- 
anna, after a minute. 

The boy stirred and laughed shame- 
facedly. 

“Well, you see, it ain’t much, 
all, except to me. 
much in it. 


His chin 
in response to a 


he re- 


after 
You wouldn’t see 
I started it a year ago. 
I was feelin’ especially bad that day. 
Nothin’ was right. For a while I 
grumped it out, just thinkin’; and 
then I picked up one of father’s books 
and tried to read. And the first thing 
I see was this: I learned it after- 
wards, so I can say it now. 

“Pleasures lie thickest where no 
pleasures seem; 


“There’s not a leaf that falls upon 
the ground. 

“But holds some joy, of silence or 
of sound.” 

“Well, I was mad. I wished I could 
put the guy that wrote that in my 
place, and see what kind of joy he’d 
find in my ‘leaves.’ I was so mad I 
made up my mind I’d prove he didn’t 
know what he was talkin’ about, so 
I begun to hunt for ’em—the joys in 
my ‘leaves,’ you know. I took a little 
old empty notebook that Jerry had 
given me, and I said to myself that 
I’d write ’em down. Everythin’ that 
had anythin’ about it that I liked I’d 
put down in the book. Then Id just 
show how many ‘joys’ I had.” 

“Yes, yes!” cried Pollyanna, absor- 
bedly, as the boy paused for breath. 

“Well, I didn’t expect to get many, 
but—do you know?—I got a lot. 
There was somethin’ about ’most 
everythin’ that I liked a little, so in it 
had to go. The very first one was 
the book itself—that I’d got it, you 
know, to write in. Then somebody 
give me a flower in a pot, and Jerry 
found a dandy book in the subway. 
After that it was really fun to hunt 
’em out—I’d find ’em in such queer 
places, sometimes. Then one day 
Jerry got hold of the little notebook, 
and found out what ’twas. Then he 
give it its name—the Jolly Book. And 
—that’s all.” 

“All—all!” cried Pollyanna, delight 
and amazement struggling for the 
mastery on her glowing little face. 
“Why, that’s the game! You're play- 
ing the glad game and don’t know 
it—only you’re playing it ever and 
ever so much better than I ever could! 
Why, I—I couldn’t play it at all, I’m 
afraid, if I—I didn’t have enough to 
eat, and couldn’t ever walk, or any- 
thing,” she choked 

“The game? What game? 
know anything about 
frowned the boy. 

Pollyanna clapped her hands. 

“IT know you don’t—I know you 
don’t, and that’s why it’s so perfectly 
lovely, and so—so wonderful! But 
listen. I’ll tell you what the game is.’ 

And she told him. 

“Gee!” breathed the boy, appreci- 
atively, when she had finished. “Now 
what do you think of that!” 

“And here you are, playing my 
game better than anybody I ever saw, 
and I don’t even know your name 
yet, nor anything!” exclaimed Polly- 
anna, in almost awestruck tones. 
“But I want to;—I want to know 
everything.” 

“Pooh! there’s nothing to know,” 
rejoined the boy, with a shrug. “Be- 
sides, see, here’s poor Sir Lancelot 
and all the rest, waiting for their 
dinner,” he finished. 


Contact next week.) 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “ The Young People’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer 

















BORN ON “FRIDAY THE 13TH” 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

AM a Grenada County pig and corn club 
I boy. This is my first year in the club work. 
I think I have done fine for the first year. 

{ gave my note to the Grenada Bank for 
$10, for a Duroc-Jersey pig 3 months old, 
weighing 50 pounds. Carried him to the fair 
in October and won first prize, which was a 
pair of registered pigs. Also won $5 cash for 
best male on the ground, and the Bank gave 
me back my note as their prize, which in all 
amounts to about $45. 

My corn wasn't as good, but made 73 
bushels, We had so much rain I could not 
work corn right. Won second prize on corn, 
which was $15 cash. 

I am 15 years old. Was born on Friday the 
thirteenth of December, MILTON ROSE. 

Grenada, Miss. 


“A TRIP THROUGH HOLLAND” 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

AST March we decided to have a play in 

our school to raise money to buy books for 
the library. 

There are two rooms to the schoolhouse 
We took several wagon covers and hung 
them up to make several little rooms. In 
the first room was a Dutch home, in the se- 
cond a Dutch school, in the third a Dutch 
store, in the fourth a Dutch tulip garden, in 
the fifth a Dutch cow pen with cows in it. 
In the other room we had seats for the visi- 
tors in one end. In the other end we fixed 
places for the Dutch children to act, speak, 
and sing their favorite songs. 

On the front porch we had a man with a 
table and a little box to collect the money 
from the people as they went in, which was 25 
cents for adults and 10 cents for children. 
After the Dutch children finished acting, 
speaking and singing they asked the three 
guides to carry 10 people each at a time 
through the Dutch home and other attract- 
ions. 

After that, we served ice cream and cake, 
at 10 cents a saucer and sold different kinds 
of candy, chewing gum, Old Dutch Cleanser 
and lots of other things. We raised $21.81 in 


all. BLANCHE HILL (age 15). 
Bennettsville, S. C., Rt. 








A Young Dairyman 


AM a boy 12 years old. Have always 

lived on a farm. Father has taken The 
Progressive Farmer for seven years. We get 
many good ideas about farming and market- 
ing our crops from it. 

I enjoyed ‘“‘Pollyanna,”’ and am glad you 
gave us “When Pollyanna Grows Up" next. 

I am in the fifth grade. My two brothers 
and I drive four miles to school every morn- 
ing. We have to get up early. I help feed 
and milk. We deliver milk to our customers 
in town before time for school. 

I bought a Holstein calf with the first mon- 
ey I made. Now I have a nice cow and calf, 
was offered $10 for my calf at three days old, 
I am trying to get twenty-five subscriptions 
for The Progressive Farmer. I want an O. I, 
C. pig as a premium, Father has Hampshire 
hogs but I like O. I. C’s. better. 

We raise all the feed for our mules, cows, 
hogs and chickens; have plenty of milk, but- 
ter, chickens, and eggs at home and to sell. 

HARRY HOLLOMAN. 

Aulander, N. C. 


Books I Have Read 


WONDER if any of the other Progressive 
Farmer boys and girls love books as much 
as I do. 





My little library grows some each year, 


Now I have about seventy books of my own. 
Among my favorites are ‘Little Women,” 
“Scottish Chiefs,’’ ‘‘The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come," and ‘‘David Copperfield.” 

Some others that I have are: “Old Cur- 
josity Shop,’ “Oliver Twist,” ‘‘A Christmas 
Carol,”” “Last Days of Pompeii,’’ “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”’ ““White Fang,” ‘‘Call ot the Wild,” 
“John Halifax,” ‘Treasure Island,” “A Day 
With Whitman,” nearly all of Louisa Al- 
cott’s books and others. Of course there’s 
my dictionary and Bible, which I couldn't do 
without. Scott's works are nearly all too 
“old’’ for me, The only one ot his I have is 
“Tvanhoe.” 

{ haven't any of Shakespeare’s plays ex- 
cept “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” but I 
have “Tales from Shakespeare,” by Charles 
and Mary Lamb. 

Different books appeal to different people 





I have always especially liked history and 
animal life. I like “real life” too. Books full 
of impossible things like flying to the moon 
in an aeroplane, or losing balance and falling 
off the earth on to a star, discovering a 


One-legged elephant in the fiery depths of the 
earth are very in 


eresting the first time they 


are read, but it's seldom that one cares to 
read them more than once. 

I have never been allowed to read trashy 
books full of nothing but love and romance, 
and really I don’t see why anybody should 
want to read such things when there is so 


much good literature in the world. Nearly | 


everybody likes poetry. 
Riley are my favorites. 

Most of my books, I have read several 
times. The first time I read “The Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come’ was about 
three years ago in The Progressive Farmer, 
and I’ve read it many times since. 

I am reading ‘“‘The Life of General Nathan 
Bedford Forrest’ now and it is splendid. 
Also I am keeping up with “Pollyanna” in 
your magazine and enjoy it very much, 

I have always loved the books of Southern 
life, “Uncle Remus,”’ “Diddie, Dumps and 
Tot’ and “When The Bugle Called.” ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” is very sad, and I don't like it 
at all. However, I think every Southern born 
boy or girl should read it through, 

I am never happier than when pranking 
with “Jo,” riding with ‘Black Beauty,” 
sharing some of ‘Sir William Wallace’s’”’ 
adventures or fighting the pirates with ‘Jim 
Hawkins.” And the old saying is indeed true 
“He who loveth a good book never wants for 
a friend.” S. T. M. (age 14). 


Our Cooking Class 


w= HAVE a nice cooking room, and an 
oil range. We got the range last year 
but we didn’t finish paying for it. 

Sometimes we sell candy and hot chocolate 
and cocoa at the noon recesses. We have 
made about $6 this way to help pay for it. 

We all have white aprons and caps. We 
are going to have a Colonial tea the 23rd of 
February, and we are also thinking of having 
a kitchen party, and each one that comes 
bring sOme useful cooking utensil. In this 
way we can get more things for the kitchen, 

We cook twice a week and have chemistry 
the other three days. There are only five tn 
the cooking class, most all the girls take 
sewing, because our cooking class will have 
to can 100 cans of vegetables, fruit, ete., 
next summer. But we are going to get to 
work and can all we can, 

Chase City, Va. 


Longfellow and 





MACHIE DUNN. 





A Family of Hustlers 


a AM 4a littie girl 12 years old and have been 
living on the farm since I was four years 
old. 

Our farm has 750 acres. My papa believes 
in diversification of crops and we grow on our 
farm wheat, oats, sweet potatoes, corn, peas, 
cotton and all kinds of vegetables and fruit. 
Our place is well stocked with hogs and cows, 
We not only have enough meat for ourselves 
but enough to supply the hands on the place, 
and we sell quite a number of hams and 
shoulders to our neighbors, 

We children are all members of the canning 
and poultry clubs. In the summer we are 
quite busy helping can the surplus vegetables, 

My older sister has won two scholarships 
for the short course in the Agricultural Col- 
lege "at Athens on her canning and poultry 
work. Now that she is off at college, my 
brother is trying to win these honors. He 
sent his Brown Leghorns to the Southeastern 
Fair and won two prizes. Sister, brother, and 
I sent our chickens to the county fair and 
each of us won first prize. I felt so encour- 
aged that Brother won at the Southeastern 
Fair that I am going to send mine to the 
State Fair. 

My mother does a thriving parcel post bus- 
iness each week selling butter and eggs. She 
finds no trouble in marketing her canned 
goods, 


MILDRED CHILDS. 
Omaha, Ga. 





The Progressive Farmer Helps 


AM 10 years old, and live on a farm of 115 

acres, I read everything in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. Mama has taken it for some 
time and she says that it helps the home 
more than any other paper that she takes, 
I liked the little piece “Man’s Best Friend,” 
for I believe in being kind to animals. 

I go to a country school which has but one 
teacher, I study hard, for I can see what it 
means to be a man without an education. 
We play basket ball, and such games that 
teach us how to stand erect and walk right. 

The large girls and boys of our school aim 
to have a “Box Supper” to get new uniforms, 
The people around here have “Box Suppers,” 
and give what they get to their unfortunate 
neighbors. I think that is a good plan for 
any community to practice. 


My little brother and I always have a gar- 
den. We try to beat each other having good 
ones. W. OSCAR BENNETT. 


Mossville, Texas, 














This Opportunity 


Is Still Open for You 


TO EARN AND SAVE 


$23.00 $46.00 $69.00 or $92.00 


YOU’LL HAVE TO HURRY! 

You will be a little late, but you can easily catch up by 
procuring an extra subscription. 

ALL YOU HAVE TO DO is procure either one, two, 
three or four subscriptions every week for forty-six 
weeks. Many have joined this club, and are on the way 
to a Christmas Check. Come on and get yours! 


No. 1 “One-a-Week” Club $23.00 


As a member of this club you are required to procure one sub- 
scription every week, beginning with February 3rd, until De- 
cember 15th, 1917. On December 17th you will receive a check 
for $23.00 plus the interest. 


No. 2 “Two-a-Week” Club $46.00 


As a member of this club you are required to procure two sub- 
scriptions every week, beginning with February 3rd, until De- 
cember 15th, 1917. On December 17th you will receive a check 
for $46.00 plus the interest. 


No. 3 “Three-a-Week” Club $69.00 


As a member of this club you are required to procure three 
subscriptions every week, beginning with February 3rd, until 
December 15th, 1917. On December 17th you receive a check 
for $69.00 plus the interest. 


No. 4 “Four-a-Week” Club $92.00 


As a member of this club you are required to procure four 
subscriptions every week, beginning with February 3rd, until 
December 15th, 1917. On December 17th, you receive a check 
for $92.00 plus the interest. 


The subscriptions are to be taken to your local bank and deposit- 


ed just as you would make any other weekly deposit. They will 
forward the orders to us and credit you with the subscriptions. 


On Dec. 17th, 1917, You Receive 
Your Check From Your Bank 


A big fat check will come in mighty good next Christmas and it will 


be just like finding that much money. You know you can procure at 
least one subscription a week! 


Send your first deposit of subscription to The Pro- 
HOW TO gressive Farmer. If you join the “one-a-week” 
club, send one order; “two-a-week,” two orders, 
and so on, stating which club you will join, and 
B E G | N give the name of the bank that you wish to do 
business with. We will have the proper credit 
given you by the bank, forward you a record card and all necessary 
supplies, together with a plan to work by. 
YOU CAN’T LOSE—If you should be unable to keep up your club 
you will receive 50c for every order you have procured. 


Use This Blank and Start Today 





Your own renewal counts the same as any other. 


The Progressive Farmer Christmas Savings Club: — 


Enclosed find.................subscriptions which place to my credit. 
I wish to join the Christmas Savings Club to procure ( ) one-a- 
week; (« ) two-a-week; ( ) three-a-week; ( ) four-a-week: 
(Matk your choice with “X”.) I wish to do business with 


(Give Name and Address of your Bank.) 
Name of club member 


Postofice.....:. 


NOTICE—Do not list the subscribers’ names on this blank; use a separate sheet. 























A\ B.A. Fuller, 


>. Pres. 4 


.7 EIGHBORS—land owners—all who are after money from the soil, Get My Special Offer Now. I'll show you how 
to snake out the stumps. My book is full of live information. 25 years’ experience boiled down. The plain un- 
varnished truth set forth in a plain, simple way. There is money in it for you. Read the truth. 


7 


. Ki ‘ie of the Seenin Fields—A New Record-Smashing Offer for You Now 


Let’s talk horse sense and get on the right double safety ratchets that insure the absolute safety of cules quality and efficiency—that’s my experience. So 
track. Write to me. I want to tell you how ™e2andteam. I want to send you a Hercules on I can easily afford to sacrifice my profit on the first ma- 
t k > a you : : : . chine in each locali.y. Take advantage of the big profit 
o make your acres produce double profits. ny TY... i eae : and big saving 0; portunity now. 
aiwhes tak teas idee gnc. . Send for Free Book and Special Prop- 
‘ i : so you can see how powerful it is and how easy it one Th Explai My Unlimi ed 
Because it was the first all-steel puller ever built. works. I want you to know for yourself that the al osition at Piains Wiy Uniimi 
- : : steel construction means per cent less weight an — 4 
. The first to introduce Pe grooved device 400 per cent greater strength than cast-iron or “semi- Guarantee—This Free Book Tells All 


% 





Hercules is the King of all Stump Pullers and JU 
that others have copied. page = meets want to gave yon Lee. 4 money _ Just simply send your name and address on the coupon 
First to introduce the double safety catch. ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


or ona postal so I can send you the convincing facts 
Fi : ae “is : H : about the superiority and efficiency and value of this 
‘irst real triple power puller. 2 ee ee _- wonderful new Hercules Stump Puller. 
First and still the largest selling Portable ‘“/ 4444444! < 


Pp “ he A meant Fak died Only 1000 of these machines will be sold at this remark- 
. a & 
uller. I mean that, When you buy a Hercules T don't fuss or it mtroductory pice, so Gs Your nae BOW 
Get the book. Read our extraordina: Fy zs quibble with you. make a signed and sealed guaran- p . A 
Hercules is the puller that has Ga coke, Souls fa tee to you that has no limit of time toit. Icandothis Stumps it has pulled out like you would pull weeds. 
triple power features, giving you three machines in one. because the Hercules is so extraordinarily strong and Read the many interesting letters from farmers, lum- 
One man with a team can handle it and move it from well built that no job is too tough for it. Write and see. bermen and land promoters. Stumps, stumps, stumps, 
place to place. No heavy lifting: It is the real One- . ge X és pulied out quick, making fortunes for owners of Her- 
Man Puller. Ratem s f ‘ | Reheat lreat- cules Stump Pullers. 
The new Portable is equipped with a solid steel bed- \.....4 ae oP ww LERCTILES I want you to know the facts. Just mail coupon or 
plate end broad steel wheels. There isn’t aland clear- ***\*** ~"' oe eae ei aoe wed mies cay pees P pny the ooce and price by i oe — 
ing job in the country but that can be done cheapest and a : a ll tell you the best crops to raise on virgin land where 
\ quickest the Hercules Way. D Read about it in a special circular just issued. It has stumps were before. 
" , enabled us to make the broadest, most amazing guar- é 
\ It's the low-down constructed puller that has self-an- " antee ever heard of. Againthe Herculeshassmashedall_ ! —_—ey a to. get ny free book to you at once, 
\ choring and stump-anchoring features— i cords. so that you can rea ie remarkable facts about the 
WY a = a Get M S ial Off N Hercules g All-Steel Triple Power Stump Puller and 
Oo" ‘ a — =. an one ou e y specia er Now @ does such splendid work, making big 
a eS SS TE CN EN GR AR Ge Se See It I get one of my new Hercules Machines in each : 


profits for owners every- 
locality, more will surely follow because of Her- - os 


Rush Coupon for Book and New Low Price ; 


Mr. B. A. Fuller, President Hercules Mfg. Co. 
880 25th Street, Centerville, lowa 


Dear Mr Fuller: Mail me your free book and special price offer on 
the Hercules All-Steel, Triple Power Stump Puller. 





r Posial IX 


before you forget, or take 
down the name and address 
and write me as soon as you 
get a postal card. Address 
me personally, 


B. A. Fuller, Pres. 





Name. 





o 
a ee ; 
acturing 
Centerv ille, 


“Get the Book—Mail the Coupon _ 
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